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ADMINISTRATION OF BIHAR AND ORISSA, 

1911 - 12 . 


PART I.-GENERAL SUMMARY. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


THE CORONATION DURBAR AND THE VISIT OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY 
THE KINO-EMPBROR TO BIHAR. 

Tlio conspicuous cvciit ol the yoai; Avaa the visit of Thoir Imporial Majesties 
the King-Emporor and the Qucon-Einpross to their Indian dominions. After 
the Coronation Durbar on the 17th December tho King'Einpcror left Delhi to 
shoot in tho Nepal I'erai. 3n roiUe to Nopal His Iinjjej’iul Majesty honoured 
Arrali Tvith a visit, attended Divine Scrvico, reviewed the .Bihar Light Horse 
at a church parade, and -visited Arrah House, famous for the siogo which it 
■withstood in 1857. Largo crowds both from tho town and country assomblod 
to see their Sovereign, wb.o ordered special arrangements to allow his people 
to obtain a view of him. On (he arrival of the Iloyal spocial train at Digha 
Ghat Station His Majesty went on board the steamer B'enaros and was taken 
to the Patna side of tho Ganges in order to obtain a view of tho future capital 
of the now province of Bihar, and Orissa, tho creation of which ho had 
announced at Delhi. Thousands had gathered on tho river bank near the 
Adalat Ghat to welcome him. Grossing the river His Majesty then wont by 
rail .to Bhiknathori, a small railway station .situated in the extreme north 
of'the Champaran district on the Nepal border, wlicrc bo was received 
by His Excellency Maharaja Sir Ohandva Shanislior Jang, the Prime Minister, 
and proceeded by motor to Jiis camp at Suldiibar. Ho returned from Nopal on 
the 29th Docombor and joinuKlthe 4ueen-Euipross at Bankiporo on the 30th on 
the way to .Calcutta. Subsequently Thoir Majesties pas,scd through tho South of 
tho Provinoo ou their way to Bombay but did uot halt. The Corouation of 
Thoir Imperial. Majesties was celebrated with much ontliusiasm all over tho 
Province. On tho 12th December, darbars, a1. which the ilGing’s i’roclam.ation 
was road aloud, were held at the headquarters of every district, subdivision, 
and tliann. Many landholders also arranged to have it read at different 
centres in tboir estates. Prisonors wore released, the poor, the inmates 
of tho jails and hospitals, and school children were fed; coronation medal¬ 
lions were distributed through the soliools of tho Provinco, aud at night all 
public buildings and most private houses were illuminated. Prayers wore 
offeTod l)y all oommunitios j'or tho long life and happiness of ft,ho King- 
Enijjoror and his ConsCrt. Tlio occasion was also duly celebrated in the 
Eeudatory States. 

TUB LIEUTENANT-GOVEKNOR OP BENGAL. 

2. Tho TTon’blo Sir Edward Baker, .k.o.b.i., went on leave for sixChai-geof 
months on the 14th Jrdy and tlic Hon’blo Air. P. W. (now Sir William) LieuienantA 
Duke, C.S.I., acted as Lieutenau.t-Govornor of Bengal. On the expiration Q*>Yernor. 
of his leave Sir' Edward Baker resigned his office and Sir William 
Duke contintiod to act as Lieutenant-Governor during the rest of tho year, 
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ii MHAE AND OKISSA ADMINISTUATION KETOUT. nsiMSlS, 

HBADQUARTEES OE GOVERNMENT AND TOURS OE'^H.TS HONOITR 

THE LIEUTENANT-GOV.ERNOB OE EENGAL. _ • 

3, Darjeeling was the headquarters of Governmont from the 10th April 
to the 8th July, and agaiu from the 2nd September to the 7th NoTombor. 
Eor the remainder of tho year the headquarters wore at Calcutta. 

di. The usual monsoon tour of tho year commcncod on Iho 20 th. of July, 
Leaving Calcutta iu the evening of that day tho Lioutenaut-Govoriior arrived 
tho following morning at Moughyr whoro after laying tho foundation stone 
of the drainage scheme for the town, lie ombai’lcod ou^ board the 
Erom Moughyr His Honour travelled down tho river visiting Bhagalpur oil 
the way and returned to Calcutta on tho 3rd August. 

In August Sir 'William Dnko visited Ranchi, leaving Calcutta on the 
22nd and returning on tho 26th. 

6. On the 2nd December His Honour loft Calcutta for Delhi to attend 
the Coronation Durbar, returning on tho morning of tho 19t]i Docember, 

6. In Eebruary 1912 His Honour visitod Naya Dumka, Hazaribagli, and 
Chaibassa, leaving Calcutta on the dth Eobruary and roturuing on the 
I7th idem. 

At Hazaribagh the Lientenant-Goveruor opened tho Memorial Hall 
attached to the St. Columba’s College and on Jiis way from Chaibassa to 
Calcutta halted at Monohavpur and GiU'uma.shini to inspoct tho iron mines 
and at Kalimati to visit Messrs. Tata & Co.’s Steel and Iron Worlcs, 
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CHANGES IN THE ADMINISTRATION. 

7. At the Coronation Durbar His Imperial Majesty tlio King-Emporor 
announced the transfer of tho seat of the Govoriunont of India from Calcutta 
to Delhi, the creation at as early a date as possililo, of a Govcrnorshii) for 
the Presidency of Bengal, of a Lieutenant-Governorshij) iu Council 
for Bihar, Ohota Nagpur, and Orissa, wliich were to be .scptirnted from .Bengal, 
and of a Chief Oommissionership for Assam. The coiistitnl,ion of tlic now 
Province was determined by a Proclamation dated tho 22nd March 1012. 
It was to include the districts of Bliagalpur, Moiighyr, PiiriK'a and tho 
Santal Parganas in the Bhagalpur Division, and tlio wholit of tho Patna, 
Tirhut, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa Divisions; i;, was to Ijo called tlio I’roV- 
ince of Bihar and Orissa ; Sir Charles Stuart 'liiiyloy ic o was appointed 
to be its Lieutenant-Governor; and tlie 1 ' \pvil l!).12 wa,s spdoifiod as 
tho date from which it would come into ('.vi.sfonce. I'ho ProviTicc, was 
given a Board of Revenue consisting of two Monibtn'.s, a numljcr which nns 
reduced to one on the 1st August ou tlie .appointineiil; of an- Executive 
Council. In the short time that elapsed boiweem tho aumuinccmont .at Delhi 
pd the date fixed for the car-rying into offoct of the l.oj'vitorial ro-adjustmont, 

was impossible to establish tho headquarters of Govornmojit forthwith at 
Bankipore, which had been selected as tho seat of tho new administration. 
Ranchi tlierefore was chosen as the temporary headquarters, A. largo area 
of land at Bankipore was, however, marked out for acquisition and has 
since been acquired in order to provide for the permanent capital, the building 
of which will bo ooramonced as soon as possible. 

8. The orders of the Secretary of State on tho proposals for the revi¬ 
sion of the strength of the Indian Civil Service for tho Province of Bengal 
were received early in the year. Their effect was to sanction the creation of 

|three appointments in the superior cadre of tho Indian Civil Service, thereby 

^raising the total to 90, and of eight temporary appointments in tho inferior cadre 
m excess oi me standard scale, to be absorbed gradually as now superior 
appointments were added. These appointments wore exclusive of tho appoint¬ 
ment sanctioned for the Judgeship of Ma.nbhum-Samhalpur and thO total 
strength of the service was fixed at 194. 
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exceptional cases, Sub-Deputy Magistrates (who hitherto could only exercise 
the powers of a Magistrate of the second or third class), for inxestmentl with 
■first class powers. 

10. In August 1911 the normal staff sanctionediffor employment on Revision of the 
general duties at the headquarters station of each district in Bengal was normal staffs for 
revised. The fresh distribution coincided in the main with the proposals for 

the re-organization of the Indian and BroYincial Civil‘Services,''!mentioned"'ts. 
above, but some modiheatious were introduced after furthci’ consultation with 
the Commissioners of Divisions. In particular it was found that the 
strength sanctioned for the »headquarters of the Samhalpur district according 
to this scale was insufficient for the ordinary requirements of the district 
adniinistration, and an additional appointment wais created in the seventh 
grade of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collector,s, to admit of an extra officer 
boiug posted there. 

STATES HAVING DIBECT POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH THE , ■ 

GOVERNMENT OE BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

11. The year was a notable one in the annals of the States, The Chiefs 
of Mayurhhanj, Kalahandi, Sonpur, Bamra, and Dhenlvanal^ had the high 
honour of being invited to attend the Durbar at Delhi ^ and ^of being 
presented to Their Imperial Majesties at the levee in Calcutta, a privilege 
which was also enjoyed by the Chiefs of Gangpur, Baud, and Nilgiri. 

Towards the close of' the year the States of Mayurhhanj and Pal Lahcra came 
under the management of Govcimmout. 

The year on the whole was one of normal prosperity for the States, 

CONDITION OE THE PEOPLE. 

12. Except in some parts of Orissa the year was one of agricultural Material condl- 
prosperity. It was the third of a succession of good harvests and "of marked 
improvement in agricultural conditions. The prices of staple food-grains 

during the year ruled slightly lower thp in tho previous year in° most 
districts of Bihar and Ohota Nagpur, hut slightly higher in Orissa where tho 
outturn of crops was loss good than elsowhcrc. Prices generally, in spite of 
the succession of - good harvests, have not yet fallen to the level that prevailed 
before the had years 190G-07 and 1907-08. Of late years tho extension of 

railway communications and tho raimlications of modern commerce have . 

tended to keep prices at a level -which is loss affected than was previously tho 
■case by such local causes as good or bad harvests. Wages showed littlo change 
during the year; if anything, the tendency was upwards. Agriculluml 
labourers proJited generally by the good harvest, and in tho Coal-fields tho 
constant demand for labour raised wages to an exceptionally high level. 

The satisfactory agricultural outturn had a honoficial effect on general health 
hut Bihar again suffered severely from plague and fever. ’ 

EAMINE AND ELOODS, 

13. In Augtist tho Mahanadi rose to a height that had not bccn-reached 
for forty years and tho floods caused some temporary distress in the districts of 
Outtaclc and Puri whore a good deal of house property was also destroyed. ' 

Happily no loss of life occurred and less damage was done than might have . . 

been expoctccl. Prompt help was given where necessary and tho people soon 

resumed their ordinary pursuits. 
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REALISATION OF REVENUE. 

14. Thei’e ivas an increase of Ks. 3,184 in tlio not lantl rovcuuo cloinand 
T? compared with the preceding year for the same area, and of 

lis. 4d,-10 in that for road and public ivories cssscs. The coUoctions of 
land i^jeniiG were good, the percentage of total oolloctious on total demands 

being 97'62 The collection of cesses was loss than that of the previous vonr 
by Es, 1,43,741. i. 

SUEVEYS. 

n, arTangements sanctioned for a period of two years 

in conseniiencQ of the tomtorial re-distribution of 1912, tho Director of Survova 

m this Province IS now tho controlling officer in respect of the survoy opern- 

tious carried on m the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions and the disSd; 

of Darjeeling 111 Bengal, and of the Bengal Drawing Office at Galonttn Tn 

order to provide aeeommodation for sumo oJ' tlm hoSuSc^ office th 
eadash-al survey office at Eanchi has been moved to IlazmS, 

16._ The main work of the Survoy Dopartmont consisted of t.ravorsc snwev 
SSmirf."" ‘("WC miles. Thes,„eyoitI„, GMgc, dlam 

V' OQai;sc of the year a revised scheme for tho m-epavation of lliann 

and boundary mark maps wa.s sanctioned. Under tfiis^Xm Vw 
districts which have been or may hcroaftor be eadastrally survovi d a tr ,iv 1' 
tion stone map on tho scalo of 2" to Lhn ■mil/, o i.i-r i y’ a tiijnm,-' 

scale of r to the mile, and a thana final ntp mi tlm Lab of ^ 

will he prepared and published. These mans will show the vilin „ i ^ i 
ipd topographical details. ^ ^ v-illago bouiularios 

LAND EEOOEDS AND SETTLEIiTDNT. 

The "”■"“? t; “ 'IWriota. 

was 4,907 square miles. The rents of 48 53 ^+ 0 ^ Enally published 

expenditure for tho year amounted to Its. 11,35 411^'’^D Jrbi^^ 

lionment orders wore issued for the recovery of tlin cn.tnf ii ^ ^ 
preparation of a rccord-of-rights in cortaiiftWJ ^^ 

Barabhum and Patkum in the district of Makblum parganas 

year the Government of India sancSod 117 ^^ 

of-nghts operations in the distiicL of Gava m d '''''’■”'7’^ and rueord- 

tionsintheHhurda Government uLato in Um I t>l><U'a- 

also given to tho gradual cScn.stn /U-Sanction' wa.s 
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as the triiunction 
Malda. 

Act, 1870^'(Ac?Vn oT 1870)° i”^ jmdortlio Oourt-feoS 

of a village or aportion C4f LiSSniS rocord-of-rightH 

01 29ft Jnm Wi, im.rf ly it Nolilio.tion k, BMWl 

Department. Similarly, the fees ch-mmnPm Binanco 

of Schecliile ll of the Court-fees Act, 1870 (Act Vn ni *-“^1 17 

to suits institutediu the Ohota Na^-nur Dilt; ? 1870), on plaints rolatiug 
120 (read with section 87), 1^0(1)°S ° V’f87(1), 111(8)“ 

Act, 1908, were reduoed to tho amount of*iii Ohota Nagpur Tenancy 

Ai4io1o I of Schedule I of the Court-feeschargeable under 

amount of such fee would be les? than ton riip’ces°*’ 

20. In the course of the year FIig t /o/,/,i n 

mtch No. 121 Eevenue. dated £ aiti S^^^^’c^ry of State’s Des- 
tbe numta, „<i a»r»tira T atomino 

tejnporaiy appointments created for 
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Bettlement work in any settlement commenced eitkcr under the orders of 

the Government of India or of the Local Government. ® 

WARDS’ AND ATTACHED ESTATES. 

21. There were 180 estates ruider management at the beginning of the year. Number of 

22. The Ohota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act, VI of 1876, was further Estates, 

amended during the year. The Act did not provide for the'suspension of ” 

proceedings in the Civil and Itevcnuo Courts during tho pendency of an ^^gpu” ^gneum- 
application for relief. Tho u6Co.ssary proloctiou during this period was afford- be^ed Estates 
ed by rules made by Government under sub-section (2), section 327 of the Act. 

old Civil Procedure Code (Act XIV of 1882), which empowered the Com¬ 
missioner to stay any sale in execution of a decree of a Civil Court for such period 
as he deemed necessary, 'whilo ho was cncLuiring into the circumstances of 
the case. As these rules ceased to operate on the enactment of the new 
Code of Civil Procedure (Act V of 1908) a short Bill inserting a new section, 

2 B, in the Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act to restore the Commis¬ 
sioner’s powers and making a consequential amendment of section 12 was in¬ 
troduced in tho Bengal Legislative Council and became law as Act IVof 1911. 

23. Powers were delegated to District Officers to sanction the remission and Delegation of 
tho writing off of arrears of rent and other debts, whether covered hy powers to 
decrees or not, which are haii’ed by limitation or are otherwise irrecoverable, Collectors, 
up to a limit of Es. BOO in each case. 

24. In view of tho revisioiial survey and settlement operations to be Renewal of 
undertaken in North Bihar it was directed that leases to be granted leases to be 
by the Bettiah Estate to the thilcadars of the villages should be renewed 

only from year to year. The Bihar Planters’ Association rejn'esonted that '"®“lan Bs a e. 
this entailed much hardship on the thikadars as well as to the teriants. 

They also complained of the inadequacy of the commission granted to them 
for collection charges. , The Licutenant-Govornor in Council, after full consi¬ 
deration, directed that leases should ho given up. to, and including, 1917 to 
approved thilcadars with commission at tho discretion of tho Commissionor not 
cxooocling 15 per cent. 

REVENUE AND RENT-PAYING CLASSES. 

25. The relations betwoon landlords and tenants appear to have been Landlords and 
normal except in somo districts, like Shahabad and Gaya, wlioro long- tenants, 
standing disputes wore brought to a head by the settlement o])erations. An 
increasing tendency on tho part of tenants to ajiply under section 40 of tho 

Bengal Tenancy Act for commutation of produoo rents is manifest. Such 
rents, owing to their indefinite nature, give landlords a hold ovor tenants and 
the determination of tho lattor to have them commuted shows that tenants 
arc learning to appreciate and exercise their rights. In Hazaribagh tho 
settlement operations revealed widespread abuses of the familiar type oonnect- 
cd with, illegal onhanoomont of rent, illegal ccsscs, withholding of rent-receipts, 
and the use of forged papers in suits relating to lands. The tomporarily-settlad 
estate of Zamindigri in the district of Monghyr was brought under hhas 
management for a period of 12 years under section 3 of the Bengal Land 
Revenue Settlement Regulation, VII of 1822, on the ground that tho conti- 
n nn.n ne of the proprietors of the estate in its management would endanger 
tho public tranquillity and he seriously detrimental to the interests of tho 
tenants as well as to the security of The Government revenues. 

26. In. the course of the year rules required by sections 86 (2) (ii) of the Rules under the 

Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, Bengal Act VI of 1908, for settlement of fair Chota Nagpur 
rents were enacted under sub-seotion (vii) of section 264 of the Act. Tenancy Act, 

27. During the year 1911-12 a Bill to amend tho Public Demands Recovery Proposed amend- 
Act (Act I, B.O,, of 1895) was submitted totho Govommout of India for ment of the 
approval. The Government of India sanctioned the penal clauses of tho Bill. Public Demands 

38. Tho administrative satvetiou, of Government was7acoordod to the 
construction, at an estimated cast of Rs. 88,183, of two omhankmonts, one q’® 
on each side of the river Mahtipadi in the Government estate of Banki in estates, • 
the district of Onttaok. • - . • 
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PROTECTION. 


LEGISIATION. 


• Acts passed. 29 . Of the Acts passed by tlie Bou-fiLLogialatire Oouncil during tiio year, 

two, the Bengal Mining Scttlemciiis'Act and the Act further to aiuoiul 
the Ohota Nagpur Encumbered Estatcf. Act of 1876 related to districts now 
comprised in tho Province of Bihar and Oris.'-a. Tlio lcadi.ng provisions oJ, those 
are set forth in the appropriate sections of this auinmary. 

The Orissa 30. The Orissa Tenancy Bill, which provides a solf-containod agrarian 

Tenancy Bill, Iqj. Orissa, was passed aftor coiisidorahlo debate on the 27t]i March 

1912. His Esoellenoy the OovernorAjoneral, however, wag pleased to with¬ 
hold his assent from the measiu-e, loavin."; it to the novernmont of Bihar and 
Orissa to introduce tho Bill again in ! iii! Legislative Oouncil of this Provivico 
should it be deemed necessary to enact a special incasuro to regulate the 
relations of landlord gnd tenant in Orissa, 

POLfCE, 


Police arrange- 81- A specially Selected staff of ollicoi’a and men wore deputed to Hollii 
raents for the on the occasion of the Coronation I)uvl);ir, .’During Their .’finperial Majoatios’ 
Royal 'Visit, journeys by rail in tho Province a force o,l! 2,865 ollicors and men ■wore dotailnd 
to guard the lino in addition to tho Bailway Police. ’Bofoxo leaving India 
the King-Emperor desired His Excellency the ’Viceroy to cocnmuiiicato to the 
forces concerned the expression of Ms siitLs faction with the police arrange moots 
for Their Imperial Majesties’ .stay and dmung their railway journeys. 

Rural Police, 32. The system of appointing .sol 'cted offienrs of the Suhorclinato Oivll 

Service to _ the charge of certain o,rc:i,s to bo known a,s oivolo,s to suporviKO 
panebayati and chaukidari work was i.iriil as an experimental moasuro, and ton 
such officers were appointed under the .supervision of Mr. JD. 'Weston, I.O.S. 
His report is now under consideration. Tho general result of the oxperimen-t 
appears to show that in the absence of oloso and constant superviBion the 
existing President system requires complete roorganiKation. The admitted 
inadequacy of tho rates of pay permi.ssi])le to chaukidars is also engaging the 
attention of Government. 

Chafes against 33. The Subject of charges against the Police roceivod special attention 
the Police, during the year and orders were passed that all cases involving allogationd of 
torture or ill-troatmont by the Police slionld form the subject Of apootal Reports 
to Government. 


Improvements. 34. A new Police Manual was iiwiiod during the year; the rainLstorlal 
establishment of the office of tho In.spe(;!,oi-Goiioral of Police and tho offices oJ' 
the Peputy Inspectors-Goncval was reiiecd ; a provincial system of audit was 
^bstitntecl for the district system; and the compilation oC an Investigating 
Officers’ Manual was undertaken. “ 


P,oJitl<;al feeling, 35. The year was free from political crime of any kind so far as 
relates to % districts now constitxiting Bihar and Orissa micltho Boyal visit had 
amarked effect in co^ihatmpll shades of public opinion and tranqniUidng the 

Majesties had left India and thffull 
effect of the changes announced at Delhi was reaUsed, an agitation was set on 
footfor the mclnsion m Bengal of certain portions of what is now this iS^noe 
. but the movement was not widespread though it caused strained rclaS in’ 

some places between the Bengali and the Bihari communities, ^’•^ 

% hfngpur Rural Police Act of 1867 
■which liad been found defective in many respects, was prepared and Wed 


Chota 

Wl.-y. 

Rural PoUes 
Bill, 
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to tlie Govornmont ot India who, while approving generally of its objects 
■ and policy, suggested the suhstitution for it of a consolidating Bill.' A Bill 
for this purpose is at present under consideration. 


a 


ORIMINAL JUSTICE. 

37 . Very few statistics are available for Bihar and Orissa alone. Such Criminal Justice, 
as there are show in the Subordinate Courts a small increase under almost all 

Ircacls. In tho High Court a decrease of appellate work and an. increase o[ 
rcvisional work are noticeable. 

38. The attention, of Government being drawn to the hardship experienced Sessions Trials 
by complainants and witnesses in having to journey from Baltonganj ^ be hild st 
to Bianclii for Sessions trials, it wa.s directed that the Court of the Judicial' 

Commissioner of Chota Ifagpur should be held at Dalton gaiij for the disposal 

of business arising in tho district of Palaiuau. 

JAILS. 

39. Tho two chief features of the year from tho administrative point of 
view aro tho remarkably low death-rate and the further decrease in tho 

daily average jail j)opulation. Under tlio orders of the Government of India ; 

l,lld( males and 139 females conflnod in the District and Central Jails of the 
Province, wore released on tho 12tb December 1911, in honour of the Imperial 
Darhar at Delhi. Many otliors received partial remissions oC their sonteneoe. 

CIVIL JUSTICE. 

40. Separate figures arc not in all case.9 available for tho divisions that |Q«Jter#l. 
now constitute Bihar and Orissa. In all classes of cases llio number of 

suits pending was larger at tho close than at tho heginning of the year. 

In the High Court on tho Original side tho numhor of cases instituted 
increasod by 41, whilst tlioro was a decrease of 181 in the number .decided. 

Suits ponding at the close of tho year increased from 1,361 to 1,843 and 
those pending for more than one year from 491 to 882. 

41. During the year as a rcsnlfc of _ the jiressure of work at Mpnghyi, suJterdll«Wrt»iSJTil 
Govornmont, after consultation with the High Court, decided that M.Qugjiyr Courts, 
should be tho hoadqriartcrs of one of tho Subordinate Judges of Bhjagalpur, 

who was to bp designated as Snbordiiiato Judge oi: Mon^hyr and eap'O^cio 

Subordinate judge of Bhagalpur. In the Subordinate Courts tlio increase of 

over 25,000 in the unmbor of cases decided failed to prevent tho number pend- 

iug at thp close of tho year from increasing fi-oin 06,896 to 73,968, whilst the 

cases pending over a year increasod by 401. Six hundred and fifty ^ 

fewer appeals from Subordinate Civil Courts ■wore preferred to the High 

Court, hut 006 fewer wore decided; and tho uurahor pending at the 

close of the year rose from 8,279 to 10,023. Appeals to Courts Sctjboi’djhate 

to the High Court decreased Ijy 139, but, as only 5,426 wore dePMed in 

1911 as against 6,570 in tho preceding year, tho appeals ponding * at the 

close of tho year increased by 966. These figures relate to tho Province 

of Bengal as it stood before the 1st April 1912. The congestion iu the High 

Court was due to tho gradual increase in w'ork and to the pressure caused by 

certain imf)ortant cases which took up a great deal of tho time of tho Judges. 

Tho inoroaso of work and tho consequent congestion in tho lower Courts 
appear in some districts to bo an after-math of settlement operations and 
in others to ))o duo to tho ordinary growth of litigation. On tho rocommen- 
elation of the High Court two Additional District and Sessions Judges, 
one of whom it is proposed to make permanent, have been appointed for 
varying periods to rcl'i'^vo tbo congestion. 


EEGISTBATION. 


42. There was a general tendency for registration to decrease durjng Registration. 
1911 as a consoquonee of tho good harvest obtained duringj^tho year. In 
Manbhum, however, registrations increasod by no loss than 32'5 per «?ent. 
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f. as compared witli the j)rovioD8 year. In this district the introduction of 

the Ghota Nagpirr Tenancy Act in December 1909 had reduced the total 
numhor of registrations from 28,229 in 1909 to 7,280 in 1910 ; thus the 'pro- 
sent rise is merely a reversion to the normal. 

During the year, with the approval of the Governor-General in Council, 
the table of Eegistration fees in force in Bengal was revised. Principles were 
also laid down, to ho followed in dealing with applications for extension of 
service from officers of the B-egistration Department. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND DISTRICT BOARDS. 

Extension of the 43. Eollowing the recommendation of the Royal Commission upon 
elective system. Decentralization, it had been decided in the previous year to extend the elec¬ 
tive system to 13 Municipalities and this change was effected in 6 instances 
during the year. The question of the extension of the deotivc system in the 
Bihar District Boards engaged the consideration of the Government of Bengal 
during the year but no evidence was found of any general demand (,'or 
a change. It has, however, heen extended to the district of Shahahad 
and its extension to Gaya is probable. 

Qrants for the "With a view to encourage local authorities to jiay inoro attontioii to the 

improvements of important question of water-supply in rural areas, a circular was issued to 
ruraTareas *" ™ “modification of the practice of 1904, Government would 

• he prepared to contribute from the Budget allotment for the improvement 
of sanitation one-third of the expenditure incurred by District Boards in. 
any year upon the improvement of the local water-supply, up to a maximum 
in each case of Ra. 8,000. 

Amendment of Tho rules for the preparation of water-supply and drainage projects 
the Rules for the wore under consideration during tho year and in consultation witli tho Sani- 
preparation of tary Board it was decided, tvith a view to encourage the initiation oC sanitary 
Tnd X"*!**** c schemes, to revise the soalo of fees for the services rendered by the Sanitary 
oroiecta Engineer S.nd to charge no fees for work done at tho early stages when rough 

plana only are prepared. 

MARINE. 

■ pfIsrt-Ports. 44 , The earnings of the Orissa ports foil by Rs. 251 as compared with 

1910-11, a smaller number of vessels having visited tho ports oJ: Balasoro 
and Puri during_ tho year. The Ports Eund closed with a debit balance oL’ 
Rs. l,363-8-6, which was made good by tho Govornmont of Bengal. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

. 4i5. The provisions of tho Bengal Stoam-hoilers and Prime-movers Act, 
1879, wore extended to tho Municipality of lamalpur with o.0:oot L-om 
toe 1st January 1912. A proposal to extend tho A.ct' to tho districts of 
Lnamparanj Miizaffarpui*, and l)arl3lLaiiga was undor coxxaidoration. Tho 
inspections of boilers in those districts of Bihar and Orissa to which tho 
Act has been oxtcnclod were carried out by the Bengal Boiler OommiBsion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


AGRICULTURE. 

4,6. Ou the establishment of the provinco of Bihar and OriSsa a Agricultural 
separate Department of Agriculture was constituted for it with a member of Department, 
the Indian Civil Service as Director and a European Deputy Director 
whose main duty is to supervise the work of the Agricnltural Stations in 
the Province and the demonstrations that aro being carried on in several 

■ districts. The Agricultural College at Sabaur with tho whole staff is now 
nnder this Department. 

47 . As a result of the redistribution of the Provincial bonudaries, .the Provincial ana 
Provincial Agricultural Service for Bihar and Orissa now consists of oio-ht Subordinate 
appointments on progressive pay, tho minimnm varying from Bs. 

Bs. 200 and tho inaximum from Bs. 250 to' Bs. 400 a month. 

Tho Subordinate Agricnltural Service is made up of two divisions the ' ; 

Upper and the Lower. The former consists of eleven appointmouts on ^ 

progressive pay of which tho minimum varies from Bs. 75 to Bs. 100 

while the maximum is ip all cases Bs. 160. Tho latter at present consists 

of only two appointments on a time-scale of pay varying from Bs. 50 to 

Bs. 160 per mensem. 

48. During the latter part of tho year an agricultural farm was started at Agricultural 
Bottiah at tho cost of tho Bcttiali Estate. Stops aro also being taken with tho 
assistance of tho Imperial grant of Es. 26,000 received for the further¬ 
ance of agricultural proioofcs in this Province to establish an experimental 

farm at Banchi for studying the agricultural prohloms peculiar to tho Chela 
Nagpur Division, Tho Agricultural College at Sabaur is now in Ml working 
•order. A short six-monthly course in practical agriculture has been opened at 
tho College solely for the benefit of landowners’ and cultivators’ sous. The 
course is strictly practical and tho lectures arc giv.on in vernacular. It 
is expected to furnish tho moans of disseminating improved methods of 
agriculture amongst tho rural population and has already hecomo popular. £■ 

49. A general survey of the cattle cpiostioii in. this Jb’ovincc has been Cattle Survey, 
taken up with a view to holding a cattle census in the future. A sot of 
questions was issued to all District Officers calling for detailed information. 

and after the close of tho year under report an officer of the Indian Civil 
SSorvice was placed on speoial duty to visit the principal cattle fairs and 

■ cattle-breeding gi’ouuds and to report on tho whole question. 

CO-OPEEATIVE SOCIETIES. 

60. The number of societies has risen from 425 to 538. Tho certificates 
of six societies were cancelled, and 119 were actually regi.storod, making a net 
increase (A’ 113 societies. All tlic societies in the Hazaribagh district aro in 
process of being wound up, and it will bo necessary to close several more in- 
differoufi societies in other districts. Tho number of cffoctivo societies on 
Slst March was roughly about 400. The total membership has risen 
from 21,668 to 27,621, an increase of 6,000; working capital has risen 
from Bs. 5,98,73-4 to Bs. 9,05,112, an increase of over three lakhs. Of 
this snvn, .Bs. 1,73,964 represents caiutal sui)pliod by Central Societies. 

A fair increase has taken xdaco in the amount of funds furnished by 
members, which has risen from Bs. 81,184 to Bs. 1,14,224 ; but deposits 
by memhors are not yet the important source of capital which they ought to , 

he. In North Bihar and Chota Nagpur most of tlie capital, and in South 
Bihar a oonsidcrablo part of it, is derived from local sources ; elsewhere the 
general money market is the chief source of supply. 
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There is no outstanding feature of deroloiimont to record. Gradual 
safe extension and simultaneous consolidation and combination of sooiotios is ■ 
the line folloTved. Progress, though not striking, has boon steady and Hot 
unsatisfactory. Administration has improved. Societies are more adcqnatolv 
financed than formerly. Management of the individual Societies is, generally 
speaking, sound and the supervision exercised by the Central Societies ofCoc- 
uve._ There has been no set-back and nothing to embarrass development 
Papid progress must await the awakening of the people to the importance of 
the movement. ^ 


Changes in ad., 
ministration., 


Revision of Exe= 
cutiye and Sub¬ 
ordinate Forest 
establishment. 


Denudation of 
forests. 


WEATHBE AND CROPS. 

51. The monsoon arrived a few days before the normal date and the inin- 
tall was abundant 111 June. In July it was deficient everywhere and atfoctccl 
toe outturn of the hjiadoi crops in several districts. In August, SopLombor, and 
October tlm rainfall was generally favourable aud the winter rice crop benefited 
greatly. Taken as a whole, the outturn of the hhadoi crops amounted to 90 
per cent, of the normal as in the previous year; the winter rice crop was a little 
above the average, while the rabi crop was normal. 

' FORESTS. 

52. With effect from the 1st April 1912, the seven Forest Divisions of 

I^alaraaii, Sambalpur, Angul, Puri, and tlio Santal 

Parganas were formed into the Iorest Circle of Rihar and Orissa. The total 
forest area of the Circle is 2,369,930 acres or 3,703 square miles. In 

addition to an Imperial 1 orest Ofilcer who is on deputation to the Feiulatorv 

States of Orissa, the services of a Provincial Forest Otficor have been 
placed at the disposal of the Mayurhliaiij State. Proposals for the r('duc- 
tion of the heavy charge of Iho Singhhhum Division worn under con- 
sideiatiou during the year and wore earned into effect J’rom the l.st July 1013. 

of Division has been reduced by certain transfens to th(j Cliaibassa 
Officer ^ Imperial Forest 

executive and suhordinato forest o.stahlislmieut was 
auctioned by the Government of Rciigal with effect from tho 1st Knulw 

the sta?5\LThen C^ITf f establishment and to enable 

me Stan oi tfie then Bengal Forest Circle to cope with increase in nel i'r.F 

work due to the_ spread of cultivation up to the forest houndai'ios lil IJio 

sWaiJio inci».m tho aiunl.o,. „I 

64. The revised Bill for the consciwation of private foiTsls which nl 


The Bengal Mia 
Ing Settlements 
Act. 


MANtlFACTURES AND MINES. 

into 


year as Bengal 7“ passed into law during tho 

mining settlements the Jharia aud Ac T? n sanitation of the 

espociflly in view" Srrolte 

appoint, for any area in which nersons Government to 

Beirdof HealtLndseciMn i to^deS^^^ a Minos 

for the purposes of the Act. Section 6 of the ” 

ment of Sanitary Inspectors and determinca^W ^ F'ovidos lor tho appoint- 
empower any ^4es DoaiTorLaS“vo^a « “"d 7 

mines to execute and maintain work? of a?^itatiL f ^’O^uirmg owners of 
the apportionment of expenses Sid m tit? doterrairios 

mine wners and royaltySveT Act between 
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66. The oiibpiit of the coal-fields of the avcas constituting this ProYince General. © 

during 1911 was over seven million tons, of which G-J- inilliou tons wore raised 
from'’the Jharia field. This field had' an increased output of over half a 
million tons on the previous year. The coal trade generally was bettor than in 
1910 and improved throughout the year! There was a largo increase in the out¬ 
put of mica due to improved condition of trade, which was accompanied hy a 
rise in prices. 

WORKING OP THE INDIAN PACTOEIES ACT. 

57. The number of factories in the Province at the close of the year was 31 ‘Lerk¬ 

as ao'ainst 28 at the end of 1910, and the average nnmhcr of workmen em- employed, 
ployed daily rose from 13,818 to 16,631. The general sanitary conditions and 
ventilation of factories were satisfactory, the health of the operatives was 
roportod to have hocn generally good throughout the year, and no outbreak oi 
epidemic disoa.so occurred. 

68 . As a result of the Report of tho Pactory Laliour Commission of 1908, ^ries"'*'Act^"ol 
the old Ifactorios Act was ropoalcd hy a new Act passed in 1911. It came 1911 ). 

into oxioration on tlio 1st July 1912. 

59. The roorganisation of the factory inspection staff was taken up 
recommondations wore made to i,ho Secretary of State for an increase to-® nnm- [j,g Staff, 

her of Inspectors to 3 for tho Bengal Prosidenoy (as now oonstitated}, Assam, 
and Bihar and Orissa. Sanction has since been received. 


TRADE. 

60 Tho value of the sea-borne trade, both foreign and coasting (morchan- Poreign trade, 
disc oniy), of the throe ports of the districts that now constitute the .Province 
amounted in 1911-1912 to R.s. 98,07,000 as again.st Rs. 96,30,000 m 1910- 

19n, tho inoroaso being R.s, 2,77,000 or 3 per cent. Povcign trade ao- 
oounied Cor R.s. 83,00,166, and was practically made up, as uHual, o\- exports 
of rico to Mauritius and Ooylou, A.s c()in])arod with 3910-1911 shipments of 
rice fell from 37,336 tons to 2%mG tons or J-ini per cont, _ ni volume and 
from Rs. 46'83 lakhs to R.s. 32 99 lakhs or 29R pm cent, in value, .Lhe 
shares of tho throe ports wore as follows Balaaoro Rs. 12,72,426, 

Cuttack Rs. 18,86,646, and Puri R.s. 1,41,194. ^ 

61 The value of the trans-frontier trade (merchandise only), with Dans-frontier 
Nepal was Rs. 377'68 lakhs. Of this total, imports accounted fox 

Rs. 269-7 lakhs or 69 per cent, and oxiiorts for Rs. 117-9 lakhs or 31 per 
cent. The loading comimftlitios of import wore animals (live), grain and piuso, 
rice husked and unhuskod, hide.? of cattle, raw juto, oil-seeds and gm. lhe 
cMcf exports wore cotton inanutacturoB and piece-goods oi‘ loroign manulao- 
turc, metals, petroleum, salt, sugar, and tobacco. 

62. The total value of tho coasting trade amounted to Rs. 66 , 07 , 000 , Coasting trad*, 
namely, Rs. 32,16,000 under imports and Rs. 

against Rs. 48,37,000, made up of Rs. 23,69,000 under imports and Rs. 19.'78,000 
imdor exports, in the year 1910-1911. The improvement was thus 36 
per- cont. and was brought about partly by larger imports of cottra Iwist and 
yarn and of spices and partly by larger shipments of rioe from_ Balasore and 
Cuttack to Bengal and Madras. The trade of Bah^ore improved from 
Rs. 39 lakhs to Rs. 69 lakhs and that of Cuttack from _Rs. 78,000 to Rs. 6 
lakhs j while Puri, as in the previous year, had no share in the coasting trade. 

63. The value of the trade carried by rail and river amounted to Rs, ■ 63 
crorcs. Imports into Bihar, Oliota Nagpm-, and Orissa from other Provinces 
were valued at Rs. 20 croros. Cotton manufactures were the lading staple of 
tho import trade. Metals and manufactures of metals, oils (chiefly korosme) 
sugar, salt, railway materials, gunuy-hags, and spices wore the omor important 
articles of this trade. Exports to other Provmces amounted to Rs. 30 croros, 
and wore made up principally of oil-seeds, indigo, grain land pulse, coal and 
coke, raw jntc, hides and skins, and lac. 
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Administrative. 

Fresh=water 

fislieries. 


64. The post of Deputy Director of Eisherics was created during the year • 
and the Deputy Director joined his appointment in December 1911. 

66. A hatchery station has boon started at Moiighyr whore it is believed 
that Mlsa spawn and a fishery survey of the Patna district was completed, 


PUBLIC WOEKS DEPAE.TMENT—ESTABLISHMENT. 


Administrative 

changes. 


66. In order to provide and ‘ equip a temporary headquartcu’s for the 
Government of the new Province at Eanchi, a special worlc.s .Uivisiou was 
formed on the 13th Eehruary 1912. 


BUILDINGS. 


Imperial. 

Provincial. 


67. The only important Imperial work was tbo coinplciiion ol' a new Post 
and Telegraph Office building at Eanchi. 

68. The most important Provincial works wore— 

(1) in connoction with Magistrates’ and Collector’s courts, Urn ooustruc- 
tiop of a now Court building for the Deputy Commissioner of Aiigul; 

(2) in connection with Civil Courts, the construotion of a now Civil 
Court at Cuttack; 

(3) for the Jail Department, the commonctunent of a now Ceiitml Jail at 
Monghyj', since abandoned, and a barrack for the Ohapm dhil ; 

(4) for the Police Department, quarters for the Sergciant of 

the Armed Police, Doranda (Eanchi) ; a bari’ack fo]' the acoonunodation. of lout' 
head constables and 40 constables of tks Armed Eo.s(n’V(' iit Augiil, and 
barracks and Sub-Inspectors’ quarters in the old fort at Nathimgar ; 

(6) as regards Educational works, the oxtonsion of (ho l.’atiia Gellcn', 
the extension of the Purulia and Eanchi Zilla Schools, a now Zilla School '’at 
Chaibassa, and hostel buildings for tho Daltonganj and .Eanchi Zilla Schools ; 

„ ^®).f/'^Sard3 works for tho Medical Department, an office Imildin,- tor 
me 0ml Surgeon of Cuttack, and a hostel for tho fomalo students oi' llio 
Temple Medical School at Banldpovo; ^ 

(7) the estahHshmont of a temporary hoadquai'tev-s for the Govenuuon’t 
at Eanchi. Arrangements wore made for tho construetiou of a temporarv 
Government House, of staR’ quarters for five Seorctarios and for 13 ,He,ads of 

pX^Trafning^Schoo™ Offices wore located at Doranda in the 

S which huvo been sot free by the 

^ Wo,*. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

par of a new road from Nimpatna to tlie OutLack-Sambal- 

foad (ii) X SamK; q 'rapiwomontB ol (i) the Samlialpnr-Cuttaek 
2 all road, and (ni) the Satubalj.ur.Miduaj)oiT 

roan, an lym^ in the district of Sambalpur, wore nearly oomplotod. 

The bridge over the Barakar river on the 260th mile of the Grand Tmink 

™ “■ ^ i.4,iCVo“sj 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLIC IMPEOVEMENTS. 
floods. gi-fo proteotioa from 
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• 71. The main railways in the Province are under the direct control and Adininistration. 

administration of the Railway Eoard. Tramways and light railways are snh- 
i ect to a certain measure of control hy the Local Government. 

73. 47'52 miles of railways of all gauges were opened during the year Mileages, 
under review. Hence the toial mileage of the Province at the close of the year 
was 3089'2dj miles. There wore 179T7 miles of railways under construction. 

73. During the year surveys for an extension of tho Bukhtiarpur-Bihar Survejs. 

Light Railway from Silao to Rajgirkund and for part of the isrojiosed extension 
of the Darjeoliug-Himalayau Railway from Siliguri to Kishanganj lying in the 
Pnrnea district were completed and sanction was accorded to the survey of the 
Qaya-Shorghatti lino, 20 miles, by tho East Indian Railway, and the Bhadrak- 
Chandhalli branch lino, 30 miles, by tho Bcugal-Nagpnr Railway. 

7d. Tho Bengal-Nagpur Railway was breached at mile 257 owing to Damage by 
heavy floods in tho Khoakhye river. floods 

75. A passenger train of the East Indian Railway was derailed at mile Accidents 
349 J. Oonsldorahle damage was done to the rolling-stock and one passenger was 
killed and many iniurod. A collision between a passe.nger and a goods train 
took place at Balasore station on tho Bengal-Nagpur Ihiilway. Rolling-slook 
was oonsiderahly damaged and 27 persons were inim'cd, 

7G. Tho Dooghur Puailway, which was owned by Messrs. Barn and Com- Miscellaneous 
pauy, was taken over by tho Bast Indian Railway during the year and the important 
control of tho Local Government therefore ceased on this lino. The bridge matters, j 
over tho Gogra'triver at Manjhighat on tho Bengal and North-Western Rail¬ 
way was opened for traflio in February 1912, and tho Partahganj-Bhimnagar 
branch of tho Tirhut State Railway was abandoned during tho year. 


CANALS. 

77. Tho Major works aro^(l) tho Sono Canals, and (2) tho Orissa irrigation Pro- 
Canals. Those canals are used for both irrigation and navigation, Tho area ductive works, 
irrigated‘1 during tho year was 7,84,558 acros showing a decrease of 34,040 acres 

as compared with tho preceding year. Tho dccroaso occurred chiefly on tho 
Sono Canals and was duo to plentiful rainfall in October. 

Tho gross rovenuo from thoso canals amounted to Rs. 22,28,243, or ^ 

Rs. 50,670 loss than that of tho yoar 1910-11. Tho docreaso occurred principally 
in water-rates. Tho total direct and indirect working expenses amouirted to 
Rs. 11,42,001, leaving as balance a not rcvoimo of Rs. 10,86,242, but against this 
Rs. 17,70,314 must bo dobited for tho annual interest on the cai)ital cost of 
the projects. 

78. There aro two protective works in the Province, tho Tribeni and Protective 
Dhaka Canals. Tho forinor is nearly compJetod and an area of 20,313 acres works, 
of rice was irrigatod during tho yoar from its upper length. Tho Dhaka 

Canal has boon complotod and an area of 3,619 acres was irrigatod 
during tho yoar as compared with 6,387 acres in tho previous year, the dooreaao 
being due to favourable rainfall. 

EMBANKMENT AND DRAINAGE WORKS. 

79. The exponditure on embankmonts was Rs. 1,96,727. No drainage 
works construolod under the Drainage or Embankment Acts pxifit jn this Pro¬ 
vince excepting iji small schomo for Kajmahal. 
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IMPERIAL FINANCE. 

80. Tile Imperial receipts amounted to Ks. 1,61,90,000 and the charges to 
Bs. 41,97,000 in comparison with Bs. 1,66,43,000 and Es. 29,06,000, raspoc- 
tively, in the previous year. The decrease in receipts was chiefly under tho 
head of “Excise,’’ daeto a change in the classification of this source of revenue, 
and partly under “Land Bevenue” owing to the postponement of recovery of 
settlement costs in Shahabad. The increase of expenditure occurred mainly 
under the head “ Soientifle ” owing to charges incurred on account of the Census. 
The rest of the increase was due princixially to changes in classification 
between Imperial and Provincial heads. 

OPIUM. 

81. As a result of the arrangement by which the quantity of opium oxpoJ’tod 
to China will be gradually diminished, poppy cultivation in Bihar has boon 
abolished and the Opium JPactory at Patna was closed with cfl'oct from tho 
31st December 1911. 

82. Most of tho important questions relating to tho consumption cind retail 
vend of opium were discussed during tho year under report, in cormoction 
with the recommendations of tho International Opium Commission whioii mot 
at Shanghai in 1909. Th.e orders of tho Government of Ijidia on tJio Rul)jocL 
were received after the close of the year. Action has already boon talcori to 
restrict the retail sale of opium to the hours botweou sunrise and sunset, and to 
reduce tho number of opium shops and druggists’ liconsos to a material extent. 
The other directions in which tho Government of India have dooid(jd that 
action should he taken are:—(1) legislation against public gatherings for the 
purpose of smoking opium and the prohibition of all manufacture of opium- 
smoking preparations except a small quantity by an individual for hi.s own 
private consumption; (2) the reduction of the legal limit of private pos¬ 
session of opium ; (3) an examination of tho prices at which opium is issued 
from the several treasuries, with a view to their onhaucomont, whore necessary; 
and (4) the consolidation of the rul(s relating to morphia and allied opium 
compounds with a view to their unification for tho whole of British India. 
These matters are engaging the attention of tho Local Government. 

EXCISE. 

83. The net revenue from excise during tho year 1911-12 was 98,^ lakhs of 
rupees as against 89^ lakhs in the preceding year. Tho incidence of oxoiso 
revenue represented 4 annas 7 pies per head of tho pepulation. 

The most important administrative changes during the year wore, the 
reduction in the retail price of 50 U. P. liquor in tho Santal Pnyganas, 
with a view to prevent illicit distillation; the reduction from 20 tolas to 6 
tolas in the quantity of gmja fixed as the limit of retail sale:; and tho 
prohibition of the importation by post of opium, ganja, and cocaine with ita 
congeners and the restriction of their importation by othei' moans to authorised 
importers only. 

84. Local Committees were appointed, as in previous years, in towns with 

^ of 20,000 or more to consider and advise on tho proposals of 

the Excise Department in connectibn with the hconsing, number, ftud situation, 
of hquor shops (country spirit, foreign liquor, ^achwai and tori) for tho 
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86. TLe Governmeut of India have decided that, while the general Acquisition of 
adoption of a policy of accLuiring sites or premises for liquor shops on liquor 

liehalf of the State is both unnecessary and inexpedient, the local authorities ® “P*‘ 
shall in exceptional circumstances, and subject to the sanction of the 
Jjocal Government or other superior controlling authority, be allowed discre- 
i ion in the matter of acquiring sites or premises of shops, by pm-chase or 
lease, as local conditions may require. 

86. A scheme far the reorganization and amalgamation of the Excise and Excise Reorgan- 
Salt Departments in the Province is at present under the consideration of the ‘Nation Scheme. 
Local Government. 


PROVINCIAL EINANCE. 

87. The total receipts for 1911-12 amounted to Rs. 2,62,91,000 and the 

charges to Rs. 2,09,27,000 as against receipts of Rs. 2,1,1,96,000 and 
expenditure of Ra. 2,07,76,000 in the year 1910-11. The increase in revenue 
and expenditure as compared with 1910-11 was mainly due to changes 
in the classification of certain heads in the year 1911-12. “ Eorests ” was 

made wholly Provincial and the “ Irrigation ” heads were treated as ‘ Divided ’ 
in moieties. “Excise” was treated as fths Provincial. 

LOCAL EINANCE. 

88. The total receipts of Local Funds amounted to Rs. 73,14,099 and the 
charges to Rs. 66,92,411, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 16,21,688 as against 
an opening balance of Rs. 16,16,774. 

ROAD AND PUBLIC WORKS CESSES. 

89. During the year under review the question was raised by the Commis- Exemption of 
sioner of the Patna Division, whether Government estates which .are in kJias Government from 
possession and are not let out to tenants should be liable to pay cesses. 

Local Government in consultation with the Legal Remembrancer held that Government 
it is not necessary for Government to pay cesses in respect of unlet Govern- lands, 
mont lands in khas possession; such lands need not therefore be assessed 
to cesses. 
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CHAPTER TI. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND MEDICAL SERVICE. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 

90 The death-rate in the Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur, and Tatna Divi- 
sions was higher while that in Tivhut and OiTssa wasIow(.'r tluin iii the previous 
years. The Patna and Tirliut Divisions, -wliioli headed the list in l!)()i)-10 and 
1910-11 were again the most unhealtliy in tlio l.h'oviucai, i/liough tlieis^ was a 
considerable reduction in the dcath-rato in IJio case ol' the latter, tlio r(,!COi'd(!d 
mortality in them amounting to 4i7'45 and 35'8G agaiiust iliO'fiS find Tlio 

exceptionally high rate in Patna was due to tho severe prevalence of plague 
which killed G'9i per millc against 2-87 ol tho previous year. This sciourge was 
again markedly prevalent in the year 1911. In what constituted the jirovineo 
of Bongal it accounted for 7D,681 deaths against 40,ri8'li in the pvevioiiH year. 
The mortality from it was highest in Patna which lost 13'4() per iiiillo olits 
population. Saran, usually tho wor.st sullfiror from the disease, e-fiiue :iulv!. 

The decline in the mortality from fever tliat luid miirkf'd tlio 
two previous years was not maintained; hut there wa.s a KaLisihetory 
fall in the number of doatlis from oliolera and .sinaU-|)ox. 

ils compared with tho ])roviou.s ycfir tlie birtli-ratfs was higluir in the ihree 
Bihar Bivisious and lower olsowherc in tho Proviuee. 

91. In accordance with orders issued hy tlu' Onvfirnmont el' Tiuliii, .slejis 
were taken to improve the system of registration ol! l)irth,s and deaths under 
Municipal and Local Laws. 

92. The Malaria Committee constituted fortho Province of .Beugiil iu ihe 
previous year held three mootings and discns.sed among othtnis, ihe I'ollowing 
subjocts, vh., (1) the toaching of malaria propliylaxis in sidiools, (2) 
popularisation of the use of quinine, (3) dill'usioii ol: Icnowledge in .uiularial 
prevention, (4) distribution of quinine in treatments, and (G) eoiuiection 
between drainage conditions and malarial ju’oldems. The Hpiaiial Dejsity 
Sanitary Commissioner continued his malarial investigations during Ihe yi'ar 
in the districts of Cuttack, Puri, Bliagalpur, MuKaifarpur, Chainpjirau, Patna, 
Gaya, Sliahabad, llazarib.'igh, Manldmin, and Itauohi. Do was given an 
increased stall! and a special grant of lln 2,r)0i) Wris saiictionnil for the equip¬ 
ment of his laljoratory. Tho gratuitous disirihul-iou of (juiniiie by itinei'aui, 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons as recommended in ihe Drainage Cominittoo’s report 
was continued during tho fever season of 1911. 

EMIGBATION, 

93. As a measure of decentralisation all ofTicors in charge of disi;rici.s were 
appointed to be Superintendents of Emigration for their own disl-ricis under 
the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 (VI of 1901), witli jimvers 
to issue licenses to recruitors, local agents, and conti'actors under ihe Aet. The 
Protector of Emigrants at Calcutta whoso jurisdiction as Suporinlwiidmil; of 
Emigration had hitherto included tho whole of tho old pj-ovinci! of :il(‘ngal 
(excepting the Chota Nagpur Division and the districts of tlio Siintal Ihir- 
ganas and Sambalpur), was appointed to bo Superiiitcndont of Emigrallou for 
the town of Calcutta, tho districts ol Hooghly and Howrah, and tho Ihushloney 
Division. 

94. The Emigration Manual was revised. In tho now edition notes W'ore 
added to some of the more important sections and tho rules wore ro-amingod in a 
convenient form. Opportunity was also taken to give oU'ect to some of tho 
xeTOmmendatious of the Assam Labour Enquiry Oommittoo of 1906. parti- 
pularly those regarding the licensing of contractors and recruiters. 
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95. Several cases of malpractices m connection with recruitment Malpractice in 

were brought to the notice of G-overnment, It was ascertained that in some connection with 
districts unlicensed recruiters were in the hab’it of supplying emigrants to ' 

local agents and garden sardars who produced them for registration as their 

own recruits. As such practices constituted a source'of grave danger to the 
system of genuine sardari recruitment, the attention of Emigration Superin¬ 
tendents and registering officers was directed to the necessity of maldng 
proper enquiries before granting licenses to local agents and of satisfying 
themselves that emigrants produced for registration have been properly 
rooriiitod by garden sardars themselves ana not through undesirable and 
improper intermediaries. 

96. A notification was issued by the Government of India under sec- Prohibition of 
tion 5 of the Indian Emigration Act, XVII of 1908 (as amended by Act XIV Emigration to 
of 1910), prohibiting emigration of natives of India to Xatal with effect from Z'iatal. 

the 1st July 1911. 


MEDICAL SERVICE. 

9V. The pay and prospects of Civil Assistant Surgeons were improved by 
the introduction, witli effect from the 1st April 1912, of a time-scale of pay 
rising from Rs. 100 a month to Rs. 300 by annual increments of Rs. 10 with the 
provision of a number of posts ordinarily limited to one-tenth of the cadre, 
carrying pay of Rs. 325 and Rs. 350 a month. The changes did not affect the 
Civil Surgeoncies that were made available to this class of officers in 1898. 

SANITATION. 

'98. During the year the recommendations made by the Royal CommiTOn Conferences of 

on Decontralissation regarding occasional conferences of the Provincial Sanitary the Proyinciaf 

Commissioners with the Imperial Sanitary Commissioners were under the 

consideration of the Government of India. It was decided that such confer- 

cnees shall be held regnlarly at convenient centres,'at which ideas can bo ‘com- 

exchanged and first-hand knowledge obtained of what is being done^ in the missioners. 

matter of sanitation in different places. The first conference of the land waa 

held at Bombay in October 1911. 

99. Another important scheme under consideration was the improvement improvemeht of 
of the Sanitary services. Local Govornmenis were empowered to the Sanitary 
select their Sanitary Commissioners from officers serving in the PTOVincial Services. ^ 
Sanitary Department, provided'that no_ officer of less than 15 years’ service 
is appointed without the previous sanction of the Government of India. They 
were also permitted to select their Deputy Sanitary Commissioners oithei fiom 
the officers of the Mian Medical Service or, subject to certain conditions, from 
among private medical practitioners. It was decided that health officers should 
bo appointed in the larger municipal towns and properly trained and qualified 
Sanitaiy Inspectors should be provided in other towns anil rmal areas,. 
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EDUCATION. 


= 100. The Eoyal Gommisaion oa Docontralizafcion had. mado various roooin- 

mendations on matters relating to education, in regard to whicli the Local 
■ Government were consulted. Their views were submitted to the GovornintmtoJ! 
' India during the year. As a measure of decentralization and devolution and 
also with a view to reduction of work in tho Secretariat and in tli,o oJIlco of 
the Director of Public Instruction, certain powers wero delegated by Govorn- 
ment to the Director of Public lustructiou and by tho Dircotor to luspco- 
toTs of Schools and Principals of Oollegos. 

101. During the year the superior inspocting staff was rcdistribulKid in order 

that more Additional Inspectors might bo set free for tho inspciotion of tho numer¬ 
ous High Schools in the Presidency and Burd wan Divisions. Tho Divisions now 
composing this'Province thus lost two Additional Tnspooto,T',s, who were re¬ 
placed by two Assistant Inspectors. The Patna and TirJmt Divisions worn still 
left in charge of one Inspector of Schools assisted by an Assistant .Inspec¬ 
tor' and an Additional Inspector, tho latter of whom was entrusted with tho 
immediate supervision of all the schools in tho Tirhut Division except 
the Government High Schools and the Training School at Motibari. The 
Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa Divisions wore oaeJi loft with one 
Inspector. • ■ 

102. Of the various Imperial grants made during 1011-12 tho private 
Colleges in the Divisions constituting this Province received non-roourring 
grants amounting to Es. 88,000, whEst Es. di8,2r)0 was di,stribut(!d to aided 
schools, and Government Schools and Colleges received Es. 2,10,000 .Cor hostels; 
Es. 57,62di was allotted for tho equipment of Primary Schools. 

103. Eevised Eules wero issued for tho award of Govornmont Junior and 
Senior scholarships; provision was mado in them for special junior seliolarships 
for Muhammadans aud aborigines and also for encouraging fomalo cduoivtio'n. 
In order to enable all Indian G-overnment Scholars in .Eiigland to avail 
themselves of tho _ information and advico which tho Educational Advisor to 
fcdian'Students is in a position to giro them, tho rules for tho award of Statf) 

scholarships. Government Sanskrit aud Araliio scliolarships, and 
tenable in England were revised by tho Goircrnmont 

iTr I nni a 


the Governmont of Eastorn Bengal and Assam tho 
-tschnical Examination Board was reconstituted. Tho moat imuortaut 
SSSiwJI that the SuperintaOon. ot ol 

Technical and Industrial Institutions m Bengal was appointed occ-oftoio 
Seomta^. In consequence of the resignation of Mr. W. T Gfiffitlis Mini-nE? 
Instructor for the coUiery districts, th^ scheme of MiLg insSS 
coal-fields was modified by the appointment as local instructors of four qualified 

centres. At tho same time tho Training fflow 
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105. The second grade Training School at Motihari was raised to the status 

of g, first grade Training School to meet the requirements of the increased Schools, 
number of students from the Tirhut Division. 

106. To celebrate the Imperial Coronation Durbar at Delhi on December The Coronation 
12th, nickel coronation medallions were distributed to pupils of educational in- Celebrations, 
stitutions throughout the Province, Government defrayed the cost in the case of 
Government Institutions whilst local bodies paid a portion for the schools 

under their control. It was decided by the Government of India that the 12th 
December should in future be recognised as a day of loyal celebrations in all 
educational institutions. 

107. With a view to the diffusion of the rudiments of postal information Diffusion of 
among hoys of Government Schools a small pamphlet on postal matters prepared 

by the Postmaster-General in Bengal was translated into the different verna- 
culara and distributed to all teachers of primary classes. 

LITEIUTUEE AND THE PEESS. 


108. During the year the total number of newspapers and periodicals pub- Newspapers, 
lished in the districts now comprised in Bihar and Orissa wore 9 in English 
and 33 in the vernacular. They arc comparatively unimportant and their 
oirculation is very limited. The two loading papers are the Bekaree and the 
Star of JJtkal, published, respectively, at Bankiporo and Cuttack and purport¬ 
ing to represent Biliari and Oriya public opinion. 
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VETERINARV DEPARTMENT. 

109. Tlie sclteiwe sanctioned in 1910 fortlie ptovincialifiatlon of lilioSiihonli- 
nate Veterinary Service -vvas introduced with effect front the Int a\])ril 1911. A-s 
a result, l<li out of the IS stationary and 27 out of the 41 itinerant Veterinary 
Assistants employed in this Province wore trausCiuTod to tJai Provincial Service 
during the year. Of the remaining Assistants, one stationary aiul nine 
itinerant, of whom five wore reserve, wore paid for eutirclyby CJoverniuont, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF BIHAR AND ORISSA, 

I911-12. 


CHAPTER I.-PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Physical Features of the Country, Area, Ciirhate, 
and Chief Staples. 


1. Bihar and Orissa lies between 13“ 02' and 27“ 30' N. latitude and between 
82“ 31' and 88“ 26' E. longitude. Bihar and Orissa now includes the three groat 

S rovinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpnri and is bounded on the north by 
lopal and tho Ear^eeling district of Bengal; on the east by Bengal ; oh the 
south by tho Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west by the tjnited Pro- 
Tincos pf Agra find.Oudh and,the Central Provinces. 

2,-Pho-area iof .the British tarritorios which.constitute the Lieutonant- 
Governorship-of Bihar and Qriasa is 83,181 square miles, inclusive of the area 
of largo rivers. In addition ,to the districts which are directly unday 
British rule, there are two groups of petty-States, which lie’ to the south and 
southTwest of the Province and which under the.naraps of tiio Tributary States 
of Orissa and the Political States of Chota Nagpur are goyorned each by its own 
Chief, under the .superintendence, and with the advice, of, the Ooriimissioner of the 
nearest British Administrative division. The area of these territories.is 28,648 
square miles, and as it is -qsual to include, them when speaking of Bihar and Orissa, 
the area of tho whole Province may be stated at 111,829 square miles. Two of 
the provinces ofxthe Lieutenant-Governorship of .Bihar and Orissa, viz., Bihar 
and Orissa, consist of great river valleys ; the,third, Chota Nagpur, is a moun¬ 
tainous region which separates them from tho G,entral Indian Plateau, Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of .theMahanadi .and,the neighbouring rivers and is 
bounded by the Bay of Bengal on the south-east, and walled in on the north¬ 
west by Tributary hill States. Bihar lies, on the north of the Province and 
comprises tho higher valleys of the Ganges, from the spot where it issues from 
the territories of the Lieutenant-Governor of i.ho.United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Between Bihar and Orissa, hut, stretching further westward, and deep 
into the hill country, lies Ohota Nagpur. 

3. The Province is no uniform belt of country. It contains tracts pre¬ 
senting numerous diverse features. The rich alluvial plains of Bihar abound 
in produce of all kinds, rice, indigo, innumerable grains and pulses, oilseeds of 
various kinds, cotton, tobacco and, where tho rainfall is sufficient and the soil 
suitable, jute and other fibres. The slopes, which cover the most of Chota Nagpur, 
are rich in mineral resources. The Jharia coalfield in the Manhhum District 
had an output in 1911-12 pf about 6-J- million tons. The coalfields of Hazaribagh 
have yet to be fully exploited and in the same district many mica mines are 
worked, some under European supervision. Chota Nagpur also contains valu¬ 
able forests, as does Orissa, though the resources of tho latter Division are 
mainly agricultural. 


4. The length of railways completed and open for traffic on Slst March 1912 

within the Provinco 
was 2,971'91 miles 
as shown in the 
margin, excluding 
117'33 miles of light 
railways. 


ErAlLWAYS. 

Boneal and Notth-WcBtom Bail-way 
Bcnffal-Nagpni: ^ 

Baotoi'n BoTgal Stato BaUway 
Kaat Indian Ilailwoy 

Total 


Milee. 

928*18 

8&3-09 

ITO'OO' 

1,040*31 


LigKT KAtnWATB. 

Milod. 

Anah-Saeaiam 
Dehri-Bohtas 
BuTshtiarpur-Biliar 


eo’50 

23'83 

83’00 


Total 


117’83 


Area and 
boundaries. 


Railways, 
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s. A list of the canals in ilio Province is given liolnw. Tlio linear milog 
which are navigable are spocifiecl. The ostiinatotl longtli of the Trilioiii Canal 
project in the Ohamparaii district, which is still under consiraciion, is Gl-|- 
miles;— 


OHssg. Canids, Milcfi. 

Main and Branch Canala 
(Irrigation). 

Of which navigable SO-t-J 

Distributary ebaiincls 


Sime Ciniii/s. Milr.s. 

Jfain and Branch Oanals ;!II7| 
(Irrigation). 

01' whicli navigable 31S,]. 

Dwtributary cluinuuls l.lhiH,]. 


Orissa Coast Canals, 

Main and Br.uioh Canals 130^- 
for navigation only. 


Sarnn Gnitnh. 

hfain and Bi'iuiiih Oaniils SJrDo 
(Irrigation only), 


Rivers. 6 . The Ganges enters Bihar from tlio IJuitcd Province.s of Agra and 

Oiiclh near Gharnpnr; shortly after it receives tlio Oogra on l;he nortii bank, 
tbeSonoontbo south, and the Gandak again on tlio nortii, at iraji|>ur, all 
rivers of oonsiderablo volnnio, and maintains a coiir.S'O gencnilly ('asterly, but 
diversified with windings. The ICosi joins it below .liliagiilpur, aflor wlucli tlio 
river turns the corner of the Bajmahal hills and ontors tho province ol Bengal, 
The Snbarnarekha, tho Baitarini, and tho Mahanadi or “ great river " of Orissa 
have a direction gonerally parallel to ono anotiu'.r, and pnr-siie a south-easterly 
course, the two former rising in Chota Nagpur and tlio latter in tlio Central 
Provinces. 


Mountains. 7 , Bajmahal hills, which are astimai,od to cover an area of 1,308 

square miles, form an isolated group, the north-onstern extromity of whicli ends 
near the town of that name, round wliioli tlio Gango.s Ihnvs, They are tho first 
connected high ground that strikes tho eyo of tlie tmvedler n-sctui'liiig 11 )d 
G auges. South-west of these are broken, detaohod hills of considerable lioight, 
tholai'gest of wiiich is Parasnatb, lisiiig out of tlio surroiuuling country, often 
ill ail almost perfect conical form, to a height of about 4,480 feet. Mituyof 
these can be scon on tho Chord lido botwoon llaniganj and .Lakiitserai, and 
appear geographically as irregular links botween tlio !ltajiualial bills and the 
pla,teau of Chota Nagpur, which is hilly almost throngliout, scantily impulatcd 
and covered with Jungle over most of its surface, In IROS Para.suath wa.s 
selected as a convalescent dop 6 t for European troops, but in 1808 it ivas aban¬ 
doned, The water-supply proved sulllcient for only GO to 80 mi'n, the iilatoau 
at the summit was too coirlincd for oxoroiso, and tlie solitude ami ipuet liad a 
depressing effect on tho invalid sohliors. Tlio Kaiinur lulls ou the ua,sl,cru por¬ 
tion of tho Viiidhya llango, extend to tho sonlh of SJialmbiul di.sl riel., and tlie 
ruined fort of Bohtas is situated on those hills, The general height of tlie 
plateau is 1,500 feet. To the south of Chota Nagpnr, on tlie west side of (h'Wsa, 
are the _ Orissa Tributary Mahals, a hilly country oeiitnbung a ouUMiilerabh 
population. There aro forests of sal on tho liill.s, ivliich run parallel to Ihe lino 
of coast from north-cast to soiilh-wost as far as the Ohiika lake, nefir the woiitli- 
west extremity of the province, on Bio hanks of which, as along the-seashore 
of Cuttack, much salt is manufactured. 

; 8 . The grea,ter part of Bihar consists of nniaterru)ite(l Jl!it.H Kuliicct to 

inundation and rich in mould, some portions being naturally more fuidilo thou 
others. 


Lakes. 


Soils, 


9. The Ohiika lake, which is situated in tho south-east oornoi'of the. 'Puri 
district in the Orissa Division, is poar-shapod, and is di4 milu.s long ; its northern 
hall has a mean breadth of about 13 miles, while the soiUhorn Imlf tapers into 
an irregularly ourvod point, haroly averaging live milo.siti width, .It.s sniallosi. 
area is 844 square miles in the dry weather, increasing to about 450 during the 
rainy season. The average depth of tho lake is from three to five feet; it 
scarcely anywhere exceeds six feet. 

Besides the Chilka, there is no other lake of any importance, though there 
are innumerable Jhoels or shallow sheets of water. 

I speaking the provinoo may be divided into two great ttrea.s 

(a) the alluvial tract, and ,(5) tlio gnoissic tract. Tho former is a part 
Avlf plain, while the latter is a ooutinuation of the 

great tableland of Central India. Tho alluvial tract comprises almost tho 
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Tvliole of Bihar and the coast fringe of Orissa, while the districts of the Chota 
Nagpnr Division, the Santal Parganaa, the southern portion of the districts 
of Shahabad, Patna, Gaya and Bhagaljnir, and the Tributary Mahals of Orissa 
belong to the gneissic area. 
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11. It has been customary to divide the alluvial tract which consists of sand 
and clay, brought down by the great rivers, into two clashes— (a) the older 
alluvium and (5j the newer alluvimn. The province of Bihar and Orissa 
contaiins very little of the latter type of alluvium. In fact, with the esoep- 
tf&n of the Mahanadi delta and the diaras of the great rivers, almost the whole 
of the alluvial area consists of the older variety, and is subjected more fre¬ 
quently to denudation than to deposition. This older alluvium usually con¬ 
sists of alternating beds of sand and clay, frequently containing large quantities 
of hanhar or nodules of carbonate of iron. Frequently, beneath the clay hods 
are found water-hearing strata in which the water exists at oonsidcrahle ju’essure 
and in Western Bihar it has been found of great benefit to put down bore-holes 
through these strata. 

The surface features of the older alluvimn arc very varied in character- 
This is maiuly due to differences of level, but partly also to general dilfcrcnces 
in chemical and physical composition. Hence, although as a general rule, any 
crop can bo grown in any district, yet in practice wc find that certain crops 
flourish much more in certain districts than in others. As a case in point 
we may mention the tobacco crop, which is grown very widely in oqi'- 
tain areas, and hardly at all' in others. Such a marked preference of a 
crop for the soil of a certain district must point to marked peculiarities in 
the soil of that area, peculiarities which may be due, either to differences of 
level, or to differences in the character of the sediment brought down by the 
rivers, to whoso influence the formation of the alluvium has been due. It is 
probable in fact, that each river basin has its own general characters. As an 
illustration of this may he taken the Darbhanga district in which, it is stated 
in a recent report, that a yellow sandy loam is the prevailing soil south of the 
Boor Gandak river, a blackish clayey loam in the Doab between the Baglim,ati 
and Boor Gandak, and a,heavy clay, almost white, north of the Baghmati 
river. ' 

igain, the chomical characteristics of soils in different riyer basins are as 
varied as can possibly be. Soils have been analysed from Tirhnt which con¬ 
tained as much as 20 per cent, of lime and, in fact such a high percentage of lime 
is a common characteristic of all soils over a great tract of country in this part 
of the province. On the otlier hand, soils from tho south of the Ganges, as 
a rule, are by no means so rich in lime and it is possible that many of the 
marked difforcnocs between tho crops in different tracts may be duo tp such 
variations. 


It is evident, therefore, that tho so-called old alluvium can ho divided into 
many sub-heads, principally according to the relative proportions of sand and 
clay which it contains, but also in one or two cases by actual striking differ¬ 
ences in chemical composition, Such differences, acting together wil.h differ-i 
ences in climatic conditions, aro probably lai'gcly instrumental in determining 
the characters of crops grown in spocifled jiracts. In western Biltar, for in¬ 
stance in Saran, there are a few patches of usar soil the effect of which appears 
to be most harmful; this soil is found sporadically throughout the pro-vince. 
Such soils, however, are not sufficiently frequent to constitute a menace to 
agriculture. 

The now alluvium is of very littlo importance in this province. With the 
exception of a few isolated jheels in Bihar, of the delta of the Mahanadi ip 
Orissa, and of the diaras of all rivers there is little soil tlpit egn be classed 
under this heading. The general characteristic of such soil is that it is riolicr 
in plant foods than the old alluviunij particularly in nitrogen in which the 
older soil is markedly deficient. 

12 . The gneissic soil has been formed by tho decomposition of highly foliated 
crystalline rooks, composed of quartz, felspar and mica. The soil has been 
formed in situ,, while alluvial soil is, of course, composed of transported parfii 
cles v'ashcd down by the fivers, The gneissic tvact in pihar and Chota Nagpu? 
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consists of a li’gli undulating tableland fringed by hills, roclis, and cxtoiisivo 
jungle, and it stands out in sliarp contrast to tho alluvial area. In the 
northern part of this tableland, much valuable rice land has been obtained 
by a laborious torracing of the slopes. In Banclii also, in tlio doprossioiis lying 
between successive ridges of snifaco, there is a good deal ol: rice cultivation. 
Maize, millets, oilseeds and pulses are grown in the uplands but the crests of 
the ridges are very hifortilo and barren. 


13. The laterito soils which, strictly spoahing, cannot ho included tathor as 
alluvial or gueissic, are to be found sloping upwards, towards tho interior t'roRi 
underneath the old alluvium of Orissa, and also in tho overlying part of tlio 
Ohota Nagpur plateau. I'hoy consist of 'nodules of brown haunatite and coarse 
quartz sand, comonted togother into a more or loss coliorout .mns.s bu(. ai; times 
remaining in a loose gravelly condition. Thoy pass by various gradations 
into a sandy clay with a fow forruginous nodules, As a rule these soils arc 
very pioor in tho ossential ingrodioiits for plant lilu. 


As regards tho crops which are grown in dilToronti parts o 1: thii province 
it must be pointed out that rice is tho major crap in all districts. Again, it is 
difficult to assign special typos of soil to spooilic parts except in one or tiro 
■outside cases. It will, however, bo of intoro.st to give a tabular statonumt of 
the types of soils and tlio classes of crop grown on caoh ty])u. 


Soil, 

Omi). 

.UiouiirkH. 

'Clay soil 

Winter rico oxoopt in low lyiiifr pladiiH whioli 
arc flooded till late Novonibur. On huiiIi kudu 

! 

Clay loam 

rabi erojis suiili aa inuHtiivd am ffrmvn. 


llabi aroRs in tho high lands. Wintur paddy 
on tho low lauds. Good fur sugaroauB on lugli 
lands. 

i 

Loam 

Mainly rabi oropp. Good laud for suganiano. 


Sandy loam 

Eabi crops, and maizu 

This soil ap]»fMirs 
1)0 partimilarly i't 
oumblo I'or tobaii 

Sand ,,, 

Cucurbits tiro grown on tho Hinuly <ih[u*n 
rivers. 



CLIMATE, 

Temperature. M. The olimato of tho greater part of Eihar and Orissa is rather dilforoat 

from that of Bengal. 

15. Tho mean annual temperature varies from 83'' at Cuttack to 75" at the 
elevated stations of Hazarihagh and Itanohi. Over practioally the whole 
province May is tho warmest month, with moan tomjHjraturos hotwt'on 
86 “ and 94". On the setting in of the rains in .Tiino there is a slight fall and 
during the next three months the readings range between 78" and 85", A 
comparatively rapid fall occurs during the next three months witli the result 
that the December temperature nowhere excoods 71", while in Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur it is generally below 6-t“. In Orissa and Chela Nagpur December 
IS the coolest month of the year, but in Bibnr the January temperaturos 
are slightly lower than those of Docoralior. The higbost afternoon tomTieraturcs 
are generally recorded in May in Oriasa, Chota Nagpur and tho south of Bihar, 
ut in April 111 the northern halt of Bihar where tho heat of May is sainowhat 
mitigated by the moLst easterly winds that are intorraittontly o-xporitmeod, 
They vary between 95° and 105“ in Bihar, between 99" and 105" in Ohota 

Srr r"®'' absolutely higliest aftonioon 

temperatures yet recorded va^ between 109“ and 118“. Tho night temporaturo 

Obitn ™nths Decmnber and January, averages about 01“ in Bihar and 

ate* adYonX 
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Tlie mean daily range ol tcmperafure is smallest on the coast, and is on geography, 
the whole nearly twice as large in the dry season as in the rainy sea.son from ■ • 

Juno to Scptainber. 

IG. On the moan of the year, the humidity is lowest on the high groiincl of Humidity. 

Ohota Nagpur and thence increases both northwards and southwards, being 
greatest op the coast of Orissa. It averages 84i per cent, at Biilasore and liaise 
Point on the one hand and at Pumoa on the other ; 79 at Barhhanga, 7' at 
Outtack, 71 at Chaibassa, about 71 at Gaya and Sambalpiir and GG on the 
plateau of Ohota Nagpur. On the coast the variation during the yoar is small, 
the monthly values varying lietweon SO and 78, hut at the inland stations, ^tlie 
range is large : thus the average humidity at Uazariliagli varies from 36 m 
April to 89 iu August and at Patna from 49 in March to 87 in lUigust. 

In Bihar, as in Ori,ssa, the relative humidity during the dry season from 
Novombor to February, iiotwitlistaiiding the small quantity of vapour in the 
air, is almost as high as during tho rains. 

17. In Bihar and Ohota Nagpur tho hr.st five and the last two months Cloud, 
of tho year are tho most free from cloud, the average proportion of clond-covorod 
sk}' being in general below ono-fonrtb of tho total expianse. With the adyoiii. 
of the monsoon in Jnuo the cloudiness mcrcasc.s rapidly, and in July and August 
the sky is almost fully overcast. In. September, witli the weakening of the 
monsoon, the quantity of cloud diminishos, and by the middlo of October the 
sky ha.y become almost free from cloud. In Oi‘issa tbo .sky is on tbc avIioIo 
more cloudy than in Chota Nagpur and Bihar, particularly so on the coiLst, 
where on the average of the year onc-half of the sky is clouded over. 

January is on tho whole the hrig'htest month of tho year, hut Novomher, 

Doeombor and Pobruary arc nearly as clear. The cloudiest season in the year 
is from Juno to August when at least throe-fomtlis of tho whole sky is ooveroil 
with cloud. 

IS. In Chota Nagpur tho wind is unsteady in tho rainy season from Winds. 

Juno to Septombor, but during tho rcst of tho year it forms part of tho movc- 
m.Gnt doAvn the Gaugetic plain, and is generally from between west and 
north-north-west in direction. In Bihar the prevailing wind is from west or 
wost-north-wost during tho dry season from Novombor to March ; in April 
damp easterly winds begin to bloiv at intervals, particularly in tho noighbour- 
hood of the hills, and intensifying during May hold possossion of practically 
tho whole area from Juno to Soptemhor. In Orissa north to north-oa.st vrincls 
prevail from about tho middle of October to the caiiior part of Poliruaiy; then 
winds of direction from between south and south-west sot in on tho coast, and, 
strengthening gradually, blow with great steadiness during the hot and rainy 
seasons. 

19. Tho province lies within tho zone influenced by tho iviutcr storms, Rainfall, 
and experiences occasional light raiu during tho first two mouths of 
tlie year. 

During tho next throe months the precipitation is heavier, particularly in 
May, and is due mainly to thunderstorms and, hailstorms. Tho rains set in 
about the iriiddLo of June, and in Bihar and Ohota Nagpur last up to tho second, 
wook of October, and in Orissa three or four weeks longer; but little rain 
falls during tho rest of the year. 

The annual rainfall averages nearly 58" in Orissa, 63" in Ohota Nagpur 
and 50" in Bihar. Speaking broadly, about 90 per cent, of the total .fall is roceivod 
from tho wet monsoon which lasts practically from Juno to Octohor and only 
about 10 per cent, during the remaining sovon months. 

Tho driest month in tho year is December rvith only oightocn cents of rain 
and tho rainio.st in July with an average fall of about 13 inches. Tho districts 
of Burnoa, Outl.ack and Samhalpur are those of h eaviost rainfall. Their normal 
annual fall is G7" GO" and 58" respectively, and in a few places it exceeds 75". 

Tho region of lowest rainfall is defined by the Sliahahad, Gaya and Saran 
districts where tho average annual fall is a littlo over". 
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GEOGRAPHY^'" largest annual fall on record is that of 1880 ndicn it amounted 

_ ■ to 05-55", and the smallest is that of 18-t3 when tL.e total recorded hill -vvas 

only 31'82'''. The heaviest Ml in 2di hours during the jiasi; 21 yoar.s is IS'SO" 
recorded on June 25, 18i>7. 

One of the moat remarlcablo foaturos of tho rainfall is i.ho ocseasional 
ocGLu-rance during the rains of excessive local dowiiioiirs during very short 
intervals. These apiiear to occur chioRy along the Himalayas. Thus ou tJui 
13th September 1879 a total rainfall of 35-38 iucli.es ivas registered at Ihirneii 
for the previous 24 hours, whilst at the noighhouring stations of ,Ma(lhu]mr, 
Bhagalpur, vlraria and ICishanganj tho rainfall for ^lh(^ aanui period -was !)'5", 
1-35", 2-DS" and O'SO" rcspcctivoiy. Sucli downpours are usually assooiahal 
with cyclonic storms. llainl’aH is voi-y regular in its iiuiuleiiei', in tfliota 
hiagpur, but i.s comparatively xirocarious in Bihar cand Orissa, and severe 
droughts arc of occasional occurrence there. 

Storms. 20. Besides tlio short-lived disturbamscs, tb under.si,orma and nor-westiu's, 

which occur occasionally during the dry season, from .hebrnary to May, 
ilie southern part of the province is visited quite commonly during the 
rainy season by cyclonic storms. As a rule those storms are not severe, but 
very occasionally they a.re of great intensity and causo groat damage. The, 
Balse Point cyclone of Soptombor 1886, for instance, caused extremely rough, 
weather, and was accompanied by a .storm wave which clostroycd tho station, 
the water rising to a height of about 22 feet above moan, soa-lovel. 

CHIEF STAPLES. 


Rice. 


21. nice has been a valued food-cro]) in India from tho oarliesl; limoH, 
the name by which it is generally known is d/im or clhwmjit, .sigui-fying 
in Sanskrit “the supporter or nourishor of mankind”. At iho ]mM(',ut day 
it is widely cultivated tliroughout India. In Bihar and Chota Nag-pur iJm 
food of tho ma-ssea includes the grain of ra.U oro])a, sucli as wheat, barley 
and pulses, and that of crops, such, as Indiau-corn and millets. 'L'Jie 

coarse early rice is mainly oaten by tho poorer oltissos, while the riehev ehisse.s 
eat the finer late rices. Pulses, fish, vegetables, oil, salt, spiees and otlun- 
condimonts aro added to give rico a relish, Tho nitrogcuotis lUltl■itiv(^ 
element which exists in small quantitiiis in rice is snppliixl to a gr(>aL extent 
by the pulses which aro consumed with, it. 

According to the host source of information availablo, 'whieh. eauiiol, 
he said to claim strict accuracy, tho normal area cultivated -yvith rico in this 
province may be ustimatod roughly at 17,200,000 acros. The gross area ol 
the province boiug in round uurnhors .53,200,000 acres, and tile total onl- 
tivated area being estimated at 27,400,000 acres, it will ho .scum lliat the ,ric(! 
area comprises about 32 por cent, of tho gross area and G.'.{ por colit. of the 
actual cropped area. 


22._ Chore aro inniimcrable varieties of rico familiar to cultivators under 
distinctive names, and possessing p.articular properties which make tlu'.ir 
cultivation suitable to particular localitios. In, this pi-oviiico tlio.su may all ho 
referred to three main classes according to tlio land in, ivliioh tlipy aro '>towii 
the season of the year when they aro reaped, and the period taken in comiiu’ 
to maturity. ^ Those classes are (l)thG hUadol, or early ricu croi), (2) I,lie 
<^Tiian, agJiani or 'winter rice crop and (3) the ho 7 'o or rice 


Aus or early autumn rice (so called from tho Sanskrit awi earlv) ii 
grown both in high lands -which are above inundation level, .-md in 'soim 
fhstricts on low lands_ with two or throe loot of water on thoni. Ai'tor tin 
harvesting of the- raU crop, tho land is well ploughed and l.hcii tbo soc.d foi 
tho crop is sown broadcast generally with tho fmst shmvors of rain ii 
April and May, and the crop,is liarvestod during tho months ol' July, Au'-iisi 
and Soptomher. Aus rico requires less water than the other two main ciaKSoi 
of lice, hut at the same tuno is moro dependent on tlio Bea,s()u and roquiroi 
more attention in its cultivation. , Early rico occupies tho land M i 
comparatively short time, some varieties being ready for tho sickle in 60 days 
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and this allows fcho land to bo cultivated also •vvitli cold-wcathor crops. Aus '^GEOGRA^HYt'" 
rice is, as a rule, sown bi.'oadoast, but it is occasionally transplanted in certain — 
districte. Its outtiirn is gonorally less than tliat ot aman, and its price lower 
in the market. It i.s very nsoftil in supplying a food-grain and fodder at a 
time of the yoar ■when the stock of amcm''vice, of theiiirovions year is approach¬ 
ing oxliLiustion. The grain of mts rice is coanso and rather diilicalt to digest, 
and is eaten generally by tho iioorer clas.ses. 

Amnn rice iuclndos the largest number of yarietios grown and occupies 
tho main piortion of the rice area of this Province. Tho yarietios of cemau 
differ much from each other in tho fiiioncss of the grain, and in their colour 
and fragrance. The crop, however, is broadly divided into two principal ]:inds, 
vis., (a) the early aman, known as hathem. tho west and chola aman in the oast, 
also called ropa, and (jb) tho late aman. The former is transplanted, the latter 
is both transplanted and sown broadcast. The flnor varieties of rice, which are 
either oaten by tho well-to-do olassos or are exported, are olitaiiied from the late 
aman. Tho seed is first sown in moderately liigli nurseries, and when tho 
seodlingR have attained a height of nine to cighhion inolies, (hey are 
transplanted Into low moist lands, svhoro rain water lias colloctod, and which 
have been previously carofnlly projiarcd hy rc]ioatod ploiighiug.s. Tho first of 
those xilongliings is, as a rulo, not done until the first showers of tho rains. 

The crop is generally sown in May or Juno, transplanted about a month later, 
and reaped in November or Dcccmhcr. In many districts a m&f crop is sown 
broadcast in the d/ian before tho harvest. This is left in tho hold when tho rice 
is out and gives a second crop off! tho laud. 

In certain districts deep-water rico is grown in jVnis and other low 
lying places liable to flood. In North Bihar this rice is sown Iivoadcast in 
March, a.snally together ivith other crops, for example, mimg. The mimg is 
Wwoated lato in May or Juno. The rico has time to take a good hold before 
the rains, and is able to keep its head above water during the floods of tho rainy 
season, except in tho ease of a very rapid rise, as it is capable of a very rapid 
growth and will survive a total .suhmcrgonco for short periods. Tlic stems 
increase in height witli tho rise of water and sometimes attain a length of fifteen 
or twenty feet, if ncoossary. This rico is also harvested in Dcoombor. 

Tho third main class of rico is tho horo or spring rico which is 
generally coarse or bard and loss nutritions than tho other varieties, and, like 
aus, is oon,sn.tned by tho poorer claasc.s. It is a three to six months crop 
cultivated on ahara, diams, edges cijhils, canals and, tanks, and on soft raarsliy * 

lands. It is sown during the winter months and is harvested before the floods 
of tho rainy season. Tlmro are two systems of cultivation of loro paddy, viz., 
transplanted or rooa, and broad-castod or lepi. In tho former case tho seed is 
sown in a seed-bed generally from October to January and transplanted from 
Beceraber to Ifobruary. In tho latter, tho seed is at once sown on tho deep 
muddy lands and plastered over hy means of a plantain .stem, and this method is 
hence called lapri. Beforo sowing, the seed is soaked for houivs in a closed 
earthen pot, whioh helps siironting. The tepi sowing is done on the river beds 
when tho water is at its lowest level. It may bo also cultivated as a rain crop on 
comparatively dry land.s with tho aid of artificial hrigation, in wliioh case it i.s 
sown about, tile end of May, transplautod in July and August, and reajiod by the 
end of October. 

23. The work of harvesting is generally done by men, but in many parts 
of Biliar and Orissa, o,specially among tbo poorer raiyata, women also assist in 
the harvest. In South Bihar and Ohota Nagpur fcrai'mxilantation is usually done 
hy women. When the xdants have not attained a good longih they are cut at 
some distance from the ground, so that a largo portion of stubble may bo loft for 
the cattle to graze on. When, however, the stems arc sufBciontly long to be made 
into Imndles of straw they arc cut close to the roots. When tho stalks are under 
waliOi' and are nsoloss, the oars alone arc cut off. The cro]-) after being cut is carri¬ 
ed homo either on tho hoada of reapers or in carts or hy bangh k, and often hy boat. 

The mode of separating tho grain is to have it trodden out by cattle or men 
on a threshing-floor, or to heat it out by hand on a plank. Tho winnowing 
is done by means of a ba.sk 0 t shaken over the head. The lighter chaff is blown 
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-witli a -u^ooden lever called Ihc clhenhi whicb. is worked by tlio ^woinoii of Hie 
bonsebold. When tba paddy has been threshed, some ol it is u.Hii.'ilIy sold 
to pay the rent, and some is given to the money-lender iu I'ayinent 
of debts, the rest being stored for household use. The grain is stored 
either in large baskets, or else iu slacks or godowns. _ il'lic 1)iisk(.dK Avhicli 
are used by the poorer cultivators are of a roughly cyliiidiical shape, anil are 
plastered on tho inside with cowdung and mud, to make them air and watev-tiglit. 
Wealthier villagers, who carry on a togular trade in riee, store their paxldy in. 
circular stacks or in houses constructed of wood with thatched roofs and mud 
walls. 


24. It is somewhat difficult to give tho average outturn of riee jier acre 
with accuracy, hrom the iiest sources of iu Cormatiou available and taking 
into consideration estimates formed from enquiry, and iu hihiuj ea.sos I'rom 
statistics of actual wcigluncnts, the outturn of deancil rice for a mmilie.v of 
years and. for all classes of lands has been ostimated at .10 niaLiiuts for early rice 
and 15 mannds for late rice. 


Wheat. 25. Wheat forms an important food-staple in Bihar, and tliero is a lai'go 

surplus production which finds its way into Ualeutla from the iliMiriets of 
the Patna and Bhagalpmr Divisions. In tlie Shahabad dislriet ijiere are 
214,800 acres under wheat and in Moiighyr 205,000 aci'e.s, in (Jhota Ka.gimv 
the ja'incipal Avlioat-gvowing dl,strict is Palamau. T’Jie normal area under 
wheat in this Province has been cstimatediit alnmt 1); million acres, and the 
rates of outturn have licen taken as 12niaiuuls to tlie acre for tlie BlJiar 
districts and 61 maunds for Clvota Nagpur. Tim avorago outturn diqioiuhs 
very much on &e extent to which the cro]) is Indgated and manurod. On the 
whole, it seems prohalde that tlie. estimate of oiiLliivn for B.iluir just cited 
is too high, and that the average yield to the iiero dpe.s not exceed 10 bushels 
that is aliout 8 mauiids, which is tho iigiiro generally cited for all India. 
Wheat is_ sown in the latte half of October and liaiwested in Mareli. 
Many varieties of whoat-gi:ains arc grown iu tlvis 'Province. Tlic four princii>al 
kinds known to the trade arc— 



Marua—Koclo. 


Parley, 


No. 1 club, containing 75 iicr cent. of. white and 25 of rod. 

No. 2 club, containing G5 per cent, of ivhito and 35 of rod. 

No. 3 hard rod. 

No. 4 soft red. 

No. 1 club is a vory superior soft white grain which is (.'xtoh,.sivo]y grown, 
ill tlie southern part of the subdivisions of Buxar and Basaram, as well as 
in the district of Shahahad; it is equal to tho best Delhi or MiiKa'irar.uugm' 
wheat. Bhagalpur grow.s hard and soft red w.hoat. 

26. Marua Itodo are hotli clioapor than riee, and are nnieh eaten Iiy 
the lower classes. Wodo is a millot of the size of a canary seed. Each plaiit 
has alougish ear, longer and thicker than an oar of corn, and containing nboufc 
an egg-cup full of grain. When used for food, it is boiledlikoricc, or made into 
chapaiis. The crop is popular with, tho poorer classes, as it can ])o readily 
grown on inferior soil, hut the grain is not one of the most nutritions. Mama 
is a cognate grain to kodo, but it grows in bushy tufts and not in waving 
ears as /corfo docs. It is an important crop iu Bihar and in 'the Oliofn 
Nagpur Division. The normal acreage for tho whole province i.s o.stim,ated 
at 1,107,700 acres and the outturn at 10 maunds per aero. It may he 
either sown broadcast or transplanted. Unlike other cereals, it does not roquiro 
to he reaped at once as the grains adhere closely to the car and do not fall off 
readily. The ears are reaped by tire sickle, and the straw is left on the ground 
to be eaton by cattle or to he used as fuel. Tho grain is generally conyortod 
into flour^, which is used by the lower classes Cor making broad. It is also 
eaten boiled in water like rice, with which it is sometimes mixed hoforo 
Doilmg. 

■= 27. The total area sown in hai'ley in tho province of Bilmr and Orissa 

is estimated at 1,428,200 acres, and tho normal yield is about 10 i- maunds per 
acre. It is an important crop in Bihar, Tho export trade in barley ia small. 
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The cMof seat o£ barley cultivation is in South Bihar, where it forms one of ■^GEOGRAPHyt^ 

tho cheapest food crops. In North Bihar and in the Bhagalpur Division it is __ 

of less importance. Like wheat and most rabi crops, it is grown on uplands 
or on high-lying paddy lands off which the early varieties of paddy have been 
harvested. Barley is sown towards the end of October or early in November 
and harvested in March. The grain is ground into a coarse meal and made 
into ohapatis, dither by itself or mixed with wheat-meal, keraq, Jehesari or 
other kinds of dal; so.mGtimo.s it is mixed with ludian-corn. It is also parched 
and ground into coarse flour. It is eaten in the same state as it comes from the 
grindstone, having been cooked in tho drying. A little salt is generally added 
and the preparation is eaten with garlic, onions or chillies ; sometimes ffur or 
coarse sugar is used instead of salt. Barley is also sometimes eaten boiled like 
rice. 

28. Makai, maize or Indian-oorn is cultivated chiefly in tho districts of Maize. 

Bihar and in tho Oliota Nagpur Division. It is cheaper than wheat or 
barley, hut is dearer than marua and other inferior millets. It is prepared 

and eaten like barley. In Patna and Shahabad maize is consumed even 
more than barley by the labouring classes. The total area sown with maize 
in the Province IS estimated at about 1,709,300 acres, and tho normal yield 
at 10 to 12 maunds per acre. Tho ears when green are often cut and 
roasted. Maizo is sown at the commencement of tho rains and harvested 
in Septonihor. 

29. In Bihar and Chota Nagpur tho millets ■ china mi kaon are largely China, Kaon, 

,Cultivated and consumed. They are grown both on high and low-lands, ■•““r & Bajra, 
When raised after the rains, kaon is reaped in March and April, but it is 
sometimes sown in June and cut in August, September or October. China 

may bo sown almost at any season. These grams are sometimes boiled iu 
water and oaten with milk and coarse sugar’. The cultivators of Bihar generally 
cook china or kaon with rice, the proportion, being three-fourths or more of the 
latter and one-fourth or less of the former. Blmra is a coarse gr^in. seed 
which is oaten by the poorer classes. 

known asya?tcjra in Tirhnt, and are millets of some import¬ 
ance in Bihar and the Santal Parganas. The ai’ca under tho former is 
103,100 acres, and that tinder the latter 78,900 acres. 

30. Pulses or dal are a most important food-sta23l0 throughout the whole Dal. 
of this Province. Tho principal pulses are known as malar, khesari, mushuri, 
maskalai, rmtngi hut or Qhola, and arhar. All these, exoeirt the last, are sown 
after tho cessation of the rains, and reaped in the cold weather, artd are ox- 
tonsivoly cultivated. Maskalai and mnng arc also grown as hhadoi crops, 
being sown in May and June and harvested in August and September. 

There are throe varieties of arhar differentiated by the time at wliich 
they are harvested, known as kathki, harvested in November, magJii, harvest¬ 
ed in January and chatali, harvested'- in March or April. Tho last named is 
the most common as it gives the greatest outturn and a dal of better quality. 

Arhar is a hardy crop and will grow on almost any soil. It is sown at the 
commencement of the rains, usually with some other crop, snob as' maize, 
which is harvested in Sejitomher, the arhar hoing then left in the groimd un- 
til the time of tho harvest. The stalks arc woody and are generally used 
as fuel. The hhusa and husks are given to cattle as fodder. Pulses are large¬ 
ly exported eastwards from the western districts of Bihar and elsewhere. 

31. Either in a cooked or raw state, vegetables {.iarlmri) almost invariably Vegetables, 
form a part of the food of the people. The most common and important 
vegetable is the egg-plant, brinjal or haigan, which yields two crops in 

the year. This vegetable is cultivated in almost every garden. Eaiyats, 
such as the caste of Koiris who oaru a livelihood by the sale of vegetables, 
set apart whole jjlots of laud for its erdtivatioxr. Kimra comes next in 
order of importance. There are an infinite variety of gourds, tuberous roots 
and other vegetables which are consumed under tbo general denomination of 
iarkari. Canliflowcr (phul kohi) and cabbage (kobi) arc common ; garlic 
(roshun), radishes (mula), spinach {sag) of sorts, and onion {piyaj) are uni¬ 
versal. Tho raiyat’s vegetaWo garden is always close to his homestead, but, 
near the largo towns, considcralile areas are cultivated as vegetable gardens. 
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Potatoes. 


Condiments. 


33. Tte cultivation of the potato was first introtlticcd in this country hy 
the English totvarcls the close of the eighteenth century. There was a strong 
prejudice against it for a long tinae as an article of food, especially among the 
orthodox Bralimans, hut now it is eaten hy all who can afford to purchase 
it. The area under potatoes is considerablo in. Bihar. Artilldal irrigation ts 
very necessary for this crop. In Bihar, whore labour is ohoap and water can 
be had at a reasonable depth, irrigation from wolls is gonorally adoptial. Tho 
potato blight sometimes occurs in Patna, which i,s tho most important mart for 
seed-potatoes in this Province. It first appeared there in ISH.Ii. .In tlic last 
lew years very serious damage has also been done to tho potato-growing in¬ 
dustry by the potato moth. 

33. The raiyat seasons his food with a great variety of Contlimnnts. 
iimongst a community addicted to fish, turinoric {Imldi) is o.vt('.nHiV(dy used 
in curries and in. all sorts of vcgctahlo and animal food. (Unger {udnil:) is 
also eaten with animal food, and is sold as medicine, Coriaiult'-r {dluw-ia), 
black cummin (rmdlimd) and aniseed {joan, mowi) arc grown in amaill quan¬ 
tities for local consumption. Ghllies {lonka-monoh orjital) are cultivated in 
the western districts of tho Proviinco. 


Pan. 


Betel-nut, 


Fruits. 


Jute, 



34). Pan or hetel-loaf is p-own to a small extent. It is a creeper, 
and is cultivated in prdens which arc styled bo7'oJ. 'Tilts jilant is generally 
cultivated by a special eaato called Paral or Parni. 'L’ho first green leaves 
of pan, especially those plnclcod in the early sj).riag, are said to be iirerei'rod. 
The cultivation of tho plant rcqniro.s constant care, Iml: is liiglily renmiiorativc, 
A garden lasts for five to twenty years. 

35. The supari or hotel-nut is cultivated to a small extent in Orissa. 
Its cultivation^ is fairly profitable. . It Ixuirs fruit in the eigiilh year, and 
is most productive from, that time to tho si-x.tocnll.i year when tlic jn'oiluce I'alls 
olf. The nuts are gathered in lVovomho.r. 


36. Among tho cultivated fruits arc the following i—Ifiantain, 
mango, pina-applo, jack, guava, cu,staTd-ap})lo, Jiclion and siwnral varie¬ 
ties of fig and melon. Oocoanut plantations exist along tho soa-coast 
of OiTssa. The mangoes of Darhhanga are highly appreciated. 


S7._ The only district in this Province which grows juto to any larfu' 
extent is Purnea, though a certain amount is grown in Orissa. Biliav 
on the whole is not suitable for jute, for. although th,o idant will grow, 
the fibre is weak. Even m Purnea, whoro tlio climatic conditions aro 
neaiest to those of Bengal proper, tho fibre produced is usually not of 
such good quality as that from juto districts like Mymonsingh and Thmora • 

Saien bySer fi£^^^^ 


38. The total area, taking an average of tho last 10 years cultivated 
witn ]uto in th6_ Troviuco is 232,300 acres of which the di,slric? of 
1 urnea alone claims 86 per cent, and Cuttack <t-6. per cent. Thoro aro 
wo species of ]ute gonorally cultivated: corclm'us oapswilcM’iif (round-poddod 
varietyj and co^'chorus olitorim (tho long-podded variety). C. CapmUris 
hnves in low wet lands while (7. oUtorius dScs boston dry uplands. Tho 
ioriner is principally cultivated. ^ rnu 

fi,., 39. The seasons for sowing' and growth are tlio same as those for 
the early rice crop. After the usual ploughing, the seed ia sown 
broadcast from the middle or end of March to tho hoginning S S 
and the cntti^ of tho crop goes on. from the middle of^ Aimusb to 
the middle of October. Tho plant before it ia cut grows from five to 
ten feet m height. The stellcs when cut are made iS into nndkrand 

fSo sr; 

rittp 

out of the water and put in hand for the separation of the fibre. ^ The- 
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process of separation most generally Followed is to beat or sliake tbe 
stalks in the water in wMcb. they are steeped till the glutinous substance 
in the bark is entirely washed away. The fibre is then dried in the 
sum andj when dry, is made up into hanks and is ready for tho market. 
The average outturn of jute ia estimated at about 15 maunds (or l,200lbs.) 
of fibre per acre. 
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djO. Jute is converted by native manufacturers into cordage, cloth 
and pnpor. Of cordage the range is great, from tho thinnest twisl., such 
as ia fit for weaving, to thick ropes for hawsers for largo boats. G-unny- 
cloth is made of very difCorent qualities to adaj)t it for the various 
purposes for which it is used. Tho manufacture of jute for paper docs 
not materially differ from that adopted for the same purpose with old 
rags, etc. The princixial marts in Bihar are Kissengunj and Borhesgunj in 
Bui’nea. 


41. Sitmn (crotala.ria juncea ).—This is not the true hemp, though it Sana hemp, 
is known in the trade and is exported under the name of sunn hemp. 

Its chief local use is in tho manufacture of nets and cordage for boats, 
etc. Previous to the establishment of tho Bally Paper Mills, it was 
also used in tho manufacture of paper. Tho crop is generally sown in 
May and Juno, and harvested from tho 16th of August to the IStli of 
September. Sunn hemp ia oocasionally used as a green manure to enrich 
poor lands, a practice the Agricultural Department is desirous of spreading. 

42. Dhunoha or Hhuneoha (sesbanicc aculmta) grows host in low, Dliuncha. 
wet soils and a warm atmosphere. Very little is grown in Bihar, but 

a oortain amount is grown in Orissa. Tho height of the plant is from 
10 to 12 foot, yielding fibres from six to eight feet in length; but 
they aro coarser and more harsh than those of hemp. It is considered 
to bo more durable in water than either 'pai or sunn, and is much 
used by fi.ahormon for drag ropes for their nets. It i.s cultivated also 
for its sticks, which aro used for fuel (especially for setting fire to 
funeral pyres) and as props for valuable croopers. This crop also may 
be used as a green manure on suitable soils. 

43. Oil-seeds aro an important crop, oil being universally I’cquired 
according to Indian custom for application to the person, as well as 
for food and lighting. In recent years the cultivation of oil-seeds has 
been stimulated by the demand for them in Europe. In 1910-11 the 
export in various kinds of oil-seeds from Bihar and Orissa amounted to 
6,758,890 maunds valued at, lls. 3,68,63,482. Tho use of vegetable oils 
for lighting purposes has been very largely superseded by kerosine-oil, 
enormous quantities of which are now imported from America and Bussia. 

A considerable q^uantity of mineral oil is also imported from Burma. 

It is estimated that about 2,021,300 acres of land are annually cropped 
with oil-seeds in this Province. Out of this area nearly oue-thnd is 
devoted to rape-seed and mustard, about one-third to liusood, and the 
rest to til and minor oil-seeds. The minor oil-soeds include such crops 
as castor, sarguza also known as Abyssinian or nigcrsced, and poppy. 

The exports of oil-seeds from the area now constituting the ‘ Province, 
during the past five years were as follows;— 


year. 

XiinBOficl. 

Mustard and 
rape-soods. 

Sosamura. 

Castor. 

Poppy. 

Gi-ounil-nut. 

OtllGl' 

oil-seed^. 


Mds. 

Mda. 

Mda, 

Mds. 

Jlda. 

M(l«. 

Mdu. 

1006-07. 

7,710 

200,150 

58„R38 

49,610 

3,017 

136 

28,102 

1007-08. 

3,295,175 

1,203,585 

70,923 

804,292 

78,242 

384 

122,361 

1908-09. 

2,077,483 

1,280,012 

87,090 

653,482 

115,809 

28 

00,224 

1000-10. 

3,197,053 

2,111,584 

170,913 

369,212 

117,360 

490 

204,513 

1010-11. 

3,287,648 

1,261,912 

379,068 

431,703 

100,673 

125 

290,461 
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44. Linseed is the produce of the common, flax plant. It is oxolu" 
sively grown in India for the seed. It is the chief oil-seed crop ol, Biliar, 
whence large importations are made into Oaloutta for export to Wostorn. 
coiintricB. The normal area under linseed is estimated to ho aliout (IG1,300 
acres of which no less than 628,700 acres lie in Biliar. Tlio normal 
outturn is about 6 maiinds per acre. Linseed is a cold-wealhor crop and 
is sown and reaped at the same time as wheat or liarley. .ft is iilso 
largely grown as a catch crop after the rice liarvest. Linseed oil is 
occasionally used in cooking by the poorer classes in Bihar, hut its local use 
is very limited. Linseed is exported to a far greater extent than any other 
oil-seeds, and the trade in it has undergone a largo expansion during 
recent years. The raluo of the exports now exceeds I^- millions slorling. 
Luring the last ten years experiments have been made to liest the 
value of the introduction of flax from Belgium and ltu,s.sia into Biliar, 
but the project was abandoned owing tio the im]X).SHil)ility of obtaining 
seed free from dodder, M'hich might have attacked and (h'stroyed the 
country linseed, as the raiyat would ho quite unjireparod to eojm with 
the post. The plants, also, showed a tondoney to degenerate, 


4i6. Rape-seed and mustard are Largely grown. The chief C(nitre of 
cultivation is North Bihar, which contains extensive Iraets of alluvial land 
cropped in the cold weather with oil-soods and jmlso. Tim area sown 
in rape and mustard in this province is estimated at 586,800 acrirs. The 
normal outturn is 6 maunds per acre. There are Htworal varieties ol' rape- 
seed and mustard (known variously as sariaha, rai, oto.). One kind is 
usually grown by itself on high lauds near tliu village site and reijiuiros 
c<arefal cultivation; another kind is a plant of eoar.ser lialiit, udiieii is 
grown on diara lands, and requires little care and cultivation. Tim latter 
is usually sown mixed with other cold-woathor cr(i])s, All varlel-ie.s of 
raps-seed ami mustard are sown in Octolier and November aiul i’eai)t'd 
in January and Robruary. Of all (lescriptions of oil, that olilaiiuid from 
rape-seed and mustard is the most largely consumed ami i,Iio most ndislmtl 

The export trade in rapo-.scocl and mustard i.s loss important than tliat 
in linseed; but largo quantities of tlioso oil-soods, amounting to almut 12 
lakhs of maunds, are annually exported. 

Sesamum. 46. Sesamum or giugolly, known us U.l in Northern India, i.4 grown 

more or less in every district. There are two chief varietie.s. Idle /irst is 
a/{/i-an/variety sown in July to Soptombor and gathered during Novnnuber 
and Lecemher; the other is a summer variel.y, sown hutvvemi. Jamuiry to 
March and reaped iu Juno and July. The former occiqiieH about BPh’OOO 
■acres, and the latter about 10,700 acres. The normal yield is about 41 mamuls 
per acre. In 1910-11, 379,968 maunds of Bcsamum, valued at Us. 20,H!),82't, 
were exported. 


Rape-seed and 
Mustard. 


47. The cultivation of cotton has boon declining since the introduction 
of European piece-goods. The total area under this crop is ostimiited at aliout 
66,300 acres. The only districts whore llio area under cotton e.Kceeds 10,000 
acres are Ranchi, Saran and the Santal Pargaiias. iWio cotton at pri'sent 
grown in the Province is not sufficient .for the retpuremonts of rim iniojilo, iind has 
to he supplemented, by importation of the raw material from VVnsteni India 
and of piece-goods from England. Generally speaking, then, it may lie said 
that the prodnetion of cotton does not form at ])i,’eHont an important industry 
of the cultivators in Bihar. It is cultivated, not as an article oi' conimorce, 
but only for domestic use. The local cottons are short-stapled iirl'orior typos! 
There are two cotton crops, the early crop, whioli is sown during the monsoon 
rains and harvested during the cold weather ; and the late crop, which is sown 
at the close of the rainy season and reaped in the hot weather. 

Sugarcane. 48. Sugarcane, of which .there are many varieties, is grown throu'riiout 

the Province. It is most extensively cultivated in the Patna, Tirhut and 
Bhagalpur Livisions, whore .the area planted, is oatimatocl at 102,200 acres, 
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72,600 acres aad 47,200 acres, rcspectiyely. . The total area under sugarcane 
in the Province is boliovcd to bo about 265,600 acres. Sugarcane is also groTO 
ill tbc Tributai’y Mahals of Orissa. 
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49. The cane is generally grown on high lands, which arc not subject to 
inundation, and which are easily irrigated. The cost of cultivation and manu¬ 
facture varies considerably in different areas. In some districts sugar and 
gur are manufactured for home consumption only, while in others they are 
manufactured for homo use as well as for export. Iron mills have come into 
almost universal use for the extraction of cane juice, and tlioir use has resulted in 
diminishing the cost of manufacturing sugar. There are factories in Bihar where 
sugar is rciined according to native methods. Madhuhani in Parhhanga and 
Nasriganj in Shahahad still contain a large numlicr of refineries and carry on 
a large trade in sugar, though the trade has suffered greatly in recent years 
owing to competition with imported bounty-fed sugar. Several factoric.s 
under European management have been latoly started in Ohamparan, Saran 
and Tirhnt. 

There arc .several binds of native refined sugar. An essential 
feature of the native method of rchning is the use of some species of aquatic 
weeds. The raw jaggery or coucrcto sugar is placed in earthen vats having a 
hole at the hottcin ; over it is spread a thick layer of weed, the water con¬ 
tained ill which filters through tho mass and carries with it the molasses, 
leaving the crystallizablc portion as a more or loss pure granular sugar. 

Tho sugar trade of India in goncral has undergone a serious revolu- 
tiou in the cour.so of tho last thirty-five years. Not many years ago Bengal, 
which included this Province, used to export sugar largely to European coun¬ 
tries ; but the export trade has been nearly destroyed by tho invasion of tho 
homo markets liy bounty-fed boot-sugar. On tho other hand a large trade has 
sprung up in the importalion o)' sugar from Mauritius, Java, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and Madras. The increasing imports of foreign sugar through Calcutta 
and the de.strueiion of its onco largo export trade in this article have sensibly 
told on the native refining industry in tlic Province. 


60. Tobacco is grown more or lo,ss cxlcnsivoly for local consumption in Tobacco, 
every di,strict, In Darbbanga, Purnca and MiizafParpnr it is also largely 
grown for trade and oxjiort. Eor (Ms crop tho cultivator ordinarily takes up 
a suiall plot of land near liis cow-house for convenience in manuring as ho 
always, il; possible, manures his tobacco crop. Tobacco is reared in a nursery 
in August, September and October ; it is transplanted a month later, anil 
leaves are ready for gathering from Januai’y to March, Tho total area under 
tobacco cullivatioii is estimated at 118,700 acres. 


The districts having t]io largest areas under tobacco are Darhhanga 
with 02,000 acres ; Purnca with 30,000 acres ; Muzaffarpur with 17,000 acres. 
There aro several varieties of the plant grown in these districts, but they are 
usually known by the name, Kocliar tobacco. Tho iffTality of tho tobacco 
grown in North' Bihar is much liked by the natives, and tobacco has boon a 
staple of those par(,s for at least a century past. The produce varies from 
twelve to ciglitceu maunds an aero, while tho pirico varies from Its. 3 to Its. 7 
per inauncl. What is most wanted at present is to introduce improvemonts 
in tiro curing process. Tho Burmese Mughs, who import tobacco into 
their luvn, country for the purpose of making cheroots, select the very broad 
and thick-leaved plant, neither too mild nor too strong, and pay a high ]nico 
for it. 

In Bihar, the principal centre of tobacco cultivation is the Earbhanga 
district, and tho most cxtcnsn’c cultivation as well as the best tobacco comes 
from Tfrjpiir, in Pargaiia Sarcysa, which is famous for tho good quality of the 
loaf. Tiro average yield per acre is said to ho about IS to 20 mauuds, and tho 
price is about Es. D per maund. The cultivators as a rule derive a very hand¬ 
some profit, generally averaging Es. 60 per bigha, and sometimes as much as 
Es. 8(j or lbs. 90. Tobacco leaves the district in various ways—some of the 
raiyats themselves export it in carts to Nepal or take it to Hajipur and other 
river marts in the district and thorc dispose of it, while many thonsaud maund,s 
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aro boui^M tip by traYelling mcrcIiaulH aiifl tr.T,n.9pori:ed by rivoi- and rail 
to the Upper Provinces and" Bengal. The Poninsiilar Toliacco Company in 
Monghyr also buys large quantities. 

The total weight of the tobacco trade of Biliar and Oris.s.a daring the 
past five years is given below :—• 


Impouth, 

lIxi’iniTM. 




UiiumiuifiiotmTil. 

X'liunftirfimd, 

Tcavs, 

1 

UHmniinfcctnicfl. 

1 

1 CI(tnTe. i 

Otlioc kliiils. 

ibgiiVU. ^ 

1 I'Lhop kniiH, 


HJs. 

Mila, 

Mila. 

It (la. 

Mila. 

Mil«. 

1000-07. 

13,813 

37 

3,3(!7 

1.3;i,.l3i! 

1 

fi.KiO 

1007-ds, 

'l;0,3«3 

30 

13,219 

(illil.liU 


12,11113 

1303-00, 

C9.010 

C70 

13,02.1 

8Lii,73J, 

3,|jI9 

09,2(11 

1009-10. 

70,109 

2,C.17 

8,573 

717 ,13k 

1 

1 

(19,733 

1910-11, 

72,392 

1 

1,677 

13,353 

,K17,(l3,) 


83,111 


Tea. 


51. The districts in the Province in wliinli tea is culLivatod itrellanehi and 
Hazaribagh in the Chota Nagpur Birision. At the oloso of 1!)10 there 
were 22 tea-gardens with a total area of 2,240 acres tindt'r tea. The 
total outturn of the year araountod to 27>li,RS7 ]b.s. the average yield being 
124'6 lbs. per aero of mature plants. It will bo obsorved from tJie table below 
that the yield of the gardens in Ranchi Wuos roturnod bust year at 1J maunds 
per acre. 


52. The .following stotomont gives .soino particulars ol' i.lie tea industry 
for the year 1910 :— 




1 Aorcaflo^ 



'DietcicL ^ 

No. ol g»Ill«ll». 

Uaturo. 

jtiimialiirui 


Arra tint yol 
plaKlt'rl. 

Haziribagli ,,, 

1 

100 


100 


TJaiiclu 

21 

3,1(),> 

■( 1, 

2,1 Ul 

3.U3 

Total 

32 

2.205 

, lid 

2,31,0 

3,113 


niilluni Uiili* iit niUtivrii 
Ik IfiKi ■ iRir fli'ftt lii Ifin. 


1 

31 

271,S2:l 

1 

13.1 

37-1,887 

1(10 


The use of machinery in the pniparation ol‘ the leal: is almost uuivov- 
aal. 


Indigo. 


The following statement shows the trade of Bihar and Oiissa in Indian 
tea during the past three years :— 


rioiites. 

Imimrlo in maunds. 

Uxiiurl.H in ninmiils. 


1908-00, 

1900-10. 

1010-11. 

1!)IIS-(I9, 

looil-lo. 

1 IDIO-Jl. 

By lail aaiil river 

3,350 

3,91-3 

3,.3.50 

1 

U.7,2'l(l 

1 

3(1-3,114.5 


53. North Bihar is at the present time tlic chief seat of indi^'o eultiva- 
faon in Bihar. The crop is also grown to a small extent in'" IMongliyr, 
Bhagalpur and Shababad. Tlio areas n.ndor this crop in tlio principal districts 
is cslimatod to be as follows ;—Chninparau 40,200 acres, Muzaffarrair 28 100 
acres, Darbhanga 13,900 acres, Puinea 10,000 acres and Saran 9,200 acres.’ 


The mdigo industry has been steadily on the decline during the .last 
Uventy years, the total area smvn in the districts now eomprisiiig this 
Provmoe was estimated in 1890 at 342,000 awes, in 1901 at 270,100 »core^. 
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and in. 1911 at 109,600 acres. The principal cause of this has been the '^geo^'raph^^ ' 
discovery o£ the possibility of manufacturing synthetic or cheinically-preparGcl ■— 

indigo on a commercial scale, which process is chiefly carried out in Germany. 

The decrease in the outturn has been accelerated in the last few years by the 
provalenco of diseases in the crop, (1) a leaf curl due to an insect pest, 12) a 
wilt caused by a fungus, and (3) a disease somewhat similar in appearance to 
a wilt, the origin of which is at present nnkmown. 

The average outturn of the dye has been estimated at 201bs in 
Bihar. The gross yearly outturn of indigo in Bihar averages about 16,000 
cwts. The bulk of the indigo crop is raised by the raiyats on a system of 
aclvanoGs which has been always associated ivith the cultivation of indigo. The 
general practice is for the planter to obtain from the zamindar or other land¬ 
holders a lease of a village for a term of years, and then to arrange with the 
raiyats that they shall grow indigo on a certain portion of their holdings every 
year. The cultivators are assisted with, advances of seed and of money to 
carry on the cultivation. The planters also grow a considerable quantity of 
indigo on their own sirat lands, while occasionally the raiyats grow it on their 
own account, and sell it to the factory by weight. The latter system is known 
in Bihar as the lehnslchi system. 

In North Bihar indigo is cultivated with much care. It is generally 
sown on high lands above the reach of the annual floods. The land 
being carefully ploughed and pulverized, the seed is drilled in Pehruary 
and March. In Shahabad to the south of the Ganges, where the soil is 
not retentive of moisture, the sowings are carried on, during June, July 
and August, thmMtoi’ sown crops being kept on till the next year ; but lands 
irrigated from croSls or wells are sown in February, March and April. Indigo 
is out in June, July and August. A second crop is obtained in September 
and October. ‘When out, the leaves are taken to the factory to be steeped in 
largo vats for about ten houvs until the process of formentation is completed. 

The water is then poured out into a second vat and subioctocl to a brisk boating, 
the olfoot of which is to separate the particles of dye and cause them to settle 
at the bottom. Finally, tlio sediment is boiled, strained and made up into 
cakes for the Oalentta market. In recent years steam has been introduced 
into the factories for two purposes, viz,, to maintain an equable temperature in 
the vats while tlic preliminary process of formentation is going on, and to 
supersede by machinery the manual labour of beating. 

The number of factories and the gross outturn of indigo during 1910-11 
in each district in Bihar is shotvm in the following statement :— 


District. 

Bjiiah. 


JYo, o£ Fnotoriog, 

Oultnrn in Pnolory mnuucls 
(11 factory niaunils= 10 piauiida). 

Champaran 


... 18 

... 10,0,^11 

Muzaffarpur 

. . . 

... Sin 

.., 0,000 

Darhlianga 

... 

,. aa j' ' 

Saraii 

1 . < 

... 10 ... 

2,160 

I'uTuea 


0 ... 

... 1,100 

Mongliyr 


1 ... 

800 

Bhagalpnr 


... s ... 

2(10 

Shahabad 


£> 

... V 

200 


B-1. The market value of indigo was about Rs. 154 per mannd last year. 
The gross outturn of indigo last year may he valued at about 33 lakhs of 
rupeos. Almost the entire output of the dye in Bihar is exported. The trade 
of Bihar in indigo during tiro throe years 1908-09, 1909-10 and 1910-11 is 
shown in the following statement 



Imports. 



Diiorls. 


100.1-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11., 

1908-00. 

1009-10. 

isio-iT. 

Ms. 

Mds. 

Mdfl. 

Mds. 

Mils. 

Mdfi. 

1,970 

412 

162 

21,1.17 

1.1,49 1. 

18,955 


.55. Tassar silk is manufactured to a certain oyfont in Bihar and Cliota sun. 
Nagpui^' 
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Lac, 


Safflower, 


Opium. 


Saltpetre. 


B6. Lac {lah) is a cellular resinous incrustation of a deep orange colour 
secreted by an insect {coccus lacea) round the branches of various trees, tho 
most common being the leus%>M> {Sclileichcra Irijuga), palas {Bnlca frondoset), 
2 npal {Ficus rehgiosa) and bair {ZisyiFms jujuba). Its principal chemical 
component is rosin, and the entire incrustation Avhilc still adhering to the 
twig, is called stick-lac and from this is manufactured the shcll-lac o£ 
commerce. Lac-dyo is obtained fro,m the small colls of tho ernstutiou, and 
is itself a portion of tho body of tho female insect. In order to obtain the 
largest quantity of dyo the stick-lac is gathored lioforo tho young come 
out, mhicli happens tmeo in tho year, in January and July. TIio dyo is bust 
estracLocl by ropeatecl processes of washing and straining, whilo the sholl-Iac 
is n'orkod up from what remains in a hot and semi-liquid state. 

67. Lao is found in the largo tract of hilly country covoi-'ing tho Cliota 
Nagpur Division, and overlapping the north of the Orissa Division, I'hc 
principal lac factories arc in tho districts of Eanclii and Manhhmn in 
the Cliota Nagpur Division, Stick and sholl-lac aro largely exported 
from these districts. There is still an active demand for shcll-lnc, Imt 
lac-dye has been all hut superseded by European dyes, The dyo, which 
at one lime used to soU at twice the price of sholl-lac, noAV fetches a nominal 
value of about Es. 10 per maund, shcll-lac being worth Es. 86-10 per inaund. 
A few mauuds of dye arc occa.sionally exported Iiy sea to othor parts of Inclia. 
A littlo dyo is also prepared as a cosmetic for use by Hindu women. 

58, Safllowor is grown mainly for homo consumption. It is cultivated 
oil account of the florets, which aro used as a dyc-.stuir, and tho soods, -which 
yield an edible oil. Tho dye no longer fotclio.s tiro higli ]')ricciS that it did 
some years ago. Prices averaged about Bs. 21 to lbs. 30 per inaund in 1881-82, 
about Rs. 18 per maund iu l'JOl-02, and about Rs. 16 por maund in 1911-12, 

69. As a re,suit of the arrangement by which tho quantity of opium exported 
to China will be gradually diminished, the Government of India sanctioned 
tlie abolition of poppy cultivation in Bihar, and tho closure of tho Opium 
Eaotory at Patna-nuth effect from tho 31st December 1911. 

60. In Bihar, which is the chief source of saltpetre iu India, tho oouclitiouB 
for tho natural production of the compound closely approach tho theoretical 
ideal. With a population exceeding 600 per square mile, where agriculture 
is tho chief occupation, and Avhero consequently the people aro accomjiaiiicd 
by a high proportion of domestic animals, there is an abimdaut suiqily of organic 
nitrogen to the soils around villages. The climatic conditions 'of iompera- 
ture and humidity are also unusually favourablo for tho grOAvth of so-called 
nitrifying bacteria, which convert ammonia by sncccssivc stages into nitrous and 
nitric acid. Wood and cow-dung are largely used for .fuel, and the immodiato 
A'icinity of each village tlius forms a perfect laboratory for tho formation o,f potas¬ 
sium nitrate. In the long period of continuous surface desiccation, ayIucIi 
follows a small monsoon rainfall, the compounds so formed in the soil aro 
brought to the surface by capillary action, and appear as a white olHorosccnco 
of dried salt, Avhich is collected and purified for export as saltpetre. 

The manufacture, which is in tho hands of a poor but hardy caste called 
Nunias, is fonncled on a system of advances made to them by middlemen 
Avho again contract v'ith tho larger houses of bu.sinoss in Calout'ta. It is 
controlled by the Northoni India Salt Dopartinont, Avhicli grants •licenses for 
refining salt, for making crude saltpetre, and for tho manufacturo of tlie 
unrefined saltpetre called /chetri. The process of manufacture is simple and th(> 
mplornents einployed aro very primitivo. Manufacturo is carried on’in small 
tactoiTOS situated in the towns and villages scattered over tho country. Nitrous 
sod IS _ collected from the vicinity of the idllagc inhabitation.s and is lixi¬ 
viated m small earthen filters. Tho mtrou.s brine is next concentrated in iron 
or car hen vessels Avith the aid of artificial heat, and saltpetre is obtained hv 
orystalhsalion, as the temperature of the coiioohtrated liquid .falls. The saif- 
petro so obtained is unpuro in qu^ty, as it contains earthy mattor and forei"n 
salts (suoli as chloride cf sodium) in mechanical admixturo. This impure 
3;tre is collected in refineries situated at different points among the Xgc 
work . and is purified lu them to a fair degree of refraction, and is then sent 
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District. 

1910-1911. 

1911-1913. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Savan 

... C8,202 

... 81,066 

Champarah. 

... 34,103 

... 32,819 

Muzaffarpuv ... 

... 73,843 

... 73,750 

Darbhang-a 

... 45,077 

... 36,841 


TORESTS. 


61. The State forests in the Province of Bihar and Orissa are confined to Forests, 
the districts of Singhbhum, Manbhuin, Sainbalpur, Ranchi, Palamau, Hazari- 
hagh, Angul, Puri, and the Santal Parganas. The total area of forests under 
the control of Government was, in 1911-12, 3,703 square miles, of which 2,821 
square miles were under the management of the Eorest, and 882 square miles 
under the Cavil Department. In addition to this, there are forests and waste 
lands in the Ranchi district, under the management of the Civil authorities, 
the area of which is unlrnown. Besides the area under Government forest, 
there are extensive areas under forest in the Tributary States of Orissa and 
Ohota I'J agpur but, except in the more remote and least accessible parts, such 
forests have all SuSored more or less saTerely, from ruinous ill-treatment and 
excessive and uncontrolled exploitation; to remedy this state of things a Private 
Forests Bill' has been drafted and is at present under the consideration of 
Government. Large tracts of country in Bihar contain practically no 
forests, and arc largely dependant for them supplies of timber upon the 
forests of Chota Nagpur. There is ample evidence to show that these 
cannot long continue to meet the excesaiye demand upon them, and those 
which are not under Government control, are rapidly becoming exhausted 
and are disappearing. The extensive denudation of hill sides has, in many 
places, become a menace to cultivation, owing to the erosion of the soil and to 
floods and drought. 

G2. State forests are of two classes—reserved and protected. In 1911-12 
the area under reserved forests was 1,720 square miles. These forests are main¬ 
tained as permanent reserves, principally for the production of timber and 
firewood. Measures are taken to protect almost the whole area from fire, and 
grazing is not permitted except under inalienable rights or in special circum¬ 
stances. Stringent regulations are in force to prevent illicit fellings, and all 
boundaries have been demarcated and arc maintained in good order. The most 
valuable timber is Sal (Shoroa robusik) which is extensively used for railway 
sleepers and building purposes, hut there is evidence that the great demand for 
timber is creating a market for less durable sqiecics, which promises to 
expand rapidly. 

The protected forests comprised in 1911-12 an area of 1,983 square miles 
(exclusive of qn’otectod forests in the Ranchi district, the area of which is 
not known) of which 1,101 square miles were under the control of tlie Forest 
and 882 square miles under the Civil Department. The policy in regard to 
protected forests is midergoing’ a change, and it is now recognised that 
compromise is not generally possible and that reservation is the only possible 
solntion of the problem of maintaining forests, capable of supplying suitable 
material, in localities where the demand exceeds the supply. Eorest settlement 
proceedings are now being carried on in the Puri district and, to a less extent, 
in Sambalpiir with the object of converting as much as is possible of the 
protected forests into reserves. In districts where such conversion is not 
immediately in view, protected forests serve a useful, though temporary, purpose 
in retarding the rapid destruction of the forest and in providing grazing areas. 

- The area of forests, for which working plans have been prepared and are 
in force amounted to 1,463 square miles in 1911-12. . 

The largest lessees are the Bengal Timber Trading Company, who chiefly 
work Sal timber for railway sleepers. 
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^GEOGRAravf ^ 'Of minor procluce, tlic most considerable is Sahai grass {Inolioomim 
•— augusUfolitm) ■which, is used chiefly for the manufacture of paper, and locally, 

to some extent, for rope-making. 


63. .The following table compares the outturn of the forests rmder depart¬ 
mental management in 1911-12 ivith that in 1001-02 ;— 

1911-13. . 1901-1903. 


Inelading Excluding 

Snmbnlinu'. Scmbalpui'. 

Timber ... Cft. 1,110,417 CIt. 904,375 

Firewood ... „ 15,800,038 „ 15,249,433 

Bamboos ... No. ' 9,878,088 No. 7,034,048 

Minor produoa (value) Ks. 3,79,319 Its, 3,73,045 


Excluding 

Sivinbaljiiu'. 

Oft. 743,485 
„ 14,349,4.73 
No. (i,5(19,lKi(l 
llB. 3,00,813 


Of the above, the following quantities aro estimated to have boon removed 
from the forests by free grantees free of charge and by rlglit-holdcrs at 
privileged rates :— 


Elephants. 



1911-13. 

1001-02. 

Timbei 

... Cft. 34.0,804 

Cft. 302,071 

Firewood 

... „ 14,007,348 

„ 18,833,930 

Bambooa 

... No. 4,058,473 

No. 4,101,580 

Minor produce (value) 

... Ra. 3,14,190 

Bs. 1,31,078 


In 1901-02, the Sambalpur Division belonged to the Central Provinces. 
The figures for 1911-12 aro theroforo given for tho whole cirolo as now 
constituted, including Sambalpur, in addition to those for tho circle, oxcluding 
Sambalpur. 

6d/. Among the most important produciiS of some of tho forests of tlio 
Province are wild elephants. Their chief use is in tho tiralior trade and for 
Government transport. They aro also bought up by native CliielB and land¬ 
owners as objects ofdisplay. The regular mode ol: catching tlio.so nirimals is 
by means of a kheddali, or gigantic stockade, into which a wild herd is driven, 
then starved into submission and tamed by animals already domeatioatocl. 
These operations arc carried out, under the supervision of tho ])oputy Commia- 
.sioner, in the district of Angnl, whore wild animals cause groat damage to tho 
crops. Tho total number of elephants captured during the ton years ending 
ISst March 1912 is llS including 29 calves. 


CATTLE, ETC, 

Cattle. , 66. Breeds of There appears to bo only one distinot indigenous 

breed of cattle in Bihar—^tho Sitamarhi, Bachour or long-facod. It is so 
called because it is found principally in tho villagos of tho Si tamarhj sub¬ 
division of the Muzaffarpur district and the neighbouring sulidivision of tho 
Darbhanga district, Madhnbani, but it is not confined to those jiarts ex¬ 
clusively, as it may bo scon in all districts of Bihar. Good bullocks of the 
breed are fiiio upstanding animals with large bone and substance and stand 
on an average about 60 inches or more at the. shoulder. Cows arc about 45 
■ inohea at the wither and give about 3 soors of millc ordinarily, but with 
care and selection they yield as much as 4 to 6 soors. Tho predominant colour 
is grey with black points. 

The cattle of other districts of Bihar arc of the usual dost type and are 
the result of the crossing of many native broods. They are smaller than the 
Sitamarhi breed but quite suitable for the -work they are called on to do. 

Owing to the excellent climatic conditions prevailing in Bihar, other 
breeds have been introduced with a view to improving tho bullocks lor draught 
purposes, and the milk yield of the desi cows : these breeds aro Montgomery, 
.Hansi and English. Crosses of any of these do not appear to do well after 
the second generation, but in one instance, in the case of the Patna breed 
(Shorthorn-Zieai}, it has been singularly successful, the cows being markedly 
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superior to the ordinary country co-ws in milk yield and gWing sometimes as geography. 
much as 14 seers per day. The breed is, horreTer, dying out and should he — 
maintained by the purchase of fresh stock of the best milking strains from 
England or Australia. 

At the Pusa Institute a herd of Montgomery cattle has been collected but, 
at present, no statistics arc available rcgai'ding their milk yield. Hansi cattle 
are not a success, as the bullocks are not suitable for the raiyats, being too large 
and too expensive to maintain. 

In Ohota Nagpur and Orissa the cattle are vary small and rveedy 
on account of the scarcity of fodder and water during the greater part of the 
year. The bullocks are scarcely ever more than 46 inches in height, but they 
arc very hardy and turn out good workers, when well fed. Immense numbers 
of them are imported into Bengal and Calcutta each year for work on the 
rice fields or for slaughter. The cows give an almost negligible quantity of 
milk, scarcely ever exceeding a seer. 

Bullocks in Bihar and Ohota Nagpur and Orissa are principally used 
for cart Avork and ploughing, but in the cold weather they are employed 
for pack purposes and carry loads of about li maunds. 

66. Methods of breeding .—There is no recognised method. Selection 
is almost unheard of, with the result that a very largo amount of in-breeding 
takes place. 

Brahmini hulls continue to be distributed in Bihar, hut any kind of bull- 
calf, usually the cheapest that can be found, is purchased and dedicated and, 
in consequence, there is a certain amount of deterioration taking place. In iha 
Hathwa and Bettiah estates schemes have for some time been in progress 
for improving the breed of bulls. In the case of Hatlnva it has been very 
successful, and within four years a largo number, the offsprings of selected desi 
parents, have been placed in difforent villages in charge of the servants of the 
Eaj with most satisfactory results ; they are allowed to wander round the village 
by day but are brought in at night. The people take much interest in them. 

Their services are free. The same principle is being adojited in Bettiah. 

The rise in price of agricultural stock is also responsible for a certain 
amount of deterioration because people, instead of keeping good calves for 
bulls, castrate them. One of the many remedies which must bo applied to 
improve the cattle of the country is the provision of good bulls and the de¬ 
monstration to the people of the advantages of selection and feeding. The 
only manner by which this can be satisfactorily done is by tbe establishment 
of bull-breeding and rearing farms and placing them under European super¬ 
vision. 


67. Frioes .—There is undoubtedly a very largo increase in the price of 
stock of all kinds within I'ecent years ; it appears, however, to be due move to 
the development of trade in all directions and the opening up of new districts 
by railways than to any other reason. Deterioration has not affected prices 
much, hut the general increased demand has undoubtedly had the ofCcct of 
causing a considerable advance. At Sonepur the following prices may be 
taken as an avGrago ; — 

Cart bullocks ... Ks. 120 per pair. 

Plough bullocks ... „ 60 to Es. 80. 


Cows in milk ... 60. 

Bull calves ... „ 30. 


There, is an extensive trade carried on in bullocks and cows between the 

S razing districts of this Province and of the United Provinces bordering on 
hpal, and those of Eastern Bengal and Assam. This year enquiries ivare 
made at Sonepur respecting the cattle that were booked to Easlern Bengal 
and Assam Eailway Stations, and it was found that 9,000 were shipped by rail. 
But this number does not nearly represent the many thousands which pass 
through Bihar by road from November to May. Most of these cattle go to 
the deltaic districts, where the cultivators find that it is much cheaper to buy 
now cattle each year to replace those that have died from disease than to go 
the expense of feeding and trying to keep alive the old stock. 
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GEOGRAPHY. gg Jiaitiagement ,—There is no special system ol: managomont in yogue. 

In Bihar cattle are usually well taken care of, hut in other districts of the 
ProTince their treatment is such that hundreds die of starvation and disease 
every year through ignorance and neglect. In Chota Nagpur and Orissa 
cattle are principally kept for the manure they make, and have scarcely any 
market value. There is a considerable trade carried on, in dairy districts like 
Shahahacl, Saran and Muzaffiarpur, in ghee, dahi, etc., which arc manufactured 
in large quantities and shipped to Calcutta. 

69. Fodder .—In Bihar bhiisa, oil-cake, mahai, janera and the stems 
of various millets and peas arc given green or dried according to the season. In 
other parts of the Province the cattle have usually to liV(i on whatiiver they 
can pick up after the crops have been cut; the grazing grounds are oftoir eaten 
down, especially in Chota Nagpur, before the hot woaihor has ooimnuncod. 
Stoclc are thus subjected to considerable privations wirich have serious results 
on their growth. 

_ 70. jDisfifflsca.—Besides the ordinary simjdo aihne.nts to winch cattle are 
subject, a very large number die yearly of various contagious diseases, the 
principal of which are Eindei-post, Hremorrhagic Septicaemia’, hoot and Moutli 
disease and Black Quarter. Special efforts have been made to got outbreaks 
of these fatal maladies reported, and in many inslmicos people arc licginning to 
appreciate the services rendered on thoir behalf and are now coming forward to 
give the information of their own accord. 


Buffaloes. 


71. Treatment ..—A groat advance has boon made in the tvoatmont of disease 
among live-stock by the establishment of Votoriiiary llosiillnls in, cliargo of 
qualified Veterinary Assistants in almost every district, ami Iiy the apiioiut- 
ment of touring Assistants to attend to outbreaks and to iinmuni,so cattle against 
diseases where necessary. Though there ]ia.s heen a large iiicwiivse in idle num¬ 
ber of inoculations performed, in many districts, it is still very difficult to got 
myats to take to this method of treatment, chioffy owing to caste projudicos. 
Poisoning cattle for the sake of thoir hides is still a common criino. Tho 
poisons used are—arsenic, nux-vomica, kutcli, or the loaves of various poi¬ 
sonous pb).nts; sometimes tho abdominal contents of an animal that has died 

are smeared on the nose or mouth, or spread on the ground on 
which tho cattle usually graze. 

72. There are no special broods of buffaloes beyond tho domos- 
ticatcd and tJio wild varieties. Tho latter is now found only in .I'urnea 
ana liJiagaipur. the wild specimens ai’o very much larger, moi-e jiowiudul and 

ercer than the domesticated, and ,as a result, goalas frequently take tluiii* 
she-buiialoes'to places whore they can be covered by a wild bull, Buffaloes 
are principally used for draught purposes, and are thon castrated. 


The cfm she-buffalo usually gives only 3 to 5 seers of milk a day, but 

ibontS^mn^ if''®'' cross-brods. Tho up-eountry buffalo give.s 

Zm m like tho cow Bho usually gives much 

Ss nbnm nrr"'"?’?- ^ho ^Ik IS Usually very rich in butter-fat and 
pekis about one seer of ghee to 16 seers of milk. Buffaloes are now lar‘vol v used 

S S S fotehattho Obitporo market an aver- 


Horses. 


and Bnnin? understood‘in Bombay 

Z the couubv ^Z Province. Tlio only local liroell 

wbptPPvr 111 compassion whorovor one moots it, 

ubethel in the villages or in tho towns, owing to tho cruelty to which it is 

JotTuUhVht^^^^^^^ Dumraonllaj to introduce Aral^tal- 


(ioats. 




la Croats arc bred everywhere in Bihar and are procure 
At tS^^sLipur foi milking. 

S'"''-"th"^' iutrSducci’ MZk3^impovemfS\S^SulteVi/^^^^ 

frSeVA^lSS^^^^^ .double the 
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Saran, district on the borders of Gorakhpnf,' where excellent sheep . . 
reared for fattening purposes. The wool, however, is not good, the staple 
being very short and coarse. In Ohota Nagpur sheep are small, hnt would do 
well if they wore crossed with the larger breeds and were better taken care of. 

76. The clesi poultry are very small as a rule but, for many years, much Poultry, 
attention has been directed to tbe introduction of English varieties, both 
hy Government and by private persons, with the result that in Bihar 
and Ohota Nagpur the stamp has very much improved. . Owing to the 
enormous demand ci-eated by the inorease of the European population of 
Calcutta and to the gradual assumption of Em’opean customs by some 
classes of the population, the prices have advanced considerably of late 
years. 


EISHEIIIES. 


77. The Fishery Department is at present in its infancy and statistics Pisherles, 
generally have not as yet been prepared. A Fishery Board was formed in 
1908 under Government sanction. In 1910 the Fisheries were annexed to the 
Department of Agrionltnro, and in 1911 a Deputy Director was appointed. 

Under the Deputy Director there are two Saperintondents of Fisheries, one of 
whom has studied carp cuJture in Germany and the other shad culture 
in America. This staff at present condnets the work of Fishery investigation 
both in Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa. In each case the irrvii.stigation is 
under the direction of the Director of Agriculture of the Province. The 
fisheries fall into three natural classes : -- 

(1) Freshv'ator, including rivers, tanks, canals, and irrigation chan¬ 
nels as well as rice-Jields during the rains, and jheels or taniis 
which arc connected with rivers during the rains. 

(2) Brackish water, including estuaries and lakes. 

(3) Marine. 

The area of potential fishery tracts of the first two classes, including river 
surface, tanks and ihzls and tho Chilka Lake has not as yet been estimated, but 
it is probably not less than 8,000 square miles. 

Besides the above, there is the open sea which extends along the Orissa 
coast for h distance of about 250 miles. 


78. The carp are well represented, and the following species may he 
occur everywhere ;—■ 

laheo roJnia, 


said to Commonest Edi¬ 
ble Fish. 


(rt) Fresh water. 


„ eaUjosu. 

,, hata. 
CirrJi'ina mrigah 
Caila buchanani. 


Of the genus Olupea, the species ilisha is exceedingly common but 
is not found’in tanks. Like the salmon, it ascends rivers for breeding pur¬ 
poses when it is caught extensively, not only in the rivers but also in the 
estuaries. 


Tho following fish are also very__comraon, but the list is by no means 
exhaustive:— 


NoSoptens hapirat 
„ chiUla. 
jLmbassis ratiga, 

„ nama. 
Mugih cormla. 


Mugil cascana. 
OpJdocepiLalvfS slnaius. 

„ punctatiis. 

„ gathna, 

Anayas scandens. 


The Sihividae are also very extensively caught. 
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(5) Estuarine. 


79. The principal estuarine fish are J?olynemus joaradiseus and Zales 
cakarifer, of which the latter is most important. 

Various species of shrimps, crabs and prawns are common. Oysters 
(Osirea kniiginosa, var. OuUaGhemis) occur extensively in the Chilka 
lake and they are also found occasionally near the Cuttach coast, hut up 
to the present they have not been cultured. Rays and sharks occur extensively, 
but these (with the exception of two species of Trygon) properly belong 
to the sea. 


(e) Marine. 80. It is obviously impossible to give anything like a satisfactory list 

of the principal, marine forms. These may he obtained from tho reports on the 
operations of the steam trawler “Golden Crown’’ in the Bay of Bengal. It 
is worthy of note that rays and sharks of largo size arc exceptionally 
common. The fiesh is not eaton in Bihar and Orissa, and tho oommoroial 
value of these species in respect of oil and manures has yet to be proved. 

Nets used. Qp_ These are most varied, and, are principally used in tanks, ri rors, 

ilieels, estuaries, canals and channels. During the fine weather (November to 
March) large seine nets are used along the foreshore at ]?uri_ and elsewhere. 
The nets in common use are small seine nets, drag nets, gill nets and purse 
nets. Besides these, there are various forms of complicated bamboo structures 
for trapping and captm-ing fish. Indian fishermen generally are entirely 
ignorant of the methods of feh-curing, and large quantities of fish are regularly 
lost through this cause alone, while no attention is paid to tho utilising of 
hye-products. Moreover, the present means of conveying fish, to a distance, aro 
generally inadequate. No protective measures have as yet been ^adopted by 
Government, and the question of their institution is a largo and difficult one. 
There is no close season for any species of fish, and the eggs of many species 
are destroyed yearly in inconceivable numbers. Anicuts are thrown across 
streams indiscriminately without the provision of fish-ladders. 


It has been realised lately, from tho example given by Amorica., that the 
question of carp-breeding deserves the attention of Govormnent. 

Aims of the De- 82. These may briefly be summed up as follows :— 

par m nt. discover the spawning grounds of the Milsa [Olupea ilisha) 

and what the conditions arc (salinity, temperature, nature of the bottom, 
etc.) under which spawning is induced ; also to ascertain the general habits 
- of this species. 

{ii) To fertilize artificially and liateb the eggs of this. speoHos on a 
large scale, as is clone in America, in order to extend its di.stribution .and 
provide methods for meeting tho increasing demands of tho market. 


(«m) To ascertain why the four principal 8pccio.s of carp, w .— 


Xaheo I'oIiHa. 
„ calbamt. 


Virrhinu tnfiyuL 
Calla huohmaM. 


do not naturally breed in tanks, and if possible to discover what Uic 
conditions aro under w-hicli spawning wall lake place and thus eventually to 
render those tanks more or less productive. 

{iv) To, introduce gradually protective measures where indicalcd, such, 
as close seasons, regulations as to sizes of the mesh in the fishing uet.s used 
and prescriptions of the kinds of instruments used in capture, lirohihition, of 
dynamiting or poisoning fish, prohibiting the capture and sale of J’ry, and 
also prohibiting the damming up of streams and channels without fish 
passes, etc. 


{v) To improve the facilities for the transit of market fish from pilaco 
to iilace, 

{vi) To spread information hy pamphlets and actual demonstration 
as to methods of salting, drying and pickling fish. ■ 

{vii) To spread information relative to the uso that cap bo made of 
the hvevs, fins, air-bladders, etc., of certain fish. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. ^ 

83. By far the most important of the mineral industries in the Province Coal, 
is that concerned in the raising of coal. The coalfields in the Manbhum 
district have undergone an extraordinary development in the past twenty 
years. Though the limits of tie district include a portion of the Raniganj 
field, its fame as a coahproducing ai'ea is now identified practically 
with the Jharia field. The importance of the industry may be said to 
date from the opening of the railway from Barakar to Bhanbaid and 
Katras in 189d, and from Kusunda to Pathordi in 1895. In 1894 the outturn 
of all the mines in the district was only 126,686 tons; in 1895 it rose 
to 1,281,294 tons, the enormous increase being almost entirely from the Jharia 
field. In. the two succeeding years there was a set-hack, hut from 1898 there 
was a steady rise in the outtnrn which first touched two million tons In 1901. 

In 1906 tho outturn had swelled to nearly three million tons, and in 1906 to 
nearly four millions ; in 1901 over 5,800,000 tons were raised and in the 
following year no less than seven million tons. In 1911 the raisings were slightly 
under this figure. The Jharia field is of course the one which accounts for the 
bulk of tlie increase in outturn, hut there has also been a very considerable 
expansion in tho Baniganj field and many new mines have boon opened out. 

The entrance of tho Bengal-Jfagpur Bailway in the Jharia field in 1904, and 
the subsequent extension of various small loops and branches, beBidos innumer¬ 
able sidings from both systems, the doubling of the line from Barakar to 
Bhanbaid, the opening of the section of the East Indian Railway of the Grand 
Chord from Bhanbaid to Gomoh have all contiibuted to this rapid develoi^ment. 

The tendency, however, which was manifest in 1907 and 1908 to open out new 
collieries' has been chocked. From two concerns representing bnlf a dozen 
mines in 1891, the number of collieries has grown to 261 in 1911, 196 in the 
Jharia, and 66 in the Raniganj field producing respectively, 6^ million and 
460,000 tons annually, just about double the output of the Burdwan mines in 
,tho same year, and nearly seven-twelfths of tho total output of British India. 
Giridih in Hazaribagh is also the centre of a considerahlo coal-mining industry, 
containing as it does mines owiied and worked by the East Indian Railway 
Company. In 1911 the output was 700,000 tons. Tho Bokaro-Ramgarh 
4 field in the s^me district is likely to be of great economic importance as soon 
as the area is fully opened up by the railway now under construction. It imme¬ 
diately adjoins the Jhaiia field across the Hazaribagh border. 

Another field Avorked to asmall extent, and which has not realised the 
anticipatioifb formed of it, is that of Daltonganj. It is in area about 200 square 
miles and in 1911 had an outturn of some 70,000 tons. There are a few 
coal-mines in the Santal Parganas which are worked on a small scale to supply 
local demands. 

Apart froin the great growth in the output, the trade has now under¬ 
gone an important change in character; for India has now become an 
exporter of coal on no inconsiderable scale. No separate figures are available 
for this Province, but the quantity of coal exported iji 1910 Iium British India 
was valued at 86'9 lakhs of rupees representing 988,366 tons. 

The headquarters of the Department of Mines in India Avas removed from 
Calcutta to Bhanbaid in 1909, and besides the Chief inspsetor, one of tlie 
three Inspectors of Mines is resident there. 

The sanitation of the Jharia coalfield is a problem that bas engaged 
the attention of Government for the last few years. The area is liable to 
sudden and severe epidemic outbreaks of plague and cholera, The x^laguo 
epidemic of 1906 resulted in the formation of a special Sanitary Committee, 
consisting of the Civil Surgeon of the district, the local medical officer of 
the Indian Mining Association, and representatives of ooal interests involved, 
hut the work of this committee has been much hampez-ed through lack of a 
legal status and powerlessness to enforce sanitary improvement.^. In 1908 a 
fierce outbreak of cholera decimated the area, and again in 1911 there was 
another slight outbreak of plague. It was hoped that the new Bocal Self- 
Government Act would make it possible to forin two or three Uvion Commit¬ 
tees with power to enforce sanitai'y rules, hut the provisions oL this Act in 
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^ geogra'phy^^ regard to finance made^liis out of the question. Special legislation ■was at length 

_ undertaken, and in 1911 the ^Bengal Mining Settlements Act u^as passed, which, 

it is hoped, will enable the ainitary problems of the area to bo promptly and 
efficiently dealt with. A costly water-suppily scheme for this area is also under 
consideration. 


Mica. 


Iron. 


8-4. In the ton years 1891-1901 the industry underwent a remarkable 
development, but it is probable now the limit has been reached. Tho output 
for the last ten years is as follows :— 


1903 




Cwls. 
... i!i,r)'i.o 

1903 




... 13,330 

190-i 




... JO,,530 

1905 




... ll'.Odl 

190G 




... 33,300 

1007 




... 3S,.57!) 

1908 




.. 3(1,000 

1000 




... 33,081* 

19 iO 




... 1B,3.5(1 
... 31,033 

1911 . 

... 




Copper, 


Quarrystbne^ 
and Limestones. 


Slate. 


--—_ 1911 was due to the improved condition of trade* 

It was, however, unable to keep up with the demand for slab mica. 

_ The mineral is fpund as a constituent of veins and shcicts of coarse¬ 
grained pegmatite, which occurs intrusive in the oUlor schiHt.s and gnoLssos, It 
has been found, however, that tho piogmatite is as a rule only worth working 
for mica where it occur,s intrusive in mica schists, and tlio m.ica-))rodiioing holt 
coincides roughly wdth the belt of schists and associated grauito.s which 
stretches, with a width of about 12 miles, for somo sixty miles throngli tho 
msti’icts of Hazaribagh, Gaya, and Moiigbyr. A mica miuo has boon worked at 
malbhum in the Singhbhum district for somo ycar.s, but with i.iHliiforont success, 
lire giadual exhaustion of tho outcrop workings is corapolling somo owners 
to introduce more modern methods of working. Already vortical shafts well 
timbered or supported by masonry arc being sunk to riiacli tlio veins bolow 
tbe old WDrkmgs; steam and handpumps arc siipcrstHling tbo old-fashioned 
methods ot unwatoring the mines, winches arc taking the place of swingpolos 
0 raise the mmeral, and manual laboiu* is being ooonomi.scd gonorallv. The 
lutin-e of tho industry largely depends on tho successful dovelojuwviit of those 
metlioos, as ilie surlacc mines are becoming oxliaiisted. 

Mmbcr of labourers craployod daily in tho industry in 1911 

was j.iDj4iUui, ' 

I ^ concerns have commenced working iron inUi.c Singh- 

bhum D^trict, Messrs. Tata and Company’.s Iron and Stool works at SaJcchi 
cngal I]on and Stool Company at llhuia. 15olh tliuso works aro of 
qmsiderable economic possibles and aro likely to liavo a far-roacl.ii.g oil',set 
on. the won and steel trade of India in tho near futurr). 

86. Durmg the year 1911 a copper mine was worked ijy tho CaiV! Ooppor 

, §7'.' Quarrystonea arc worked practically in all tho di,strictEl’ of tlic 
Irovince, though as a rule for local use. Tlio quarries of tlio llaimahal Hills 

roi me Ganges budge now under construction at Sara. In tho AiA district 
IreolSSeM SSyoralbi^ ttas iiiwii llmu 

SS?ASj £in|?„tS‘ ” ““ «mo,-o uf. is 
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89. Prospecting licenses have been granted from time to time to various 
syndicates and private capitalists, for gold, silver, lead, manganese, etc., in 
Cliota Nagpur and Sambalpur, but these operations so far do not appear to 
have materialized into active industrial enterprises. 
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Other niinerafs. 


MANUFACTURES. 

90. The principal articles of manufacture in the Patna Eivision, besides Patna Division, 
opium,* wliich is manufactured in the Gulzarbagh factory at Patna, are sugar 

and saltpetre. In addition to those are carpets, diirries, copper and brass 
utensils, woollen blankets, palanpuins, ekkas, boots, giass, wooden luraiture, 
and gold and silver embroidery olotb. The Patna City glass-blowing trade 
has now much improved its designs, while the carpets rank in quality and 
design with those turned out at Obra in the Gaya district. The principal 
articles manufactured in the district of Gaya are stoneware, padlocks, 
jiietalware, gold and silver ornaments, and carpets; blankets, tasar, coarse 
cotton cloths, lac, sugar, tobacco, bides and saltpetre are also mannfaotqred. 

In the district of Shaimbad saltpetre, sugar-reflning, carpet-making, coarse 
clotli, tiles, lime apd stoneware avfi tb,e chief articles of manufacture. Pot¬ 
tery is manufactured at Sasaram. It consists of earthen pots of various shapes 
lacquered over, sometimes in blaok and silver, and sometimes in various colonr.s 
and considerable diversity of design. It is produced at a small cost and yields 
a profit, but the industry is confined to a fow individuals. Tailoring, tent-mak¬ 
ing, and olotb-weaving are carried on in the Buxar Central Jail. 

91. The proportion of persons engaged in industrial occupations is Tirhut Division, 
far lower in North IBihar than in the trans-Gangotic districts. Manufac¬ 
tures in the iiroper sense of the word arc fow in number and of ’ little 
significance with the exception of those organized by European capital. 

The industries of the Division are, the inannfacture of indigo wliicb is 
diminishing gradually, the manufacture of sugar which is being revived 
owing to the decline in indigo and would be most important were it not 
so difficult to compote agaiirst the Java sugar, and the manufacture of 
saltpetre. The Peninsular Tobacco Company of Monglryr have a factory 
in the Darbhanga district where largo quantities of tobacco arc prepared and 
packed for despatch. Other industries are, the manufacture of sleepers 
carried on in the Cliamparan district at Bagaha and in the Ramnagar 
forests by Messrs. Dear aiid Company, and the Engineering workshops 
of Mcssr.9. Butler and Company and Messrs. Lee and Benson at Muzaffarpnr. 

92. Indigo is now a dying industry, the industry being killed by the Bhagalpui- Divl- 
use of synthetic dyes. Molasses continues to he manufactured in all sion,- ■ 

.districts. Silk and mixed silk and cotton fabrics called lafia, carpets and 

blankets are made at Bhagalpurj the weaving of cloth is carried on every- 
•wherG. The rearing of (asar cocoons is an important industry in the 
■Santal Parganas. In Monghyr the Peninsular American Tobacco Company 
inarnifacturcs cheap cigarettes which Lave liccome very popular. The output 
i.s reported to )m far short of the demand. Those cigarettes are sold all r 
.over India, the principal brand being “ Red Lamp,” made ;ap in packets of » , ■ 

six cigarettes and retailed at one pice per qoacket. The ipanufaotnre of 
bh'is lias beep- started at Jhajha by one or two enterprising capitalists. 

Boll-mctal utonsils are manufactured in the Kishenganj' subdivision of 
Purnea. The manufacture of bich'i wares, which was once an important 
indufjitry <iin Purnea, has now declinod. There are two steol trunk factories 
!iii B.hagalpur. ‘The manufacture of guns and pistol's in Monghyr is well 
'.known'. The district of Monghyr is also the centre of other industries, 
such as ‘mica-mining, slatc-qnarrying, brick-making and the manufaotnfc 
of sugar and cloth-making by' Indian looms. Iron smelting is carried 
on at Dcoghar "and Godda by the Kols, and this iron is used in preparing 
,padlocks, .spades, ploughshares, frying-pans and other utensils for domestic 
.and. agricultural purposes. __ 

■ ,*Iu con-icquonoo of llie recent Agreoment mth tlio Cbineso Governinout, oraera have abojidy been 
raceived nt Uie PaUiii Fa’otory to cUdoontinuo innnufa 9 turo wlicn the pioaent stook ol crado opium ' liiw 
been worlcod ell'. 
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Orissa Division. 


Chota Nagpur 
Division. 


93. The only maniifaotta’e for which this diyision haa any reputation 
is that of filigree silver work. This is suilicienlly good to have oarnocl a 
name for itself over the great part of India, but tho art cannot bo said to 
be in a flourishing condition. The Utkal Tannery at Cuttack has mot with 
some measure of success. The weaving schools at Cuttack and Sambalpur 
are doing excellent work. Cotton and iasar cloths aro manufactnred in 
various places thi-oughout the division _ but they a,ro of coarso and inferior 
quality. A kind of iasa,r cloth manufactured in Sambalpur by a class of 
weavers called Kustas is highly appreciated for its durability, finoness of 
texture and workmanship. The muslin industry at G uluagar and Tliaknr- 
patna, where the finest muslins in Orissa aro produced, is declining; but 
the mannfacturo of brass and bcll-mctal utensils is an important indnstry 
of the division, and there has been an improvement in tho make and 
finish of tho manufactured article. 

94. Lac is produced throughout tho division and faoLorios for the 
maiuvfactm’o of shell-lac exist in all tho districts. Tho lao trade has not 
been profitable of late; tliis has re,suited in tho closing oJ! seino factories. 
An important industrial event in the year 1911 was tho coimnoncojncnt 
of the manufacture of pig-iron and stool at Messrs. Tata and Company’s 
worim at Sakchi in Singhbhnm. This, tho Capo Copper Company 'at 
Matigara and the Bengal Iron and Steel Company at Dhuia are industrial 
enterprises of very considerable importance in the economio future of the 
division. Tea is manufactured only in tlio districts of ITazaribagh, and 
Eanchi, and the industry may bo said to be just liolding its own. Tcmr 
cloths are manufactmod at Ilaghunathpur in tho Maiibluun di.strict and 
have a wide sale. Coarse cotton cloths, brass and boll-metal utensils and 
rough^ brass ornaments aro mado all over tho division. Oitonslvo weapons 
of an inferior kh;d, such as sword-sticks, knives, axes, spears, nut-eraokers, etc,, 
are manufactured at Jhalda in Manlihum. Soapstoiio is found in Manblium 
fmanufactui*od on a small scale into idatos, bowls, 


tumblers, images and tho hko. 


POLITICAL 


Early posses 
Sions of the 


rlidtopical Summary of the Civil Administration of 
Bihar and Orissa. 


95. So far ax its civil administration is concornod, Bihar and Orissa 
independent history. With the exception of- certain areas transferred 

in Al, _1 Tl_ iij. « . 


British in Bihar me oxeo|uion oi: corialn areas transferred 

and Orissa. ™ £ f Provinces at tho tuuo of tlio original Partition, of Bongal, in tlio 

L constitutes this Proviuco was adnSiiisliorod 

llaiestv X accordance with tho annonneoraont mado by His 

iua 3 esty the King-Emperor at tho Coronation Lurhar. ^ 

British Provinco to come in contact with tho 
corntiv Is inf f'ri* f settlement of ilio Englisli in, that 

froS IheTawali f; ti i-1 yearRalph Cartwright, a merohant, olitained 

Jagatsimhanur Tho 'bnm’ Hariliarpur, now known as 

to the granfof a firman ^ oar trado with Orissa is usually a,scrihe(l 

traders^ tfpfph rfr tho^ mLhTX® f i fthe English 

Lability is thV tK-fp^lT r ^ ^ ° Subarnarokha river, but tlie pro- 

4oncy anrthe first 

was appointed in 1682, but rcoallecHn wl Hodp'os Avho 

subject to Port St, Georse The firSpniulW 


subject to Port St, George, 
at Singhia near Lalganj in 
there. 


“Stablishod in Bihar was 
1676 and the Chief of tho Bihar establishment lived 
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On these first settlements for the purposes of trade followed the 
gradual consolidation of British' influence and authority at the settlement 
of 1 ort William, 'VYliicli assumed a territorial character after the battle of Plaasey 
in 1767. In 1761, by the treaty concluded "with the Nawab Mir Kasim Ali, 
it was agreed alia, that Kasim should succeed as Nawah of the Subahdari 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and that the English army should be ready 
to assist him in the management of affairs. The siege of Patna took place 
in 1763, followed in 1764 by the decisive battle of Buxar, which made the 
British undisputed masters of the provinces of Bengal. This was recognised 
in 1766 by the grant of the deicani of Bengal, BUiar and Orissa in perpetuity 
to the East India Company by the Emperor Shah Alam.* Prom this date 
Bihar and Orissa may be said to have passed under British administration. 
The dewani included the administration of civil justice as well ^as the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue and constituted the English as the virtual miens of the 
three provinces. The Nawab of Bengal recognised this grant under an 
agreement dated 30th September in the same year and consented to accept a 
fixed stipend for the maintenance of himself and his household. 

96. But though the civil and nailitary power of the country and the 
resources for maintaining it were now in‘the hands of the East India Com¬ 
pany, the management of its revenue was left to native agency—ia Bihar to 
Shitab Boy, who was under the nominal control of a European ofiioer at 
Patna, it being “ doubtful whether the European servants at this time possessed 
sufficient knowledge of the civil instituiion and the interior state of the country 
to qualify them for the trust.” In 1769, when it had come to bo realised that 
the collection of details regarding the internal resources of the country was 
of the first importance supervisors were ajjpointed with powers of supervision 
over the native officers employed in collecting the revenue or administering jus¬ 
tice in different parts of the country; and a council, with superior authority, was 
cstahlisliod at Patna in 1770. The supervisors were furnished.with detailed ins¬ 
tructions for obtaining an account of the Provinces; the State produce, and capa¬ 
city of the lands ; the amount of the.revennoa, the cesses, or arbitrary taxes, and 
of all demands whatsoever which were made on the cultivators; the manner of 
collecting them ; and the gradual rise of every new impost; the regulation 
of commerce, and the administration of justice. The information elicited 
by these enquiries showed the internal Government to bo in a state 
01 profound disorder, and the people to be suffering great oppression. 
Nevertheless seven years elapsed from the acquisition of the Dewani 
before the Government deemed itself competent to remedy these defects. 
It was not till 1772 that tho Court of Directors resolved to “ stand 
forth as Dowan, and by the agency of the Company’s servants to tako upon 
themselves the entire care and management of the revenue.” 

97. By the adoption of a plan then proposed by Mr. Hastings and four 
Members of his Council, institutions for internal Government were established 
as follows:— 

In the Bevenue Department at the Presidency, a Board of Revenue 
was appointed, consisting of the President and Members of Council, with an 
Accountant-General and assistants. The exchequer and treasury were remov¬ 
ed from Murshidahad to Calcutta. In respect to tho Provinces, it was resolved 
that the Supervisors should now be designated Collectors; and to each of them 
an Indian, officer, chosen by the Board and styled Dewan, was joined in the 
suporintondenoe of the revenues. 

Under the regulations framed for tho Judicial Department, two courts 
wore instituted for each y)rovinoial Division or Colleotorsliip—one by tho 
name of Dewani or Civil Court, for the cognizance of civil causes; the other 
named Eaujdari or Criminal Court, for the trial of crimes and misdemoanonrs. 
The Collector presided over the Civil Court, attonded, by the provincial 
Dewan and other officers. In the Criminal Court the Kazi and Mufti of the 
district, and two Maulvis, sat to expound the Muhammadan Law, and to 
determine how far delinquents were guilty of its violation; hut it was the 
Collector’s duty to attend to the proceedings of this Court so far as to see 

* Oi'ifsm 03 oodod then Inoludod only ilia distriot ot Midnapore and a part of II noghly or, more 
aoouroioly, tho tract of country lying between tho rivers SubarnareMia and Eupnamin. Orissa, aa wo now 
undotaiand tlio name, wna conquered and annexed ftoai tbo Maratbas by Lord 'WeUcsley in 1803. 
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PHYSICAL 

^GEOGRApHyt^ necessary witnesses were summoned and oxamiuod, and that iliodc- 

_ oision passed was fair and impartial. Ti^io CoUector had no furlihor concern 

in the criminal administration. Appeals from those Courts wore allowed to 
two sujjei’ior Coni'ts establislied at the chiol scat of Government,—one under 
the denomination of Dew'ani Sadar Adalat, or Clnef Court of Civil Judica¬ 
ture; tho other, the Nizamat Sadar Adalat, or ChioC Court of Criminal Justice. 


Sadar Courts. gg. The Chief Civil Court consisted of ilio President and Memhers oC 

Council assisted by Indian officers. In tho Chief Ci'jmino.1 Court a Chief 
Officer of Justice presided, appointed hy tho Nazim, and as,sist('d hy tho head 
Kazi and Mufti and three eminent Maulvis. Over tlii.s latter Court, however, 
a control was vested in tho President and Council similar to that oxorcised 
by the Collectors in the Provinces. 


A short experience, however, showed that tlio duties, involved in tho 
supcriniendence over Crimiiral justice, when exercised by tho President, wtu’o 
too heavy and in October IV'fG the Court of Nizamat Adalat was moved liack 
to Murshidabad, and irlaced under tho control of the well-known Muhammad 
lleza Khan, who w'as appointed Naib Nazim. 

Collectors vvitli. In the meantime (l77djJ the European Oollootors were, also recalled 
drawn. from the Provinces, and local offichil,s, styled amils, were aiipoinOed in i.heir 

stead. A now system of police was introduced, Indian oJIlccra (faujdars) 
were airpointod to the fourteen districts of local jurisdictions into W'liich 
••ID ^sRgal was dividorir. Tho superintendence of tlio cfllleclion of the rovoniw', 
nurcotinc’is the Collectors, wms vested in six Provincial Councils, orui of 

established 1774. established at Patna. Tho adraiiiistrntioii of Civil justice was, on 

’ ' the same principle, transferred to tlic amiR. 


99. Vital changes were, however, speedily o.ffcolod in tho.so arraiipfomonts, 
The constitution of tho Emvani Adalat w'as transformed hy tho ostalili.shmt'nt 
Provincial Civil ^80, in each of tho six groat Provincial Divisions, of a Court of justice 
Judges establish, indcpioiidcut of, tho llovenuo Conncil. Over this Court a 

ed independent of Covenanted servant presided, whose jurlsdiciiiou oxtemhvl to all civil and )>ont 
Revenue Courts, Thoso six divi,sions wore, in their civil aspect, augmoiUiod .sliortly to 

1780 . eighteen, as their jurisdiction wa .9 found to bo i;oo oxtensivo, 'I'he Judges of 

these Courts were wholly unconnected irith tho Itoveniio Diipiudnu'ui;, except 
f “,^,^°™’^™^'f^i“,^li^i*ictsorOhatra (or llazarihagh), Jlhagaliuii', .Islamljiid 
(or Chntagong) and Puingpur, Avhere, for local roa.soiiH, the olliee.H of Judge, 
Magistrate and Oollcolor wore vested in tho same person, luit with a livovision 
tiiat the judicial authority slioultl ho considored distinct i'rom, and indopemd- 
ont ot, revouuo functions. 


Provincial Reve= 
nue Councils 
abolished ; 
Collectorships 
reinstituted, 
1-781. 


Civil Judges 
vested with Exe. 
cutive Magis. 
terial powers, 
1781 . 


100 . Simultaneously with the oxtemsion of tho Civil Courts tho Provincial 
Councils wore abolished, and all tlio rovonno aJI'aii’s of tho I’rovinciiS lirought 
do vm gr^adually to the Prcsidoiicy, there to ho administered hy live of the uiust 

Servants, under tho desigimtion of a "Com¬ 
mittee of llevenue. Ono Pro.SHlent of oacli Provincial Council wiw how- 

furthm orS as Collector under tho Comnnttcc of Itovonue until 

iiutner oiJers, as likewise were the four offieons, who had been sein- 

rately appointed for the Irontior and least civilized distinct, m, and perforuicd 
dies louglily corrospondmg to thoso of Civil J'udge, Magi,sirato and Collootor, 

1 pstablishinont of faujdars and tlianadiivs, introduced iii-] 77 .|i was 

tlio oightoou Civil Judges’" 

viSon was S t Atuhammudan officials. Pro¬ 
of the Governoi’-GeneraMn™Onnnfei special ponnission 

ted with such,part of the pohce^Sffictiou 
theanoiciit (l.«y.« 0 .GovLnmeiJt", 
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Ms capacity of Magistrate, the daroga of the Crlmmal Corirt and the zamin- 
dar, were to exercise a ooncnrrent authority for the preYcntion of crime. 

102. Under the instructions which Lord Cornwallis hrought with him Union of the 
from England in. 1786, the revenue and judicial institutions of the country "Wires of Collec- 
were again modified. The designation of the Oommittoe of revenue was 
chang’ed to that ■ — - - - 


of Board of Etevenue. Its authority and functions 


continued. The European Civil Servants superintending the several dis¬ 
tricts into which the country was divided were each of them vested with the 
united powers of Collector, Civil Judge and Magistrate. In proposing this 
union of different authorities in the same person, the Court of Directors wero 
infl.uenced hy the consideration of its having “ a tendency to simplicity, energy, 
justice and economy”. They placed on record that they were actuated by 
the necessity of accommodating “ their views and interests to the sub.sisting 
manners and usages of the people, iMther than hy any abstract theories 
drawn from other countries, or applicable to a different state of things.” 

It was only in the administration of justice in the towns of Patna, 
Murshidabad and Dacca that District Courts presided over hy a Judicial Officer 
Avere established. 


103. The administration of Criminal justice remained, however, vested criminal admL 
in the Naib Nazim, or Deputy of tho Nawab, to whose Courts, which wero nistration assum- 
superintended by the Muhammadan Law officers, almost all criminals appre* ed by the British, 
liended hy tho Ma 3 i.strate wore referred for trial. The Collector, in his 

capacity of Magistrate, could only decide upon the most petty charges. But' 
towards the encl.'of 1790 a very important change took place in this arrange¬ 
ment. It was declared that, with a view “to ensure a prompt and impar¬ 
tial administration of the Criminal Law, and in order that all ranks 
of people might enjoy security of person and property, the Governor- 
General in Council has resolved to accept the superintendence of the ad¬ 
ministration of Criminal justice throughout the Provinces In conformity 
with this Bcsolution tho Nizamat Adalat, or Chief Criminal Court of 
Justice, was again removed from Mursliidahad to Calcutta, to consist of the 
Governor-General and members of the Supremo Oounoil, assisted hythe 
head Indian Law officers. Pour Courts of Circuit, superintended respective¬ 
ly; hy Covenanted servants of the Company, each Avith their Muhammadan 
Law officers, were established in 1793 for the trial of cases not punish¬ 
able hy the Magistrates. 

104. Lord Cornwallis, moreover, differing from the Court of Directors, Separation of 
and dooming it incompatible with the prineijAes of his system that revenue 

officers should decide on suits, tho cause of Avhich originating in ^hoir 

own department, might render them not Avholly disinterested in the decision, ;' 

annulled (1793) the judicial power of all revenue offi.cers, and transferrocl collector separa- 

the cognizance of all matters Avhorein the Government might ho concornod, ted, 1793. 

to the Courts of Dewani Adalat. A new Court of Civil Judicature was 

established in every distriot. The new Judge was a European Covenanted 

servant, of higher official rank than the Collector,* uniting in his jierson the 

powers of Magistrate as well as of Civil Judge, and controlling the police 

Avithin the limits of his Division. This arrangement long continued, one 

officer in each district being Judge and Magistrate, and another Collector. 

To the Courts of Justipe a Begistrar and one or more assistants were 
appointed from tho junior branch of the Em’opean Covenanted Service. 

The assistants were assistants to tho Judge and Magistrate in both capacities. 

As assistants to the Magistrate they could be empowered by him to decide on 
cases to the same extent that the Magistrate himself Avas authorised under the 
Itegnlations of 1793. The Begistrar was empowered to try civil causes not 
exceeding 200 rupees. 

105. At the same time a Begulation was enacted authorising the Indian Civil 
appointment of “native OommisBionors ” to hoar and decide, iu the first Judges, Munsifs, 
instance, on suits of personal property not exceeding the value of 60 '^93. 
rupees. Those were of three descriptions, vis;., Amins, or referees ; Salisan, 

* Tho existing Gollootorg •were, in point’’of fnefc, niipomlocl Jadgoa, wiiilo tlioii liond assistants vrore 
appiontod to tho difforont OollootomtetJ, lor-ft-hioh, said tho Govornmont Minute, "they will bo found 
ciuutly quulifiiod. ’’ ^ ‘ 
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PHYSICAL 

^GEOG^PHYL^ C)!’ arliilratova; and lhi.it.vfs, or native jiiniiiinf;. Tim luul ai'lii- 

-_ trators lYOTO usually Kazis ajijun'iitifid liy lirf.tia id'Uicii'odipcs ; iilin iViiinsirw' 

w^ra inoro cai'oJ'‘ul'.y stdeclod. Tlioy nin'o paid nii, by Ibvnd HalaiA, but, by 
a commitaiou on tho lunounl of Ga.iiM(5(iinv(!.«l.iya(,iul by llirin. Apiiiia.ls li'inn 
ilieir clcciiiioii lay to tJio Civil Jiulgo. 

Foiff ProviHcial lOfl. In order to cnwiire tlie Jicavuiy; ol" a.ppi'ails IVinii f bo .) lulyo, ubirb 
Cnuits (if Circuit 2A’c'Yioiisly lain direct to IJie at, < 'aJciiita, loi'd 

and-pi-ea!. CormvaIli,s cttabJisked, liy lieynlal.ion- V oi' 17(b!, rmii' I’l'otaHial ('aiolr, 
of A2>])oal, one ol' ivliicii waa to lx* in i.lie city of i’aliia,^ ca./li Cnnid 
beiii^’ superintended by tlmwi CovenaiitV.d (l,vilia,ii thiilycN, To iin'W!* 
Courts a lucgistnir and one or more Oove'ia.nlr'd a,fais|ai!ils were ail-iebcd. 
An appeal lay IVom iiieni to t'Jie Nailar Hewaiii Adal.-ii. or (iiniri'oi'- 
Cfeiieral and Council in Calcutta., when (ilie mil, luve.ceiloil SI'.. ri,(iuj) in, 
o.’it.cut. 

Tlicvo Civil Coiirt.M vveri' iileiitica,! u’illi i,lM' Ceiirla id' (ii-niili, 
mentioned alwve, nisieli ivere simiiltsineonsly rippoiiilcil. The .name nUlceio, 
hluropiean and Indian, were iu.'uicbed to ilie Coiirbs alike In llicir ( A, il 
ami Criminal juri.sdJ<d,ioiiK. 

Tho area com]nisiny this Prav'iime vva.s llii'a diu'ded aw rollons : 

(1) The Patna Pivi.'-ien- — 

Patna, llainpiiur, and the zillaw of lliliur bropev, Tirliiif, ,Sa)’aii. 
8hahab;ul. 

(2) Mur.shidaliail .lJJvi.wiou — 

ivhicli inelndcd Ptirtiea Pbayalpiir. 

(oj Calcutta Division — 

, iiicludi.iii;'nil,•(!. waw/lien < »|i|;.>;ii ii,ud a porliuii of ’\Iaiib[iiiia, behni"'- 

iug (o •n’iiJit mere then hnou n aw I be ,1 migle Maba.l'i, 

Ciwngesinthe 107. Tlio Governor-!Jeiieral and Oouneil, uiio neiv at lluA neriod ' 

® ^ fou.ud that more of tbe.ir time was omiipied in tbewe 

functions than could cmivenjeiitly Im .wpiired. Lord Welle,.I.'v, , iiiorcoier. 
plaeod it on record that liedeenipd “ i(, essentia,I (o (be iinpii,;'|,Ia,l, pioiiiiil 
ana ciuciotit iulDihusi-mlJon oJ' jiislicr, imd l(» tlu^ 'hM'iii'ilv (iT 

tho jicnsoini and properties ol' Hie native inl)a,b;(,'i,iif,w ol tliosi' rro\ ineeH. 
thip, tbo (loyonup'-Gi'.iieral in Coiiimii, eseri'i.'iine' the .supreme !,’ii,';l,ili\e 

oi' Ihe Siati', slmiild acimiuislei' jiidieial Imielinir, 

01 Govmimeut by ihe uieana of' Convls of jiidice ili.p.inet i'r.nn I,lie 
leeislahve and oAi'Cidivn ••mtliority.” !t was aemiviinylv det.Tmiiied (bat 
the Genurnmem, sbould relnupnwb the chief Cl\il imd Cri).,;iie,l iiiri,■.dic¬ 
tion, and place 'it in, tho luiiida of a Hnnrl, <,1 im.iiee, m,'i uliich uem 
to pmsnlo three dudges Hm ('hief .(Milge l.einy a me, (1,,. 

two wiected niembers n,' ihe Ciivenaiiied 

oory cc. 

Tho Siular Court mnaiiind the Ooirrt of llnal appe;,| I,, 
Irc.sulency without a.ny radical niodiliealiouH until, it was imii.sl udl 
siuprinnii Goiirl, 111 1,Slit!, iiiul both together were a.maIgaiu.ile.i im'o ilu' 

Jk 00,;,posed- o; live or 

bix Coyeuanted Givilmiuy itKU'u or loss, as niii'.lil, be, neee.ssai'v. 

108. The Sajireine-Court, which, was an nnl.ii'ely sepaiuie insGiurnu 
was governed, by English Daw. and a,,lmin,Vi,u,'d lly ilrreeMu'l''-' 
.,mri,smrs-at-Law apponilod liy.the Crown, of wbom (ifeebi.d' was i;Gle,i 
Sth?hLr fc^’Uprciuo Opnrt was estahlished by tho Getters' J'ai.'ei, 

niin.li tho iimg was empowered m the l?e''ul;iihe" 7\e[ 1o n-vmi'i .,,,,1 , i - i 
daiod 2qth M,r,h 177D D Imd lull CrjurkSttll(mil, 

in ihc'Dill cmplovmenh of ilm 
TOVO'UUC I'armers and eoid,r,ie,lm's ■ in- 1ke 

aXV/ ' oonfuBion and iniiGic cl 

a new Ad- was passed m 17«1, tldining and limitim- tin-ru w™ o ^ (Jn 

d' srstill ii:;’ibiii.hn . 

city rcSSa to Ihe 'Umity nt tho 

ty aicutta, bc.uotnthc Hcoghty and the Mahralta Ditch, and t,r tim ’ 


l^cj^iiiatioun. 

ifiOi. 


i he 


The Supreme 

Caui'l, ii77.{. 
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JOSi, On i.lifi'Mlih M;iy.l flip Tii.i'h Coor/. of Jiulicatnro in Bini^nl The High Couit 
iviis ('Ktiil)iislu'd liy J’iil.c.iif. d’lio yad.Ti' iiud Siijironio Coni l.s Avcrn idio-cstalilishcil, nS&a 

Uslnni III. i !io siimc 't.nn' liy Acl, 21 & 2.") Vid... C;ip. 1()4, Tliecombiucd jiowei's 
and niiiiusrii ic‘s of (.ho aboli'.h;id Couils, ;iufl llii'ir jiii'isdictioii, alilco over ilu;^ 

Pro'ViiH'c."'. .-lad Hio I’lM'iidf'uey lowu, ivoro ve-iti'd in fbe .Migli Coin'!.. On tlus 
'.Isf J.'iiniai;,' l.'dll), fresh Loftor.s IhiLonh M'ci'o iasuod, and liir'chur jirovlsiou was 
made r.isjjooi.iti^' llu; juria.iiotion of tlic (Viurl. 


11(1. !n '.1*71)0 lii'iv.s M’ei'i' pnblii'hof! for (he no\vly-:u‘,C|iiM’ed ProTince of ciiangesin the 
Ih'iiiires. in ! Sd.o (be l;i.u s a.nd ve^'ula.fimi.s f.liah bfid iieeii esfablisbuil iu (lie. Constitution o( 
ceded j.n l oonijiiej'ed .Erovinoes on (be llppor G.-uigi'H" irere t‘.odi.ficd, In 1807 f»oard of Re- 
( tleyuhd.iun X.) a Oimimisaien ivsi.s eonsiif.uted, ooiiriKl.ini'of two iiu'inlK'ir.. ® 

l.be siii)('iin.i,ei!di',ii.ct'ol (.be, sonLleme.iit'i ol (.hea' I ruYnieu.s, ! nd lor Ihc fl'cneral 
I'oiKvol of (]k; GoUeclor;! iu tfie disoharyv. i.J'(lieii-several piddic ditiiiw. Tlie.so ^ci, lEo-/. 
CoinioiKdoneriS wevi' vcnI/.m! in (hoi-e l'r,;vinees w ilb al’. i.lie autliuril.y thni. had 
IrKliei'fo l.eeii ('\orei;■,(!(I by (.be. Hoiird of liovenuo (.C Caleut.tii,. .Hy lleyiilalimi' 

1,. of (('.0!) (Ills I’oard of ('omiiiis:iioM(',ri; ill i.fie Upper l‘i'oviiie.es was deeliived 
jie.rinnjieuf,. hi, (.he wiiuo tiino all (be.pon-or.s (lial, ii]> l,r» (lii.s nerlorl Imd been 
exercised liy (.be Oalcu(.('.a fladar Ihiai’d of ilevenue, in the Proiiiice of Ifcnares 
were ii‘;uitsfevrod (o (.lie Board of OomiiiisKioncrs. 


1.11. Ill 1810 (Iietcidaliimi I) a RP]iara(e. (louiiuissloucr rvas appciui.nd for Board of Coinmisi- 
(hu laiperinti'mlcnoo of tlic' reveiuios oi' (■bo Province of fhninre.s, ainl tJiaf part, aioners in BUiar 
of the 1'i'orbice of Bihar ivliieli wa.s comprised in (Ju* /.illa.s ofUiliar, iShahabarl, 
and I’irhnI.. lie was vested vvil]i all (ho aidliorify. (hut. liad previously 
Ijecii cxe.rcisiul in (lio'-’c T’roviucc.s liy (lie Board of llcvenno and Board of 
(’oiuuiissioners, vesfiecli vely, By .li.egTilatiim I of LSI 7 the. authority of the 
llilnir'Biiiia.rcy Clfininnswione.v was. (.'.kI, ended to (he districts oi' Knuigliar,- 
Bijagaijair and 1 lU'ne.a. In the saiee yer.v i(. was found fidvisahle to appoint' 
two Coimuii-siouei'.s ill jibict.'('!' !]i >. Kiimde. oi'licev imkI " l!ie Foard of Cloaunis- 
Rioners in .Bilitir and Bciiiiri's ” was accordingly (.wtahlished. Tbo jioiver.s of a 
single Moinbcr of Ihe (.Jalcutta Board of itcveniie to exorcise any and all tlie 
powers of Board coUoofLVoiy, and the full powers of a commission of (.ho Board 
iirto the. intorior,'were also'laid down iiudor .Bogulationi XTII of 1811. Tho 
|io-irei>, llni.s granted 'werej in 1871, .acled npon by Cior.srmnciit, and each, 
hleiuher of the Board ia now empowered (o exercise (lie full power:; of the ' 

Biiii.nl of Jl.evenne, .Iw (he I’rovince iv, now coiwtiiulcd the Board consists of 
only oiic h!'ciidici'. 

312. By B.rguiatlori ill of 1S22 considcrahlc changes were -eirecttxl in Burrd of Revenue 
(■hesn arrangements: fl) (.he duiies, powers and enthorify' of (.lie Boanl of bn- tPte'Lnwe.f 
(’omnn-'sioners in Biiiar ami Fmiares will'in tl'.a disl.rici.H of iliiagalpur and Provinces, 
i urueii, weye ve'.l.ed agiilii Iu (lie (.lalcui.fa. Boaril of t’eveiiue, wldi'h coul.inued 
(o cxercifc i!;'; [iowoi'm in ( 1 m districl.s .subordinalc (o il.', authority, and was tO 
he (b d i.hc .Uoni'd of ll.ev'eiuie for the ijowar'Provinces': (2) the diitic.s, 

I'.owe.i:-', and authorii.y ex< rehed by the Board of {(omiuis.sioiie.TS iu tho ccilod nTidB.aai-d of Revenue 

eomjem-ed Uri,.,'iuc.T5 wif(iiii (lie noutijeru ami northern Itivisionn of ilandiilkand t'“r Cenu-iil 

;i.ud ( he dif'.lj'ici.'i of Allahabad .and Gawnpor.i, wore ■vested in tlie Board of 

(Joimni;fdouer;; in Bihar and Beniai’en, which centinned in like maiini'r (.n rxer- 

rise it;., jiower in the districia liillnTto auhorrliiiatn to ila aniliority, with the 

exceptions jiif.!, hamed, anil was io bo denominated (lie Beard of Ilevenue for 

(lie Geiitrn.l I’roi'ineo.s; a,iu! (3) the .sovereJ (Ihti-ie.tf; of (lie ceded an,il cou(|nci’od 

Proviiiecis. ■wiLli ihO cxeepLion. of the districts above (specified, were to con-Board of Reveunj 

1 ijme. i.uhnrdiir.ii e to tlic Board of CommisRioners, which was to he donominrd.cd‘‘or fSie Western 

ilie .Poa.ril of llovcnuc for the VVCRtcrn l’roviiice,R. Iiil,‘'i20,aswiUprcReii(dyP'““'''''”®®®- 

b.'e.xplaine 1, UiM powerii of the ROY wal .Ijoc.al Boaiiyhi of llcvenun were made 

’ 'I'Im I’ri'viHiv pr Iji’iiinod w 111 .ulAcil to Ui» (’iVTijiaiiv's'lominiouR iu Jt tiiMjiy, (Inla 

tlip h ■ Tiilif 1 ' 1801, tlip Na\\ iih Vi-Jur uf crfli-d tJu' vftluaMp ilialvictH oV tlmi I’rovimb.' which wci'i* 

fin'piaUy ] III B’B a.-i Iht* (Jiwlctl Jn tJivUi. T’u* t oiujuciod l*ioviuc4H «!' ilic* wero coutiupri'd 

I'.oui thd J'-ipr,’ilirL < liiPt’laiiifi, t-i iridiii, tlu.' iinar Jiuju nnd hll-oia, 'J'hcso Provmco-' coiujirdipiul tho i niu’i- 
j-nj f.jirf t. r llu' 'I '‘irrlt, or Liiu't oi' (bdiiitry ] dm bu tlu* nvors Untuipa nnil Ji luua; I ho (OBUtry t-itufitdd on llui 
I u lit 1 uuk oI' \ hr li'.ti ‘r i-ivtr, £j-i'!u Delhi io iicnr its tuuthiouoo witli tlin iviid tUo iiu)(.ti,'ni Drovluw of. 

...y. 
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^GEOGRAravt^ over to tlio Commissioners of RcTemio and Circuit under the control of a Cliicf, 
_ or Sadar Board of Ilevcnue at Calcutta. 

Superintendents 113. Superintendents of Polite were appointed uudor EiCgulation VIII-, ’ 
of Police. 1810, for Patna, Benares and Bareilly. These officers were aholished hy Begu- 

hition I of 1829, and their duties were transl’erred to the Coinmi.saioncrs pf 
Bevenue and Circuit. Under Act XXIV of 1837 the Government was ag'ain 
empowered to appoint a Superintendent of Police, and in this case the Commis¬ 
sioner was to cease to exercise any powers in regard to the Magistracy and 
Police. In Bengal a single Superintendent of Poiice Y'as accordingly appoint¬ 
ed. After a .short experience, however, it was found advisable to exempt from 
his jurisdiction the extra Begidation Province.s of Assam, the ,@out]i-"Western 
Proiitier Agency and the Province of Orissa, and to replace them under the 
Divisional Commissioners. On the 23rd Ma.rch 1854, the Court of Directors 
sanctioned the abolition of the aiipointmont of Su]icrintcndont of Police and 
the transfer of hia duties to the respective Beveuiio Commissioners. 

< It has hoen slated that under the Code of 1793 the Civil Tudgos 

wore constituted Magistoates of their respective juriaclictions, and that tho 
offices of Judge and Magistrate long remained united. The separation was 
not actually effected for nearly forty years; but in 1.810 a permissive Begula- 
tion was passed (Begulatiou XVI of 1810), by which Govoiiimont was era* 
powered to make a distinct appointment of a Magistriitc. 


Provincial Courts 
abolished, 1829 . 
Commissioners of 
Revenue and Clr- 
'^uit; their 
powers—Judicial, 
Revenue and 
Police. 


Civil Judges 
vested vrith 
Sessions powers, 

1831—35. 


Civil Judges 
divested of 
Magisterial 
powers. Union 
of Magistrate 
and Collector, 
1831 , 


114. The system introduced liy Cornwallis and Barlow lasted during 
raccessivG Administrations, with only tho necessary modiJications ongrafted on 
it by time and circumstances; but under Lord "iVilliam Bentinok oxtonsivo 
changes were again effected. By Begnlation I of 1829 thO'executive officers 
of both police and revenue wore placed under the supcrintcndonco of Commis¬ 
sioners of Bevenue and Circuit, each o.t‘ whom was vested ■with the charge of 
four or live districts. Lord W. Boutinck aliolishcd the Pro'vincial Courts, 
stigmatizing them “ as resting-places for those memhers of tho Service who wore 
deemed unlit for higher respons-ibilitios.” The Commissionors tvere appointed 
to go on cirouit as Sessions Judges. The appohitment of Supeinntcudeuf/ of 
Police was abolished and complete control of the Police was vested in the 
Commissioner. The Boven uc Boards in tho Provinces were also aholished and 
their powers ve,stcd in tho Commissioners under tiro control of tho Sadar Board 
at Calcutta, The Commissioners woro ahvsolutoly r,o superiiitond both the 
finance and tho Criminal justice of their different diviHio.ns. 

115. These arrangements wore not, however, found completely snccessful, 
and alter a very few years the Governor General exercised his right of trans¬ 
ferring the judicial flowers of tho Commissionors to tho Civil Judges. It was 
declared (Begidation VIT of 1831) competent to Govornnicnt to invest the 
Civil Judges with full powers to conduct tho duties of the Bokkiouh, and by Act 
III of 1835 the Governmcnt_was authorised “ to transfer any part or the u'holo 
of the duties coniiected with Crimmal jirstico from any Commissioners of 
Gircnit to any Sessions Judges, and to define the powers which sliall bo exer¬ 
cised^ by each respectively.” Commissionors, however, still ooutinuod to hold 
.ludicial powers, and were occasionally so employed. But Bcgulation YU of 
1831 and Act III of 1836 were both rcjioalcd by Act VIII of"l8(i9, and under 
the present law Commissioners have no such powers (oxcopt in tllo Scheduled 
Districts) as all Sessions Judges and officers invested with jiowors of Sessions 
Judges are appoiutod under the rules of tho Codo of Criminal' Procedure. 

. Judges under Lord William Bentinok’s arrangomont hold a 

jail delivery every month. But the Judges wore also tho Magistrates, and as 
such it became evident that they were unable to cofio with their additional 
duties. It-was considered (1831) necessary to divest thorn of their Magisterial 
responsibilities, and these were accordingly transferred to tho Collociur. This 
was the creation of the present unit of tho administration, the Magistratu and 
Collector, or oxeciitivc head, of each district. 

Under Bcgulation VIII of 1833 the appoiirlment of additional Judges was 
sanctioned, who were to perform any part of the duties of the DHriot J udges 
to which they might be appointed. 
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• 117. Iq 1831 Lord William Bentinck ostablislicd also a liiglier grade of ^cEOGRAravt^ 
Judgesliips for Indians, Previously to this period there had been in fact but — 
two classes of Indian Judges, with very limited powers and small salaries. Indian Judges, 
The higher class was known as “ Sadar Amins,” the lower as “ Munsifs.” 

The Munsifs originally denominated Commissioners, had been appointed by 
Lord Oornwa’llis to relieve the pressure on the European Judges. In 1S03 
the office of Sadar Amin was instituted, with jurisdiction extending to suits 
of Bs. 100. In 1831, after some iutermediato enlargement of the powers of 
both classes, the Munsifs had been empowered to try ca.se 3 extending to 
Ms. 160, whilst the Sadar Amins took cognizance of cases to the amount of 
Us. BOO. In 1827 the authority of the latter class of officers had been doubled. 

Lord William Bentinck now established a superior class of Judicial officer.«.j 
known as Piduoipal Sadar Amins, with enlarged powers and higher salaries. 

They were suhsoqueutly authorized to try cases involving property to any 
amount, and an appeal lay from them to the European Judges. The Small 
Cause Courts in Bengal wore established by Sir John Peter Craiit imder Act 
XLII of 1860. In 1867 the Judges of the Small Cause Courts and the 
Principal Sadar Amin.s and Munsifs were amalgamated into one service. 

Small Cause Courts Judges and Principal Sadar Amins have sines lioen called 
indifferently Subordinate Judges, and arc eligible alike ’’for Small Cause 
Court work or for tbat of the ordinary Civil Courts. 

The office of TJneovenanted Deputy Collector was established under 
Uogulation IX of 1833. The appointment was, in the fu‘st instance, open only 
to " natives of India oE any class or roligious persuasion,” hut was extended 
by Act X of 1813 to all persons of whatever refigion, place of birth, descent or 
colour. 


118, The machinery of the revenue administration and Civil justice having establishment of 
boen strengthened, the expodioiioy of a more extensive employment of unco- the subordinate 
vonanted agoucy in the Criminal branch of the Judicial Department forced it- Executive Ser- 
self into notice. But it tvas not till 1843 that an Act was framed by the vice, 1843 . 
Legislative Council, oiniioweriug the Government to a.ppoint in any district 

one or more uncovcuaiitcd Deputy Magistrates, with or without police power, 
as might be dolcrminod. 

119, The union of the offices of Magistrate and Collector, as established off^croTVagis! 

under Lord William BentinCk, was only of temporary duration. It happened collec- 

that at that time the business of a Collector became engrossing and onerops, tor, 1837 . 
while the clntio.s of the Magistracy were comparatively disregarded. The 

additional work imposed by the operations for the resumption of revenue-free 
tendros was tleatod as if it had been permanent. In 1837 Lord Auckland and 
the Court of Directors sanctionod the separation of the oflices of Magistrate 
and Collector, The process of separation of these two offices wont 
on gradually until 1846. In that year the magisterial and fiscal duties were 
disunited everywhere except in three districts of Orissa, .and in certain indo- 
pendent Joint-Magistracies. The salaries of the separated Collectors were 
uniformly fixed at .Us. 23,000 a year, except in Bhngalpnr and _ Monghyr, 
where they were Us. 18,000; but tJio salaries of Ma,gistrates, which it was 
intended at the time of separation should ho in two grades of Us. 18,000 
and Us. 12,000, wore reduced in 1842, by order of tbo Coiut of Directors, to 


Us. 10,800 per annum. 

120. At.this point may bo noticed the creation of the Lieutenant-Governor- Bengal becomes 
ship of Bengal. In 1854 the Govomment of Bengal was eutrested to a a Lieutenant- 
Lieutonant-Govornor, and the personal connection with the Government of Governorship. 
India, which liad resulted from'the union of the offices of Governor-General 
of India and Governor of Bengal, ceased to exist. Ileiicciorth tho Govern¬ 
ment of India becaino entirely distinct from that of Bengal. 

121 In 1859 the offices of Magistrate and Collector wore again nnited. “U" 

This reunion had been the subject of anxious deliberation in India for six ^olfectors^^S 

vears before it was finally resolved upon. The measure was strongly advocated 

i)y Sir Erodoriok Ilalliclay, the Lieutonant-Governor of Bengal, by Lord 

uWousie, and by Lord Canning, and as strongly opposed by Sir John 

Peter Grant. It was s a uotionod by Lord Stanley, who was then Secretary of 

State for India, in his Despatch Wo, 15, dated 14th April 1859. He directed 

(1) ” that the offices of Magistrate and Oollootor, whore now disunited in, 
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AND POLITICAL oLould be combined in tbe same nersoii, and that such of the coyenan- 

GEOGRAPHY. uow Magistrates, and are not absorbed in the higher office, 

— should be employed as Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, hut without 

any decrease of salary; and (2) that the Joint-Magistrate in each district 
should ordinarily have the snpcrintendencc of the police under the general 
control of the Magistrate.” These orders were rapidly carried out in all 
districts where the appointments were separate. 

The Independent , 122. At the same time the independent Joint-Magistracies already alluded to 

Joint-Magis- were done away with. At first these were offshoots from large districts, and were 
created in the early part of this century, as quasi subdivisions to stem the 
tide of crime and dacoity in localities remote from the headquarters stations. 
They now became Ml district charges- The Joint-Magistrates of these sub¬ 
divisions, from exercising a joint jurisdiction with the Magistrate of the 
district, had gradually come to exercise iudependent Criminal powers, hut 
iu reveuue matters they never were invested with more than the powers of 
a Deputy Collector, and the land revenue always continued to be paid at the. 
headquarters treasury. Of these eig'M Joint-Magistracies ai.d Deputy Gol- 
lectoratea, four were upon Its. 18,000 per annum, and four upon Bs. 12,000. 

123. The present Joint-Magistrates wore created by Lord William Bentincic, 
in order to afford’’more efficient aid to the Magistrate-Collectors than could 
be given to them by mere Assistants vested only with the powers of an Assis¬ 
tant under the Begulations. Lord William Bentincic established two classes of 
covenanted officers subordinate to the district officer—one, a Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Golleotor on a salary of Bs. 1,000 a month ; the other, a. Head 
Assistant on Bs. 700. The latter class was ahohshod by GoVornipout order 
dated August 16th, 1836, and a second grade of Joint-Magistrates was consti¬ 
tuted in its stead on the same salary, but with the full powers of a Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector. Tho first wore appointed Magistrates when 
the separation of the offices had been resolved upon, and now correspond to' 
tho first grade Joint-Magistrates. The salary of the appointment, as has 
been intimated, was reduced to Bs. 900 a month in, 1642. 

124. In 1801, shortly after the duties of Collector and Magistrate wore 
combined, the police was established as a separate department under tho, 
Magistrate ; and District Superintenclents and Assistant Supcrintondoiits of 
Police were appointed to discipline the Borco. An Inspector-General and 
Deputy Inspectors-Qeneral were placed at tho head of tho police to supervise 
and inspect the Department. 

At this time the 36 Begulation districts comju'ising tho Province of 
Bengal were iu chai'ge of Magistrates and Collectors'rocoiving tho following 
salaries :— 


The Present 
Grade of Joint- 
Magistrate. 


The Bengal 
Police Act, i86r. 


Modification of 
Grades of Magis- 
tPate and Collec¬ 
tor, i8So. 


In 

In 

In 

In 


3 

22 

7 

4 


districts 


Bs. 


per annum. 


■* 


28,000 

23,000 „ 

18,000 

12,000 

These salaries were local, tho salaries of particular classes being attach¬ 
ed to partionlar districts. To remove tho administrative inconvenicncus 
which resulted from this arrangement. Sir John Peter Grant proposed in tliat 
year the following changes : firstly, that tho salaries of Magistrates and 
Collectors he made personal, instead of local, by grading those officers ; and 
secowf%, that there he only_ two instead of four such gi’ados or classes 
f^ i with corresponding rates of salary. He provided 

first gr£«de, on Bs, 23,000 per annum ; 
the 24-Parganas, who each of them 


for 

one 


20 Magistrate-Collectors in the 
Magistrate and one Collector at 


the 


drew the full salaiy of Bs. 23,000 ; and IB Magistrate-Collectors in 

on Bs. 18,000 altogether 37 officers. Tho separate appointments 
in the 24-Parganas were amalgamated in April 
Magistrate-Collector. The number was thus 

ih oificers were talcon from tliG second 

giacle and added to tlie first grade. There were therefore 23 Magistmte- 


^ Theas tliroe officers 
Salt Agents as well. 


we the Magislivite-Colloctor,? of Puri, Bnhusoro, 


and Cuttack, who wore 
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Collectors sanctioned in the first grade and 13 in the second grade. Suh- and political 
sequently, in 1873, in pursuance of the policy initiated by Sir George geography. 
Campbell for separating the eseentive and judicial branches of the Civil 
Service and equalizing the rates of salary in both, a new gradation ivas 
introduced. The 36 Magistrate-Collectors were divided into three grades. 

The first grade included 16 officers on .Rs. 2,250 per mensem, the second 
grade 15 officers on Rs. 1,800 per mensem, and the new third grade 
6 officers on Rs. 1,600 per mensem, 

Since that time there have been many alterations and additions, due 
to the requirements of more efficient administration, as well as to the 
territorial redistributions of 1906 and 1911, avMcIl will be described 
in a subsequent paragraph. The Customs has now become an 
Imperial Department with its own cadre of officers. A Commissionership 
of Excise and Salt was created in 1889, the office of Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture in 1884 and that of Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies (at first called Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies) in 
1904. In 1906 the Department of Agricultoe was separated from that of 
Land Records and given a separate Director of its own. In 1906-07 the 
appointment of a Political Agent for the Eeudatory States of Orissa was 
sanctioned to assist and advise the Chiefs in the administration of their 
States. In November 1910, in view of the diminution in poppy cultivation 
entailed by the restriction of exports of opium to China, the two opium 
agencies of Bihar and Benares were amalgamated and the administrative 
control of the Opium Department was transferred to the Government of the 
United Provinces. 


In 1906 the District of Darbhanga was constituted a separate Judgeship, 
and in 1909 Manbhum and Singhbhum were withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of the Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagjmr, and with Sambalpur formed 
into a separate Sessions Division. 

In consequence of the heavy duties devolving upon the Commissioner The division of 
of Patna, it had been found necessary in almost every year since 1883 the Patna Com- 
to appoint for varying periods an additional Commissioner for the Division, missionership. 
In 1897 the Secretary of State sanctioned the appointment, for three 
years, with effect from the 1st June 1898, of an additional Commissioner 
to be at the disposal of the Local Government for Patna or for any other 
Division where his services might be required. Eventually, after renewal 
of this sanction for finther periods, in 1908 the Secretary of State sanctioned 
the proposal to divide the Patna Commissionership into two charges—^(1) 
the Tirhut Division comprising the districts of Muzaffarpm-, Darbhanga, 

Champaran and Saran which are situated north of the Ganges with head¬ 
quarters at Muzaffarpur, and (2) the remaining districts of the old Patna 
■ Division, viz., Patna, Gaya and Shahabad, which lie south of the Ganges, 
with headquarters at Patna. The two Divisions so formed were constituted 
on the 18th November 1908. 


In consequence of representations made as to the inferiority of the posi- Regrading of the 
tion and jprospects of the Judicial Branch of the superior Civil Service as Judicial Service, 
compared with the Executive Branch, sanction was accorded by the Secretary 
of State, in 1900, to the reorganisation of the grades and salaries of District 
and Sessions Judges on the following basis:— 

Rs. 

3 1st grade District and Sessions Judges on ... 3,000 

14 2nd ,, ,, 33 ,, ,, •*. 2,500 

15 3rd „ „ „ „ „ ... 2,000 

12B. The year 1910-11 marks the introduction of a most important Establisliment of 
administrative reform, which had been reconnnended by the Decentralization an Executive 
Commission. The spread of education and the consequent groivth of public Council, 
opinion combined with the enlargement of the Provincial Legislative Council 
had so increased the duties and responsibilities of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
that it was difficult for him to cope with thorn unaided. With the object 
therefore of lightening his labours as well as of strengthening his authority 
without at the same time impairing the prompt exercise of his executive power, 
the Governor-General in Council was empowered by section 3, sub-section (1) of 
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GEOGRAraY^^ tlie ludiaa Coimoils Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 7, c, di), to create an ExeotitiTe Ooimoil 

_ in Bengal. Section 3 (3) of the Act authorised the LioutenaiLt-Governor with 

the consent of the Goyernor-General to malte rules and orders for the more 
convenient transaction of husinefs in his Council and all orders made or acts 
done in accordance with them arc to be deemed acts or orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Ooimcil. The wording of the Act is important, 
The Council was to “ assist the Lieutenant-Governor in the Executive Govern¬ 
ment of the Provinoe,” whereas in Bombay, Madras and Bengal the Government 
is vested in the Governor in Council. The Council was created by a Pro¬ 
clamation dated the 18th November 1910. The number of members was 
fixed at 3 or 4. Two of the members were to be persons who had been in the 
service of the Crown in India for at least twelve years, the other member or 
members ivore to bo either persons so qualified or jiorsons who had resided in 
India for at least 12 years. The Lieutenant-Governor was authorised to over¬ 
rule the Council in cases of high impiortance essentially affecting the public 
iateresfi and welfare, while it was left open to him with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council to reserve any specific function of the 
Local Government to himself. The first members of the Executive Council 
assumed their office on the 19th November 1910; they wore throe in number 
and one of them was a non-official Indian gentleman. Consequent on the 
formation of an Executive Council, it was proposed that the functions exer¬ 
cised hy the Board of Itevenue should be clistriljutod between the Executive 
Council and Commissioners, and when this Province was created it was 
intended that the Board of Eovenue which was constituted pending tho 
legislation necessary, jirior to the a.pjiointmeut of an Executive Council, 
should eventually be merged into the Executive Council. This idea has 
been since abandoned, but when the Executive Council was coirstituted 
on August 1st, 1912, the number of members of tho Board of Bevonuo was 
reduced to one. 


Scheduled 

Districts. 


_ 126. There ai'e certain tracts of country in Bihar and Orissa formerly 
subject to the general laws and regulations, „but romoyed from their oiieration 
by special enactments. These used to be called the non-regulation provinces. 
Now, by virtue of Act XIV of ISTi, they are known as tho “ Scheduled 
Bistricts ” and at present comprise the following ;— 

I. The Santal Parganas. 

II. The Chota Nagpur Division. 

III. The Mahal of Ahgul, i.e., the j^rcsent Sadar Subdivision of 

Angul, 

IV. The Khond Mals. 


Chota 

Nastpur. 


Kegulation X of 1322 established ■'’he jirinciple that there were races 
of people \\ithin these territories eutumly distinct from tho ordinary iiopulation 
to whose circumstancos the system of Governmont estahlishccl bv tho geiicml 
regulations was inapplicable. Such wore the mouiitaineor.s of what was then 
Bhagalpur and is now the Santal Pai-ganas, the Paharia community, for the 
reclaiming of whom special arrangements were carried out by Augustus Clove- 
land ueiore clie lutrociuction of the regnlai* system. 


+ 1 , of the Emperor Akbar Shah, Kokrah, as Chota Nagpur iras 

then called, formed part of the Subah of Bihar, and when in 1765 the dewani 
of Bihar and Orissa was granted to the East India Company, Chota Nagpur came 
under British influence; but this remote part of the dewani was at ffi’st little 
affected by the transfer In 1772 the first entry of the English into Chota 
Nagpui appears to have taken place when a British force marched into Palamau 
to reinstate a local Ea]a. About the year 1770 the then Maharaja of Chota 
jSagpiu-wasgranted hisfii-stpftiSto orsanad, but the internal administration 

Nagpur_ was thus rather in the podtion 
ot a tiitiutaiy State than under the dhect administration of the British. 

BHl estahlishcd under the name of the Eamgarh 

Hill Tiact with Its headquarters alternately at Sherghati and Ghatra. It 
comgjised .ho present districts of Hazaribagh, Palamau and parts of what are 
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now Gaya, Mfinblitiin and Monghyr. Tlie remainder of what is now Cliota'^ geogra^hy^^ 
Nagpur Avas directly administered by its own tributary Chief. _ 

Until 1793 appeals lay direct from the Eiamgarh. Court to the Governor- 
General in Calcutta, but in that year it was placed under the jiuisdiction of 
the Provincial Court of Apjieal of the city of Patna. 

In 1817, in consequence of the discontent amongst Ihe aboriginal tribes, 
as evinced by the rising of 1811 and prior petty outbreaks, the country of 
the Mundas and Oraons was brought under the direct administration of 
the East India Cpinpany as part of the Ramgarh District. In 1832 the 
grievances of the aboriginals culminated in a general Kol rising ivhich resrdted 
in a complete change in the administrative system. 

By Regulation XIII of 1833 the district of Ramgarh Avith the Jungle 
Mahals excepting Senpahari, Shergur and Bisheupnr, and the estate of Dhal- 
bhum (till then included in Midnaporej ircre exempted from the operation 
of the general regulations, and the administration of Civil and Criminal 
iustico, the collection of revenue, the superintendence of the police, the land 
revenue, customs, excise, and stamps, in fact every branch of Government 
within these tracts, were vested in an officer appointed by the Supreme 
Government, styled the Agent to the Governor-General. The Governor- 
General in Council Avas declared competent to prescribe any rules ho deemed 
advisable for the guidance of the Agent and the officers subordinate to him. 


* Sambalpiu' 

SoDpar 

Barungliar 

Sttttor 

Gangpur 

Bamra 

Kayagarh 

Bliiilghav 

Udaipur 

Korea 

tSirguja, Gangpur, 
Cuangbliabar 


Bonal 

BaliaUhol 

Baigliav 

Patna 

Borasamter 

Biiidra 

Kliurriar 

Sirguja 

JasTipnr 

Changbliatar. 

Bonai, Udaiprir, Jaslipur, 


The territories noted in the margin,* generally known as the Tributary 

Mahals were, with Singhbhum, placed 
under the Agent. Of these mahals 
those which are noted t were attached to 
the South-West Erontier Agency and the 
remainder made over to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces about 1862. Of the former group 
Jashpur, Sirguja, Udaipur, Korea and 
Changbhakar, which formed a solid block 
of Hindi-speaking population, by the re¬ 
distribution of 1905 became a part of 
the Centi'al Provinces, while the two 
Oriya-speaking States of Bonai and Gang- 
pur were transferred from Chota Nagpur to the Orissa Division, The same 
measure also transferred Patna, Sonpur, Bamra and Eairakhol from the 
Central Provinces to Orissa. The States of Seraikela and KharsaAvan still 
remain under the control of the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 

In 1851 by Act XX of that year, Chela Nagpur Avas transferred to 
the control of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and the designation of the 
officer in charge was changed from Agent to Oommissioncr and that of his 
Province from South-Western Erontier Agency to Chota Nagpur. The Deputy, 
or as he is noAV styled, the Judicial Commissioner was appointed in 1813. The 
other subordinate appointments at that time were two Principal Assistants on 
Rs. 1,000, tn"o Eirst Class Assistants on Bs. 750 and one Second Class Assistant 
on Es, 600. 


In 1833, a few short rules were issued by Government for the 
guidance of the Agent, which directed that, 'pending the issue of detailed 
instructions, Ihe Agent and officers subordinate to him wore to be guided by 
the “ rules heretofore in force for the conduct of all local duties ”, 


These Criminal rules continued in force till they were superseded 
by the Criminal Procedure Code (Act XXV of 1861), which was extended to 
the districts of the Chota Nagpur Division when passed It Avas subsequently 
held, in 1861, that the Code AVas extended to so much only of the Singhfahnm 
district as is comprised in Dhalbhum and the Kolhau. The present Code (Act 
V of 1898) is in force throughout the Division. 

As regards the administration of Civil justice, a set of rules was 
proposed by the A.gent at the .same time that Criminal rules were laid before 
Government, but orders on thems wore suspended pending the promulgation 
of a Bill on the subject then under preparation. This Bill aavus never passed, 
^ud till Act VIII of 1859 was extended to the Division, there was no .specific 
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rS^iVSY'^^^LaTVori'iilcto guiile the prooediire of the Civil Courts in the province, but 

_ ' they followed the regulations, except in those points, whore some order of the 

Agent interposed. 

Ih'om the first creation of the Agency, the ordinary laws for the sale 
of laud for debt or arrears of rent were regarded as inapjilicable to the area, 
and the rnlcs proposed hy Captain Wilkinson provided that no sale or alienation, 
or even mortgage of hereditary or movable property, was to take place ndtbout 
the sanction of the Agent. l?or many years this rule was always acted on as 
regards sales, and formed one of the most peculiar features of the Agency. 
And in extending the old Civil Procedure Code to the districts of Plazaribagh, 
Lohardaga and Manbhiim, a proviso to this effect was added to the notification. 
That Code was not extended to Singhbhum, but was considered in force in the 
Phalbhiim portion of that district.' The new Code of Civil Procedure (Act V 
of 1908) is now in force throughout the Division except in the Kolhan 
subdivision. 

The District of Lohardaga (the name of which was changed to 
Ranchi in 1899) had long boon found too unwieldy for effectivo administration, 
and the distance of the courts made them practically inaccessible to the 
remoter areas. As some remedy for this the separate District of Palamau was 
formed in 1892 comprising the subdivision of Palamau and Pergana Tori : in 
1902 a subdivision was opened at Grumla, and another at Khunli in the heart 
of the Munda country in 1906. The chronic discontent amongst the aboriginals 
again manifested itself, in what is generally known as the Birsa rising of 
1899-1900 and in 1901, as a radical remedy, it was decided to effect a survey 
and settlement of the Honda country. In 1902 these operations commenced. 
The knowledge thus gained of local conditions has been embodied in the 
amended Ohota Nagpur Tenancy Act (VI of 1908) which was extended to 
Manlihum in 1909, and there is now one uniform law throughout the Division, 
goveruiug the relations of landlord and tenant. 


An important change affecting ' the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Commissioner took place in 1909-10. In that year, the districts of 
Sambalpur, Manbhum and Singhhhum were formed into a separate Judge’s 
jurisdiction. The new Jadge is styled District and Sessions Jndga of Manbhum 
and Sambalpur, and the jurisdiction of the Judicial Commissioner is now con- 
fiued to Ranchi, Hazaribagh and Palamau. 


Sautal 

Parganas. 


Ill order to bring the administration more into touch with the 
rapidly-expanding colhcry industry at Jliaria, the headquarters of the 
Govindpur subdivision in Manbhum wore transferred in 1908 to Dhanbaid, 
which has also become the headquarters of the Department of Minos. 

128. The enquiry into the causes of the Sautal insurrection, in 1866, 
having brought to light the unsuitability of the regulation system to the tract 
of country now designated the Santa] Parganas, thoso Parganas wore oxeiniit- 
ed from the oporation of the general laws by Act XXXVIII of 1865, 
except in regard to civil suits above Rs. 1,000 in value, the collection of 
revGuue iu permanently-settled estates and the sale of lands for arrears of 
revenue. The excepted tract was placed undei' the Commissioner of the 
Bhagalpur Division, assisted _ by a Deputy Commissioner and a number 
of Assistant and Extra A-ssistanfc Oonunissioncrs. In. 1856 a fow simple 
rules for Civil and Criminal administration were laid down for the guid¬ 
ance of the Santal officers. These rules in regard to Criminal matters 
rnimined in operation till 1862, when the. Penal Code was introduced : the 
Criminal p-ooedure_ Code was not formally extended, but the local officers 
were directed to act iii accordance with its spirit. 

5 ®trict_ began to relapse to tlio Regulation system ; and the 
zamiudars, whilst keeping within the letter of the law, were able to 
enhance len.s freely, turn oat village headmen at their pleasure, and replace 
them by aliens who rack-rented tbe^ Santals and drove thorn from the lands 
they had cleared. Purther, the Civil Procedure Code, Act VIII of 1869 
compel ed he courts to decree debts at the extortionate rates of intoiest 
demanded by the malwjans. Great discontent ensued and came to a head in 
1871, when there were unmisffikable signs of unrest among the Santals An 
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enquiry ivas instituted and,as a result, it was CLecicled that a summary settlement of ^geoghaphy^^ 

the Santal Pargaiias should be carried out by a Ssttlemoiit Officer, untraninielled __ 

by detailed laws, who would record the rights of all parties. The necessary legal 
basis was provided by the enactment of Hegulation III of 1873 “ for the peace 
and good ^ government of the Santal Parganas This gave the Lieutenant- 
Governor full qiower to appoint officers, to make a settlement of lauded 
rights, to restore dispossessed headmen and others, to settle rents, and to record 
the customs and usages of the peopile. In accordance with the j)rovi.sions 
of this Regulation, a settlement was made of the whole district between 1873 
and 1879. One of its results was to preserve the Santal village system, 
under which the whole village community holds the village lauds and has 
rights over the village waste. InlSSStlia revision, of this scttleiiisiit in certain 
estates was undertaken, and after an interval the revision of the whole district 
was taken up in 1898. The history of these opei*atious and the important 
amendments of the Santal Parganas Settlement and Rout Law effected hy 
Regulations II of 1901, III of 1907, and III of 1908 are detailed in the recent 
Settlement Reqiort of .Mr. H. McPherson, I.C.S. 

Regulation of 1893 dchnod the status of the Civil Courts, and 
in regard to criminal jurisdictiou it constituted the Santal Parganas a 
Sessions Division and the Deputy Commissioner, Judge of the Courts of Sessions. 

It also provided th<at the High Court at Calcutta should (1) exercise 
jurisdiction in regard to European British subjects ; (3) deal with all oases 
in which sentences of death have been passed, aud (3) hear all appeals 
from orders of acquittal. This Regulation Avas amended in 1S99. The 
new Regulation constituted the Court of the Sessions Judge of Birbhum, 
to he the Court of Sessions for the Santal Parganas, the powers of a Sessions 
Judge previously exercised by the Deputy Commissioner being witbdrawn. It 
further provided that the High Court at Calcutta, in addition to its jurisdic¬ 
tion under the Regulation of 1893, shall exercise appellate and revisional 
jurisdiotioh in respect of all Sessions cases tried by the Judge of Birbhum, and 
that the Dc'imty Conamissioner shall have appellate jurisdiction over the Subordi¬ 
nate Courts of the district, while the Commissioner of Bhagalpirr shall have 
appellate jui’isdiction over the Deputy Commissioner and revisional jurisdic¬ 
tion over all the Courts of the district. 


In consequence of the territorial changes of 1913, the Sessions 
Judge of Bhagalpur has now become the Sessions Judge for the Santal 
Parganas. 


129. The 17 
margin, were ceded 


Peuclatory States or Tributary Mahals named in the 
with the rest of Oris.sa by tbo Marathas to the British 


1. Atiigarh 10. Tiikher Government on the conquest of Orissa in 

I cSanai vi 1803-0-1. They were exempted from the 

4i. Minciol 13 Daspaila Operation of the general regulation system 

a NSghpiu' is! Miyw-iXanj prevailing in the British Prmunces hy 

7. JTiiyiigurii 16. AtlimalUk sections 30, 13 and 11 respectively, of 

9 .’ Eanipm- Regulations XII, XIII and XIV of 1805. 

Engagements wore entered into by the Chiefs binding themselves to main¬ 
tain submission and loyalty to the East India Comqiany’s Government, and to 
pay an annual jpesJilcash or tribute. In 1804', the Judge and Magistrate of 
Cuttack had certain jurisdiction in these States; but in 1814 he ivas sup)erseded 
by a Superintendent, “ appointed and directed to endeavour to establish such a 
control over the conduct of the Rajas as would prevent tlio commission ^ of 
crimes aurl outrages”. The Chiefs administered civil and criminal justice 
under the control of the Commissioner of the Oris.sa Division, a.s Superin¬ 
tendent of the States. Heinous offonces which required more than two years’ 
imprisonment, aud all capital cases were sent to this officer, who also decided 
political causes and disputed .sucoeissions. An ajipeal from his_ decision 
lay to the Government of Bengal. The jurisdiction of the Superintendent 
was defined by Regulation XI of 1816 and Act XXI of 1860. In 1821, 
Government ruled that the interference of the Superintendent should he 
ohiefiy co nfined to matters of a political nature ; to the suppression of feuds 
and animosities prevailing between the Rajas of adjoining States, or between 
the Rajas and their subordinate feudatories; to the correction of systematic 


Orissa 

Feudatory 

States. 
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■^GEOGRAPH^^ oppression and cruelty practised liy any of the Kajas or by their officers 

_ ' towards the inhabitants; to the cognizance of any apiparent gross violation by 

them of their duties of allegiance and subordination; and generally to impor¬ 
tant points, which, if not attended to, might lead to violent and general 
outrage and confusion, or to contempt of the paramount authority of the 
Eritish Government. The Penal Code was declared applicable to these States 
by an order of Government in December 1860, and in 1863 the Criminal 
authorities were directed to be guided in their proceedings hy the Bjiirit of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 


In 1862, adoption sanails were granted to the Chiefs by Lord Canning. 
The relations between the Pritish Government and the Orissa Mahals are 
defined in the various treaties and engagements with the Chiefs detailed in 
Aitchison’s Treaties. Questions of inheritance and succession are decided hy 
Eegulation XI of 1816. In 1882 the Calcutta High Court ruled that the 
Tributary Mahals of Orissa did not form jiart of British India. The decision 
was accepted as final by the Secretary of State, and a special Act, called the 
Tributary Mahals of Orissa Act, XI of 1893, was pa.sscd to indemnify certain 
persons and to validate acts done by them in the Mahals, and to admit of 
certain sentences passed there in being carried into effect in British India. 
Bresh sanads were granted to the Chiefs in 1894 defining their relations with 
the British Government. These were again revised in 1908. 

The States of Orissa as now constituted formerly consistod of three 
gimrps; the largest group is that formerly known as the Tributary Mahals 
or Garhjats, consisting of 17 States, which, since the conquest of Orissa, 
have been attached to the Orissa Division and whoso dealings have always 
been wiib the Commissioner of Orissa at Cuttack. Two of these States, Baud 
and Athmallik, for a time formed part of the South-West Bronticr 
Agency with headquarters at Ranchi, but subsequently, on 11th April 1837, 
were handed over to Orissa. In October 1005, the five Oi'iya,-speaking 
States of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonpur, Bamra and Rairakhol wore transferred 
to the Orissa Division, from the Central Provinces and at the same time 
the two States of Gangpm and Bonai from the Ohota Xagpur Division. The 
Slates thus incorporated in the Division of Orissa now number tvmnty-four, 
and all tho Oriya-speaking States are now in one Division, Simultanoouslv 
with this amalgamation of the Oriya States, a Political Agent was appointed 
toa^ist the Chiefs. The amalgamated group of States is now known ds 
the Peudatoiy States of Orissa. 


Tlie Scheduled District of Angul was formerly one of th.o Tributary 
Mates of Orissa. It was 'confiscated in 1847 owing to the misconduct of its 
Chiet. The large tract known as the Khond Mals with an area of 800 
square miles, which profes.sed a shadowy allegianco to the State of Baud 
came under British control in 1S55-5G when tho Chief of that Stato made 
; and m 1891 it was formed into a subdivision Of the 
^ Begulation, No, I of 1804, has been passed pro- 

\idmg for the peace and government of the District. 

130. pe Bengal Presidency was divided into two portions hy Act of 
» A “ “ I’ort Williim in Bengal’’ and 

ctfpTal ^ Separate Governor, but the Governor- 

General of Beiigal (created by this same Statute Governor-General- of India) 
was declared to he the Governor of Port William in Beiwal. It was lef t 
optional with the Court of Directors either to appoint a Oomicil to assist 
the newly-oreated Governor, or to leave the exieWivo Government to be 

Governor or Governors in 
I'lglits. powers, duties, functions, immunities 

pjrt w p”*™ “75““ Gora-nors of 

S^cL a*™ 

ST.rr™ f ;oSre 


Subdivision of 
Bengal Presiden. 
^y, 1834, Gover- 
jior.Qeneral 
appointed 
Governor of 
Bengal. 
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In 1835 anotiier Act was passed, wliich declared that whereas much ^gEOCRAPHY. 
difficulty had arisen in dividing Bengal into two Presidencies, “ and the — 
same would be attended with a large increase of charge,” the Coui't of 
Directors might suspend the esecution of so much of the said Act. By 
section 2 the Governor-General in Council was authorized to “ appoint a 
Lieutenant* Governor of the North-Western Provinces, now under the presi¬ 
dency of Port Wilham in Bengal, and from time to time declare 
limit the extent of the territories so placed under such Lieutenant*Governor, f,}Qfth.Western 
and the extent of the authority to be exercised by such Lieutenant-Governor ”. provinces, 1836. 
This power was exercised and on the 29th Pebruary 1836 the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces was appointed “ with the same 
powers as have, heretofore, been exercised by the Government of Agra 


131. Bengal remained under the Governor-General as Governor, bis Appointment oi 
place during his occasional absence being supplied by a Deputy Governor Lieutenant- 
appointed from among tbe Members of his Council, till 16 & 17 Viet., Cap. Governor ot 
96, was passed. Section 15 of that Act continued the power vested in the Bengal, 1854 . 
Directors to make Agra a separate Presidency or leave it under a Lieutenant- 
Governor ; and section 16 empowered them also to declare “ that tbe Governor- 
General of India shall not be Governor of the Presidency of Port William 
in Bengal, but that a separate Governor shall be appointed, and until such 
Governor be appointed the Dhootors may authorise the Governor-General in 
Council to appoint any servant of the said Company, who shall have been 
ten years in their service in India to the office of Lieutenant-Governor, and 
to declare and limit the extent of the authority of the Lieutpant-Governor 
to be so appointed The appointment by 21 22 Viet., Cap. 106, 

section 29, was made subject to the approbation of His Majesty. On the 12th 
October 1853, the Court of Directors authorised the appointment of a Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, and in.Home Department Resolution No. 415 of 
28th April following, the Hon’ble Mr. P. J. Halliday was appointed first Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor. Paragraph 7 of this Resolution fixed the territorial^ juris- , 
diction of the Lieutenant-Governor, which was to be “ co-extensive with the 
jurisdiction which has, heretofore, bean exercised by the Governor of Bengal, 
with the exception of the Tenasserim Provinces, which, like the adjoining 
Province of Pegu, shall be placed directly under the Governor-General in 
Council ”. Paragraph 8 fixed the extent of his authority. It was to ” corre¬ 
spond iu all respects with the authority that has been exercised by the 
Lieutenant-Governors of the North-Western Provinces ”. 


132. Up to 1834 the whole of the Bengal Presidency, including Assam, Further Change^ 
Benares and the ceded and conquered Provinces of Upper India, was directly in Territorial 
administered by the Governor-General of Bengal in Oouncil. In 1834 the Jurisdiction. 
Governor-General in Council became Governor-General of ^ India, and Bengal 
W'as then governed by the Governor-General in the capacity of Governor of 
Bengal without a Council. At the same time a power was given to create a 
separate Governor of Agra, which was shortly modified, a Lieutenant-Governor 
being substituted for a Governor in 1836. After this rrform no change was 
made in the territorial jurisdiction of the Lower Provinces for forty years. 

In 1874, however, it having been'found that tbe charge of the Province 
of Assam, formed an inconvenient additiou to the heavy work arising from the 
administration of Bengal, with which it had little in common, it was resolved 
to carry out a change which had been proposed some yeai-s previously, in 
February 1874 the As'sam Division, together with the three districts ot byffiet, 

Cach'ar and the Garo Hills, was separated from Bengal, and formed into a sepa¬ 
rate Administration under a Chief Commissioner. 


133. When Sir Andrew Praser became Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in The Partition, 
1903 the Province covered an area of 196,408 square miles, and contained a popu¬ 
lation of 78,493,310 souls, an area hut little less than that of Prance or of the 
German Empire and a population exceeding at the time that of the United 
States. - It had long been felt that the administration of this vast area and 
teeming population was beyond the powers of a single individual. In 1863 betor e 
the creation of a Lieutenant-Governorship, Lord Dalhousie had expmssed his 
conviction that the Government of Bengal alone imposed upon the Governor- 
General “ a burden which in its present mass is more than mortal man can fitly 
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bear”, and tirenty years later Sir George Campbell, then LicDtcnant-GoTerELor 
of Bengal, rvrote ; ” It is totally impossible that any man can properly 

perform single-handed the work of this great Government.” Since 1S73 the 
population had increased by over 26 millions ; this had been accompanied by 
a remarkable development of the resonrces of the country, -while the spread of 
English education and the gro-wing piower of the Press demanded more 
precise methods of administration. The Government of India accordingly 
decided that the relief of the Bengal Go-vernment -was an administrative 
necessity of the first order, and in July 1905, about a year and a half 
after the proposals had been first formulated, the decision arrived at was 
announced. 


The Commissionerships of Dacca,. Chittagong and Eajshahi [except 
the district of Darjeeling), the district of Slalda and the State of Hill Tipjiera 
were to he separated from Bengal to form a portion of the now Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. The district of Darjeeling was to he attached 
to the Bhagalpur Commissionership, from which tho district of Malda had 
been taken. At the same time the disti-jct of vSambaljmr (oxcopot the Chan- 
danpiir Padampnr estate and the Phuljhar Zamindari) and tho five Oriya- 
speaking States of Patna, KalahandL, Sonptur, Bamra and, Bairakliol wore to'he 
detached from the Central Provinces and added to the Orissa Division. In return 
Bengal was to hand over to tho Oenti'al Provinces tho hvo Native States of 
Jashpur, Sirguja, Udaipur, Korea, and .Changbhaknr Avhich formed a solid 
block of Hindi-speaking population. 'Within, the Province of Bengal itself 
as it -iTOuld stand after this partition, the two Oriya-speakiug Native States of 
Bouai and Gaugpur were to he transferred from CHota Nagpur to the Orissa 
Division to Avhich they -were linguistically akin. This decision was carried 
into clfect on the 16th October 1905, the result o-f these transfers of territory 
being that the new Provi-nce of Bengal comprised an area of 1<1 j 8,602 squarg 
mile.s with a population of 61,662,529 piersoas. 


JhaSofiQ.j M The distributmnth^ aubscciuontly reconsidered and in 

their Despatch dated tho 2oth August 1911 to the Secretary of State on this 
subject, the Government of India -wrote: “Various circumstances have forced 
. nponustbe conviction that the hittornoss of feeling engendered by tho parti¬ 

tion of Bengal is very wide,spread and unyielding and that we are by no 
means a,t an end of tlie troubles -which have followed from that moasuro.” The 
pi'opo.Hils for tho reconstitution of the two Provinces, of Bengal and Eastern 
iJenpi and Assam, made in tliat De-spatch were accepted hV the Secretary 
01 StmOj and on the 12th December 1912, on the occasion of the Coronation Dar- 
car, Uis Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor anuoimccd at Delhi tho creation 
du as early a date as possible of a Governorship for the Presidency of Bongal, of 

rwl Council administering the areas of Bihar, 

La Nagpur and Orissa, and of a Chief Qommissionorship) of Assam. 

announcement the follo-ning territories 
consuituted a Province by a Proclamation dated the 22nd March 1912 


-vi^cro 


The districts of Bhagalpur, Mongliyr, Purnea 
Parganaa, in tjie Bhagalpmr Division ; 


and the Santal 


Tho Patna Division, comprising the districts of Gaya, Patna and 
Shahabad; 


The Tirhut Division! comprising the district 
hhanga, Muzaffarpur and Saran : 


of Ohamparan, Dar- 


• comprising the districts of Hazari- 
uagh, Manhlinm, Palamau, Banchi and Singhbhum, and 

theSoSSTBivCr^rllV^HProvince of Bihar and Orissa and 

mWeteg'"on''tho™;tTin^^^ Tfit 
formalitie's had'h cen lompS necessary legal 
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136. In accorcIaiiCG with the 2iroposal'3 made in the Despatch referred 
to it was decided that Patna should he the cajiital of the Province and a 
large area of land is at ]iresent being acquired at Banldpora for this 2 )ur- 
pose. The temporary headquarters of the Province is at Ranchi. 
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Capital of the 
new Province. 


136. The general princqiles w'hich should govern the relations between Distribution of 
the Government of India and the Snliordinate Provincial Governments ivere 
laid down in 1834 in a letter addressed by the Court of Directors to the Govern- of 

mcnt of India on the subject of theOharter Act of 1833. Practically it laid and the 
down that the Government of India were responsible for everything done in Provincial 
the Provinces, hnt were to discriminate between matters which would ]irimarily Governments, 
be within the scojib of the local Governments where their interference would 
be of a very escejitional character and matters in which their control would 
be more detailed and constant. No definite stajrs towards the attainment of' 
this ohjoot ajppear to have been taken and the jiresent discrimination .between 
the functions of the Imperial and Local Governments and the extent of control 
normally exercised by the former over the latter, were, up to 1907, the results 
of gradual administrative evolution. In that year a Royal Commission Tvas 
apjiointed “ to enquire into the relations now existing for financial and adminis¬ 
trative piurposes between the Supreme Government and the various Provincial 
Governments in India, and between the Provincial Governments and the 
authorities subordinate to them, and to report whether, by measures of, 
decentralization or otherwise, those relations can he sunjilified and improved,, 
and the system of Government better adapted both to meet the require¬ 
ments and promote the welfare of the diScrent Provinces, and without 
impairing its strength and unity, to bring the executive power into closer touch 
with local conditions.” 


_ The Oonimission submitted their rai)oi»t in 1909, and action , on some of 
their oonolusious has already been taken j on many others it is under con¬ 
sideration, hut the ju'csont distribution of functions between the Government of 
India and the Government of this Province, stated generally, is as follows - 
Amongst the important matters which the former retain in their own 
hands are those relating to foreign affair's, the defcnocs of the country, 
general taxation, ouvronoy, debt, tariffs, posts and telegrajihs, railways, and 
accounts and auditing, Ordinary internal administration, police, civil and’ 
criminal justice, prisons, the assessment and collection of the revenues, edu¬ 
cation, medical and sanitary arrangements, iiTigation, buildings and roads, forests, 
and the control over municqrai and rural boards fall to the share of the Pro¬ 
vincial Government. But even in these matters the Government of India 
exercise a general and constant control. They lay down lines of general 
policy, and test their application from the administration reports and returns' 
relating to the main departments under the Local Governments. 


foshii of Administration. 

137. The Province is divided into —(1) districts subject to the ' general Atlrainistrative 
Regulations and Acts; (2) tracts known as the Scheduled Districts, to which all system. 

the Regulations and Acts do not apply of theii' own force, but to which they ulatimi 

may he extended at the discretion of Government; and (-3) I'eudatory 
States. Lndei’ the second head come the Santal Parganas, the district of 
Angul in Orissa, and the districts of Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Palamau, Manhhum, 
and Siiighbhum, in which many of the general la-ws are at jiresent in force. 

Under the third head come the Peudatory States of Orissa and the Political 
States of Ohota Nag]9ur. ; 

138. The Public Civil Service was reorganised in accordance with the Civil Service, 
recommendations made by the Public Seiwice Commission, accepted with cer¬ 
tain modifications by the Secretary of State for India in his Despatch of the 

12th Septemhor 1889, and is now divided into three main, branches, vis., the 
Indian Civil Service, the Provincial Civil Service, and the Subordinate Civil 
Service. In addition there was in the new Province on the 1st April 1912 one 
Civilian who had been apjioiuted in India without examination under Statute 
33 Viet., Chapter 3. No new appointments are now made under this Statute. 
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GEOGRAPHY, The olcl Haileybuiy men nominated by the Court of Directors nave 
— now disappeared and the Indian Civil Service is composed of men who have 
been selected after open competition in England. Amongst them there were 
in Bihar and Orissa on the 1st April 1912 four Indian gentlemen. The principal 
appointments held in Bihar and Orissa at present by members of the Indian 
Civil Service arc those of Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa, Member of 
the Executive Council, Judge of the High Court, Member of the Board of 
Eevenue, Commissioner, Secretary to Government, Legal Bemembrancer, 
Inspector-General of Police, Accountant-General, Directors of Land Becords 
and of Agriculture, Settlement Officer, Eegistrar of Co-opera-lftve Societies, Poli¬ 
tical Agent, Orissa Eeudatory States, District and Sessions Judge, and District 
Magistrate and Collector. Two posts of District and Sessions Judge and two 
posts of Magistrate and Collector were held by members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. Under present arrangements members of the Indian Civil Service 
are called upon at the end of the twelfth year of their service to decide whether 
they elect for the executive or judicial branch of the Civil Service, and are 
posted to the one or the other after due consideration of their wishes and the 
public interests. 

Provincial Cjyil 139- The Provincial Civil Service includes all the posts in the higher 

Service. ‘ grades of what were formerly known as the Judicial and Executive branches 
of the Uncovenanted Civil Service. It also is divided into separate cadres for' 
executive and judicial officers and is manned, the former chiefly and the 
latter entirely by Indians. The executive branch has been reorganised 
from time to time and now consists of 222 members, divided into 7 grades, 
with pay varying from Bs. 260 to Bs. 800 per mensem. The judicial branch 
consists of two separate cadres of Sub-Judges and Munsifs, the latter com¬ 
mencing on Bs. 200 and the former rising to Bs. 1,GOO. The principal appoint¬ 
ments held at present by members of this service are—two posts of Dis- 
Mctand Sessions Judge, two posts of District Magistrate-Collector and the 
Deputy Commissionership of Angul. The number of superior appointments 
now thrown open to members of the Provincial Civil Service out of those 
reserved for members of the Indian Civil Service, is five. 

Some posts of Joint^ and Assistant Magistrates similarly reserved for 
members of the Indian Civil Service are now absorbed in the grades of the 
executi-re branch of the Provincial Service. In 1896 the experiment 
0 appointing three Subordinate Judges to act as Assistant Sessions Judges 
was tried. As the system proved a success, it has been continued, and there 
, are now two Assistant Sessions Judges in Bih^r and Orissa, 

_ The members of tbe executive branch of the Provincial Civil Ser- 
^ce are appointed partly by nomination and partly by promotion from 

ted onSe judicial le^rice are admit- 

ted on the no^nation of the High Court, and, among other qualifications, 

are required to have taken th^e B, L. or some analogous degree in law and to 
have practised as pleaders for three years. 

SuborditiateCivil 140. The Subordinate Civn Service includes the posts known as Sub- 

Deputy Oollectomhips, and any other appointments whicb the Lieutenant- 
Governor may, from time to tune, declare specially to be included in it 
Admission to this semce also is by nomination. The membeTs of the 
Suborclmate Civil Service are employed chiefly on settlement cesrrevahmtion 
partition work and the collection of rent in Goveimment estates 
S I"'" also vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the Second and 

RDit of the executive administration is the District The 

ordinary district jails are placed in the char we of 

the Civil Surgeon wbPp tv/To ■ +, i ^’-^P^mi’f'SDdent, usually 

All District Officers ^e L periodical visits of inspection 

111 . Ilitalt Ss, £ ill rj S CImin o( 

ohaiged with the eieoutiol md atomiatralila ot lTw'U 

woia th. Officii. 


Service. 


Executive Admi 
nistratlon. 
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of countxy committed to him. As District Magi.strate he is also local head of politjcal 
the magistracy Avliich is charged with the trial of small cases and the enquiry 
into more important cases previous to trial at Sessions, hut except in the 
Scheduled Districts he seldom presides in Court, and his share in this part of the 
adinimstratiou is practicallj' confined to the distrihutiou of work, the hearing 
of potty appeals and the general superintendence of his subordinates. The latter 
comhine revenue with their magisterial functions and as Deputy Collectors 
exercise under his control many of the powers of a Collector. The pohee, by 
whose aid he carries on the criminal administration, have as their local 
snperior a Superintendent, who in all matters, except those concerning the 
discipline and internal economy of the force, has to carry out such instruc¬ 
tions as he receives from the District Magistrate. Tlie Sidjclivisional Officers, 
who are Joiut, Assistant and Deputy Magistrates in charge of divisions of 
districts, occupy to a great extent in their own jurisdictions, the position of 
the District Officer, except iu respect of the jiolice, over whom they have only 
judicial and no executive control. 


_ Above the District Magistrates are the Divisional Commissioners. Their 
duties are principally those of supervision. In almost all matters they exercise 
a general supeiintendence, and especially in the Pb'ivenne Department they 
Control the Collectors’ proceedings. Commissioners arc the channels of 
communication between the local officers and Government, sifting, collating 
and bringing together, in a compact form, the information they receive. 
In Bevenuo matters the Commissioner forms a court of appeal and in this 
and other respects is subject to the orders of the Board of Bevenue. “With 
this exception he is iu subordination to Government direct. 

The Civil Secretariat consists of the Chief Sccretai’y, who i.s in charge 
of the Judicial, Political, App)ointment and Education Departments; the 
Bevenue Secretary, the Pinancial and Municipal Secretary and their three 
U nder- S ecretaries. 


142. In 18*71-72 Lord !Mayo introduced a system of Provincial decentraliza- Financiai admin= 
tion by which the control of a few of the siieuding departments of Gnvcrnmcirt istration. 

W'as made over to the Local administrations. Since that time great develop¬ 
ments in the system have taken place; especially worthy of note is the 
financial settlement concluded in 190-1 with the Government of Bengal, which 
marked a great advance iu decentralization. 

The jjrovince of Bihar and Orissa was formed with five Divisions , 

detached from the old province of Bengal with effect from the 1st April 
1912. The old arrangements made with the Government of Bengal regarding 
the financial administration of the province therefore ceased to apply 
from that date and pending the result of further experience temporary 
settlement for a period of three years has been made with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State. Under the terms of this settlement the 
whole of the. receipts under the heads of Provincial E,ates, Porest, Begis- 
tratiou. Courts of Law, Jails, Police, Ports and Pilotage, Education, Medical, 
have heoii made over entirely to the Local Government together Avith their cor¬ 
responding charges, In addition to these, it receives three-fourths of the receipts 
from Excise, one-half of the' receipts from stamps, assessed taices, major 
and minor Trrigatiou works, the whole of the Laud Bevenue collected from 
Government Estates, one-haB of the receipts under all other snb-heads except¬ 
ing recoveries from zamiudars and raiyats on account of survey and settle¬ 
ment in Bihar aud other similar special surveys, and the whole of the receipts 
under Scientific and other minor Departments. It also receives the whole of 
the superannuation receipts, the stationery receipts except those for the 
value of the supplies from Oaiitral Stores to Bailways, Local Bunds, Munici¬ 
palities, aud other indepoudeut bodies, and the whole of the receipts under 
Civil Works (Departmental) except receipts on account of buildings for the 
use of Imperial Departments. Burther, _ the whole of the miscellauepus 
receipts under all the minor heads excepting extraordinary items _ exceeding 
Bs. 10,000 in value, gain by Exchange, premiums ou bills, unclaimed Bills 
of Exchange, aud recovery of insurance and other charges on European stores; 
have been made over to tho Local Government together Avith the correspond- 
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G°o^°E^APHYt''ing cliarges. TJie Local Government is responsible for ono-lialf of tbo cxpen- 
— ditiu’B on stamps, assessed taxes, major and minor Irrigation ivories and tlirce- 
fourtbs of the Exciso expenditure, -while it has to bear the -whole of the charges 
nuder Land fievenne except special expenditure on largo survey aud rocord-of- 
right operations. It is also responsible for the -ivhole of the expenditure 
under the heads (1) Political, -with certain minor exceptions, (2) Scientific 
and other minor Departments, except the pay and allowances of officers on 
the cadre of the Civil Veterinary Department and tlio minor heads, Census 
and Ethnographic Sinwey, (3) Superannuation charges, ^xccjit pensions of 
the Civil and Military Euuds, (4) Stationery and Printing, excopting 
stationery supplied from Central Stores to officers of Imperial Department.s, 
(3) Civil works, excejit expenditure on buildings for the use of Imperial 
Departments. The Local Government is also responsible -for all charges in 
connection with the general admiuistetion of the provinco. I’urther, to 
ocpiip it with a headquarters and to meet various nocossary items of initial 
expenditure the province was allowed to start ivith an opening balance of 125 
lakhs, of which 12 lakhs would represent the preserihed minimum. 


Revenue admin¬ 
istration. 


143. The revenue of the Province of Bihar and Orissa is derived from the 
following sources;—Land revenue, exciso on spirits and intoxicating drugs, 
and on opium sold in the Excise Department (being the excess of the sale price 
over Es, S-S per seer, this latter amount being credited to Opium rovenuo), 
stamps, .salt, income-tax, the customs duties, and the Public Works cess levigd 
under Act IX ( B.C.) of 1880. ^ Of those, land rovenuo, exciso, stamps, and 
income-tax are niidcr the sufJorvision and control of tlie Collectors of districts 
and their establLbraent. The administration of the .salt rovonno in. the Orissa 
Division and in certain districts in wliich the Indian Salt Act, XII of 1882, is 
in force, is under a special department; clseM'hore it is managed by the 
Collector of the district. In tlie districts of tho Patna and Bliagalpur Divisions 
ilie manufacture of saltpetre is concTucted rurder the provisions of tho Indian 
Salt Act, XII of 1882, under the supervision of tho Norihern India Salt llovonno 
Department. The Public Works ccss is levied conjointly with the road cess by 
the Collector by means of an establishment’which is paid partly from Provincial 
roTouues and partly from local funds, 


Department of 
Public Works. 


The Collector is supervised by tho Divisional Commissionor, and in excise" 
and salt administration hy tho Commissioner of Excise and Salt. Those 
officers are subject to the orders of tho Board of Beveune which, sinco the 
formation of the Executive Council, consists of one momher. 

There arc Custom Houses at Cuttack, Pnii and Balasore, and these arc 
under the control of the local District Officers, 

114. The Public Works Department, in the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
consists of two branches, vis-. —(l) Hoads and Buildings, which also deals 
witli ttaii-ways and MisceUancous PubUc Improvements, and (2) Irrigation and 
Marin^ Each branch has a Chief Engineer, who is also Secretary to the 
Local Govemmeiit with an_ Engineer officer as TJnder-Secretary under Mm. 

here is also a n^-profcssional Assistant Secretary, a Consulting Architect, 
and a Sanitary Engineer, who ivorks under the Sanitary Board. The eloctri- 
cal -ivork of the Province is carried out by an Electrical Inispector and a staff 


Bmlduigs Branch consists of two Oirclos under tho superin- 
^icence of two Superintending Engineers wffio control the Public Works 
and Executive Engineers for the execution of Imperial 

S Worl Engineers are also the Inspectors 

of tbf. Self-Govermiient Act, in respect of all local works 

professional advisers of 

of siSf WmYL Commissioners wffio control the operations 

of such Boaids. They also supervise all works carried out by District Boards. 

The Irription Branch is composed of three Circles, each of which i,s held 

hmts SThS^Dter,? BuEdings Branch, wdtMn the 

teudhw r m addition to their irrigation duties. The Suporin- 

^ Euj,iueei8 of Irrigation Circles also act as Inspectors of Works in 
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regard to local 'n'orks in tlic districts in their Circles. In the Sono and Orissa 
Circles, there are tiro Picveniie Divisions under Deputy Collectors ivho deal 
ivith tlie assessment and collection of ivater-rates on the Orissa and Sone Canals 
under the control of the Superintending Engineers. 

145. The main lines of commuiiieatioiL in the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa are divided into tivo classes, vis., (i) Provincial and {ii) Local. 

(i) Frocinoial 7'oads .—These are for the greater part under the control 
of the Pnhlio Works Department, and arc maintained from Provincial Punds, 
but in some case=Pthoy are under the charge of District Boards and Munici¬ 
palities ivho maintain them from grants given by Government. 

(ii) Focal roads .—These arc maintained from Local Punds and are sub¬ 
divided into tiro classes: (ft) PviOads belonging to District and Local Boards, and 
(7j) Municipal roads. These Local roads are solely under the control of the 
local authorities, 
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The Local funds are supplemented by grants-m-aid from Government 
to open out neiv lines of communication for juirposes of administration 
and public utility, to secure efficient maintenance of existing roads or to 
conati'nct short lengths of roads as feeders to P^ailivays and Trunk roads. 

PiiOacls lying uithin cantonments are controlled and maintained by the 
Military authorities. 

116. The Pi,aihvays in the Province of Bihar and Orissa are divided into Railways, 
two classes, vi^., (i) railways which were sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council and constructed under the Indian Hallways Act, and 
(«) tramways or light railways sanctioned by the Local Government 
under the Tramways Act. 


(_i) These railways form the main and important lines of communi¬ 
cations and are under (lie direct control and administration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India tlrrough the Railway Board. The Local Government only make 
■arrangements for the acquisition of land required for Railway purposes and 
furnish their opinion to the Government of India as to the administrative 
necessity of any new project or alignment of an existing line. 

(ii) These are controlled by the Local Government and include the 
Enkhtiarpnr-Bihar light Railway, 33 miles in length, the Arrah-Sasaram light 
Railway,'60'60 miles in length, and the Dehii-Rohtas light railway, hSRS 
miles in length. These hglit railways were, with the exception of tho 
Dehri-Rohtas, constructed under a guarantee given by District Boards. 

Under the recent orders of the Government of India they have been brought 
under the opicratiou of the Indian Railways Act, Act IX of 1890, subsequent 
to their construction. 

147. There are two large Irrigation systems in the province classed as irrigation 
Productive Public Works, cw., the Soue and the Orissa Canals. They are Department, 
used both for irrigation and navigation. The receipts from these canals are 
mostly on account of water-rates, the navigation receipts having^ fallen 
off considerably owing to the opening of the Bengal-Nagpiur Railway in 1896 
and the Mogulserai-Gaya Railway in 1900. The two projects have been 
completed and are now in full operation. They were originally constructed 
from, loan funds. 

The water-rates on the Sone Canals were increased all^ round liy 
20 per cent, in 1904, hut this led to no decrease in the area irrigated. The 
water-rates on the Orissa Canals will be increased from next* year by 16 per 

cent. The rate for long leases will then 
*iGth Juno 1912. stand at Rs. 2 per man.f The flushing 

ti Af«ji=i acie, opierations adopted since 1895-96 to keep 

the Sone Canals free from silt have continued to prove satisfactory on the 
whole and only very little dredging has had to he resorted to. 

The principal crops for which irrigation from these canals is ^ utilised 
arc as follows :—Ou the Soue Canals—sugarcane, wheat, barley, rice and 
o-ram; on the Orissa Canals— sugarcane and rice. The approximate area of 
rice irrigated during the ic/iarif and hot weather season^ compared with 
that of the ral)i for the decennial period works out roughly in the proportion 
of 4: 1 for Sone Canal and 50 ; 1 for Orissa Canal. 
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In addition to tlicse iiYO systems, there are the folloiviug canals used for 
irrigation only 

The Tribeni Canal, -which is a largo canal in the conr,sc of cnnstruc- 
tinn as a Protective Work and nearly completed. Tire upper half of thi.s 
canal was comidoted and opened for irrigation in 1911 and an area of 
20,313 acres of rice was irrigated. The second revised estimate for the project, 
ainonnting to Es. 75,27,302, has recently been sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. 


The Dhaka Canal, which was opened for irrigation in 1900, is also 
a Protective Work and in years of unfavourable rainfall irrigates a con¬ 
siderable area, chiefly rice. The area irrigated in 1908-09 ivas 13,513 aoros. 


The Madhiihan or Tour Canal is a small irrigation project in iho 
north of the Champaran district and consists of a weir across iho Tcur 
river, a canal OJ miles long and a distributary of tho same length. Since 
the construction of the distributary in 1005-06 ivater-ratcs have boon charged. 
-In years of unfavourable rainfall an area of 4,000 to 5,000 acres is irrigated. 


The Saran Inundation Canals arc no longer in operation as the 
Gaudak river has left the right hank on which tho head sluices are localecl. 
Since 1891 the area irrigated from the Saran Canals has been insignilicant. 
No water-rates are now levied, but any charges incurred in connection with 
the irrigation arc paid by tho zamindars concerned. 


Each of the largo systems, viz., the Sone and Orissa Canals, is under 
the control of a Superintending Engineer, with Executive Engineers in 
charge of Divisions, who arc respousihlo for tho maintenance of tho canals 
and the conduct of irrigation operations. There is a separate cstablishracift 
for the collection of irrigation rovonuo. Eor tho Orissa Canal there is a 
Eeveniie Division in charge of a Special Deputy Collector who works under 
the orders of the Superintending Engineer. Ho is responsible for tho 
assessment and collection of water-ratos. Eor the Sono Canals tho assessments 
are made by the Irrigation Subdivisional Officers and the collootion by 
a Deputy Collector and his establishment under the orders of tho Superin¬ 
tending Engineer. This .system, which was introduced in 1891 and 1802, has 
remained in force during the decennial period under consideration, and has 
proved most efficient, the arrears of water-rate at the end of cacli year being 
merely nominal (less than 1 per cent.) and the number of cortilicato cases 
having greatly decreased. The revenue administration of the Trihoni and 
- Dhaka Canals ^ is vested in tho Superintending Engineer of the Gandak 
Circle. The Divisional Canal Officer is responsible for the assessment and 
the Collector of the district is responsible for tho collootion of water-rates 
on these two canals. Various systems of leases for tho supply of water 
are in force. At present most of the leases are for- livo or seven years. 
The irrigated area is divided into blocks, the leaso of all tho lands in oacli 
block being arranged to lapse in tho same year. Tho poriod of lease of those 
Wocks is fixed so that as nearly as possible, leases for an equal area may 
expire each year. 


The following is a hiiof account of the procedure obtaining n the Sono 
Circle, which may ho taken as typical of all the largo irrigation projects in tho 
pi'cwince. W hen a cultivator presents an application on the prescribed form, 
vuter IS supplied to his fields. Eor tlie purpose of leases, tlio year is divided 
into three seasons, that is, Not weather, from 20th March to 26th June, Uarlf, 
i6th June to 25th_October, and i-aH, from 2Cth October to 25th March ; a 
case Or permit is granted for one season only. Desides these season leases, 
ere are long-term leases ior a period of soven years, which are granted at 
a reduced rate, aucl are lu force from the 26th of June to the 25th of March 
oi the seventh financial year. Tliese long-term leases are only granted for 
coinpact Idocks defined by well-marked boundaries of such a nature as clearly 
10 distinguish the leased from the adjoining nnloasod lands, and the blocks 
must be so situated that uMeased lands will not ho ordinarily irrigated by 

' r included in the block. The boundaries arc 

mentioned in the application for the lease, on receipt of which a snooial 
report is submitted to the Subdivisional Canal Officer, who, if the lease is 
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likely to Ibe approved, issues orders for the block to be measured, when ^geography. _ 
u detailed kliasra or measurement of each cultivator’s boiling is made, —^ 

The lease is finally approved by the Divifional Canal OfB.ccr, who issues 
the permit, but before this can bo done, every cultivator, who has fields 
within the block, must sign his name against the area w'hich has been 
measured, aud which will be assessed in his name. In order to admit of a 
supply of water being given for the first season whilst the long lease is under 
preparation, a provisional permit is granted for the season on the area originally 
applied for; tl^is permit is cancelled when the long-lease permit is finally 
granted. Pields wdthin the blocks which cannot be ordinarily irrigated, or 
for which canal water is not ordinarily required, can be esciuded from the 
lease, such fields being duly noted in the khasra or measurement paper, In 
these long-term leases y,Later-rates are realised annually for the area measured 
and accepted by the cultivators, whetlicr water is required or not dming 
the year. The village channel by which the area is irrigated must be 
registered as well as the name ,of its owner, h'or rahi and “hot weather” 
leases, from the 2Bth October to 25th March and 26th March to 25th June, 
y'ater is supplied on application and rvater-rates levied on the actual areas 
irrigated, aud not necessarily on those specified in the application. In order 
do assist the Canal Department, as far as possible, in regufeting and distributing 
the water to the different cultivators named in the leases, lumbm'clars ov 
headmen are appointed. These are influential men of. the village, and are 
appointed on the approval of the majority of the cultivators concerned. 

Their duty is to assist in ineasuremeuts; to give in the names of the cultivators 
of the different holdings, and to see that water is properly distributed over 
the leased area. Tor these duties they are paid a commission of 3 cent, 
on. the total assessment of long leases and 2 per cent, on season leases. 

118. The Mariiie'Dcpartment of Bengal has been under the control of Marine Depart- 
the Public Works Department of the Bengal Secretariat since Tcbrnary 1888, 
but,from the 1st April 1912 the Orissa Ports have come under the control of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa. The Port Officer, Calcutta, has been the 
principal executive officer of the Government in this Department, Ho was 
mainly re.sponsihle for the working of the Orissa Ports which ho was required 
periodically,to visit and report on. He was also referred -to generally in 
matters on which an opinion on marine matters was required by the Govern¬ 
ment and, until other arraugemeuts arc made, will continue to, control the 
Orissa Torts.' The Orissai Ports were formerly in charge of two ' local Port 
•Officers, -vis., tlie Port Officer of False Poiiit and Outtack and the Port 
Officer of Chandbally and Balasore. This arrangement having been found to 
he inconvenient, and productive of unnecessary expense, the management 
of the ports was subsequently entrusted to one local Port Officer who holds 
the designation of Port Gffioer of the Cuttack and Balasore Ports 
A redistribution in 1910-11 of certain items of expenditure bct^Ycen the 
Orissa Customs Department and the Ports’ Tuncl brought some relief to 
the latter which was in need oE financial sup]eort, and this fund is not 
likely th prosper unless a local shipping fiade developos. A steain-cutter is 
maintained for survey and inspection purposes, for the joint use of the Port 
and Customs Departments of Orissa, aucl its cost is borne equally by these 
two Departments. 

149. The Medical Department is under the control of the Inspector- otiier 

General of Civil Hospitals, who is' appointed by the Government of India. Depart msnts. 

The Sanitary and Vaccination Departments are directed by the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner. Tormerly the appointment of this officer rested with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but the Local Government has now hceh authorised to select 
its own Sanitary 'Commissioner from offioeis serving in the Provincial 
Sanitary Department, jirovided that no officer of less than fifteen years 
■ service is to be appointed without the previous sanction of the Government 
of India, which also retain the selection in its own. hands when no suitable 
officer is avaflable within the Province. In 1905, the Sanitary Commissioner . 

was ‘’'iven an independent pcsition ndtli a separate office establishment and 
ceased to be, subordinate to the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 'as ne had 
been since 1898, He is now directly-subordinate to Government, as .expert 
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^GEOGRA?HY^^ sanitary adviser of GoYerhmeiit and of local bodies in regard to watof-suliply 

— and conservancy arrangements. 

Tlie Sanitary Board for the province of Bihar and Ol’i^sa, coijBisthof 
the Member of the Board of Eerenue as President, the ChiiiP Engineer in 
the Iii'igation Department, the Saiiitar'y Colnmistioner, the' Commissibliers 
of Divisions'for projects relating to their' respective, divifeiphsi aiid'tlio Sdhitary 
Engineer as liieinhers. A. scheme for tlie ofganisjation of a complete sanitary 
service for the Province, with Health Ofacofs in ebargo of tlie larger 
Municipal toiims and properly trained and qualified Shhitaty Inspectors fot 
other tewns and rdTal ateaS is in' contemplation. 


The Departnlents' of Police, Prisons and Eegistratibh- are each silper- 
visrd and inspected by ah Inspector-GenCral with' a^ suitable staff of assistants 
under the general direction' of G'6vernment. In this Province the ComhiiSsionef 
of Excise and Salt is also the InspcOtoT-General 6f BegistTatfon. AS a result 
of tlie report of th'e Indian Police Commission the -pblibo li'a've been dhtil’fely 
reorganized. Tliete are under the rnspeetbr-General one Deputy Ins|rbbtor- 
General of the 1st grade on Bs. 1,800'ahd two of the 2nd grade^on-Bsi 1,6'00-; 
one Superintendent of th'e 1st grade on Bs; 1,200;- fohr of thb 2nd gi'adb 
on Es. 1,000, silt of the 3 k 1 grade oh Bs. 900, six Of thb 4th gtado bit Bh,- 800, 
and eight of the 5fc'h grade on Bs. K<0. Besud'es theso, thero are nine Assistant 
S'nperihtehdents of the 1st grade oh Bs. 660, ten of the 2hd gtad'C bli Bs: 400 
and six of the 3rd grade on Bg. 300,' amd three Deputy Superintendents' of- the 
1 st grade on Bs. 500, four of the 2nd grade on Bs. 400, four of the 3rd 
grade on Bs. 300 and three of the 4th g'ra'd'b on Bs. 260f- Tile foroe is' 
divided into the District-Police, the Bailway Police and the Military Police. 
A Criminal Investigation Department ha's also been formed-for the oollection 
and distribution of information relating to professional criminals and criminal 
tribes yhose operations extCnd beyond a single district a'n'd' tb control, advise, 
ao cl assist in investigations of crihie'of tli'i's claSs a'nd blh'er sbrious cases in-' 
which its assistance may be ihvolied. There are two oempanies of TVfilitary 
Police wbiOt are maintaine'd as, reserves to deal ititli seriohs and organizcdl 
disturb'anCeS aiid'n'erformno bfdfnaf y civil duties. The 'w'di’Ic of the Bailway 
Police is practically confined to' pffehC'cs actually committed On the rhil'w'ays, 
but they are under th'e control' of the Deputy Inspeotor-Generalof the Criminal 
Investigaition Dopbrtnienll and an important pOrt of their dnties is to Go-operafe 
with the, district police in watching the', move'nionts of bad cliafactera by 
rail. Tlie pretention and detectibn of criihe in the Provi'noo generally is 
entrusted to the district' police. In that work they are assisted by the 
rural police, known as Ch'a-hkid'aih ahd ctafadai-s, who form no part of' thb 
regidar force but are rin’der a staitnfory obligation to report all cognisable 
crime at tbe police-station and generally to assist in flio prevention and 
defection of crime. They aife' not whole-time servants of Go'vcrnmenf, '6ut 
they arb paid a small monthly salaiy -rt-hich is realised from the viUdgers by tbe 
p'auohayat. 


Administrative 

Staff, 


Por the purposes of forest admini-stration the Provi'nbe is diTicled into T' 
divisions, tinder the general siiperintendence of the Conservator Of Porests. 
The function of the Director of Land Piecords is the supervision of all settle¬ 
ment operations; in 1906 this officer was relieved of the control of crop 
statistics, agricultural research and experirnents and a separate Department of 
Agriculture constituted -todef. a Director.' in 19l0 th'e organization of a perma¬ 
nent Pishefy Dep'aftineiit to bb Controlled for tbe presbnt by thb Direbtoi' of 
Agriculture, Bengal,-Wat sanctioned _ by , the S.ebrbtary of State. The Civil 
YetetinKry Dcpai^ineiitj wSk instituted iii 18&2, is uiidei? the c'ohtrol of 

a Superintendent who cotmn'unicEites With Government throiigh- the Director 
of Agriculture. In 1904 a Be'glsfrar fok Oo-opeTeitive Cre'dit Societies was 
appo'inted tb adrhinistb't the Ca-operative Credit Societies Adt (Act & of l904). 


150. The following is a list of the principal Gazetted Officers employed 
in Bihar and Orissa in the executive administration of the boiintry, in tho 
administratidn of justice, in the ordinary dnties cohneoted with the collection 
of the revenue; and in t^-chief offices in the Police, Custo 4 iis, Edubation, 
Begistratiori, and othef Departments 
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Officers at Eeadqvarters. 

tieuteuaut-GoTernor 
Private Secretary and Aides-de-Camp 
MemliSra of the Esemtiva Council 

Secretariesj Under-Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries to Govera- 
' ineilt 

Hegistrai'S, Bihar and Orissa Secretariat 
Superintendentj Government Printing, Bihar ahd Orissa 
Siipefiiitendent arid Bememhranoer of Legal Affairs ... 

Member of the Board of Kevenue 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt ahd Inspector-General of 
HegistratioU 

Director of Land Records 
Eiiector of Agriculture 
Beglstrar of Co-operative Societies 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department 

Accountant-General, Deputy and Assistant Acoountants-G eneral .. 

Inspector-General of Police 

Personal Assistant to InSpeotof-General of Police 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways 
Inspeotoi'-Gencral of Brisons ... 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bihai and Orissa 
Sanitary Commissioner 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
Sanitary Engineer 
Director of Public Instruction 

Officers outside lieadguaters. 

Commissioner.^ of Divisions 
District and Sessions Judges ... 

Magistrates and Collectors 
Settlement Officers 
Political Agent, Peudatory States 
Joiht-lKIagistrates and Deputy Collectors ... 

Assistant Magistrates 
■ Cantonment Magistrate 

Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, Northern and Southern Range 
Superintendents of Police 
Assistant Superintendents of Police 
Deputy ditto ditto' 

Civil Surgeons (Including commissioned and nnoovenanted Medical 
officers. Civil and Mihtai'y Assistant Surgeons in charge of 
districts) 

Superintendents of Central Jails 
Dep'uty Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 
Subordinate J ud-ges 
Inspector of Registration offices 
Inspectors and Inspectresses of Schools 
Principals and Professors of Colleges 
Conseiwator of Forests ... 

Deputy Conservators, Assistant Conservators, Extra Deputy Conser 
and Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests 

161. The judiofal administration of the Province is controlled by the Judicial 
High Co'urt of Jndieature at 3?ort 'William in Bengal, subordinate to ivliich ion, 

there is M'ithin the Province a staff of 11 District and Sessions Jadges, 
and 2 Assistant Sessions Judges, 
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152. Orimiual justice is aclministeracl by tlio Higb Court, the Courts of 
Session, and the Courts of the vaa-ious classes of Magistrates. The High Court 
on its Original Side tries by a single Judge, with a jury, all ca, 80 s in which the 
accused are European British 'subjects, committed for trial by Magis¬ 
trates in the .interior. .On its Appellate Side tho High Court, by a bench of 
two or more Judgos, disposes of appeals in respect of coiiTiptioiis ,on trials 
before a Court of Session. It revises upon reference from Sessions Judges or 
Magistrates the decisions of inferior jcourls, wlien in qrror upon points, of law, 
and it confirms, modifies, or annuls aU'sentences of death rpassod by Sessions 
Courts. ' The Courts of Session arc presided over by a single 
Judge, who tries, with the aid either of a jury or assessors, gU cases committed 
by Magistrates, and decides, sitting alone, all appeals from the decisions of 
Magistrates of the first class -wlien the sentence exceeds one montli’s imprison- 
msnt or 60 rupeos fine. The powers of a Sessions Judge aro limited only by the 
amount of punishment which may be inflicted for the ofl'ence under the Penal 
Code, except that seutences of death are passed subject to confirmation by the 
High Court. The powers of a Magistrate of the first class extend to sentenc¬ 
ing offenders to imprisonhicnt, either rigorous or simple, up to two years, in¬ 
cluding solitary confinement; to fine to the extent of lls. 1,000, or imprison¬ 
ment and fine combined; also to .whipping as a separate or additional jranish- 
ment of certain offences. The Magistrate of the district, always exorcises first 
class powers, and he also hears appeals from the Magistrates of the second and 
third class within the district. Any Magistrate of the first class, duly cm- 
powered'by the Local Government, 'can similarly hear and decide all such 
appeals. A Magistrate of the second class can award imprisonment up to six 
months, a lino up to its. 200, or both. A Magistrate of the thlj:d class can 
only imprison up to one month, or fipo up to Bs. 50, or combino thoso punish- 
menis. .Benches of Honorary Magistrates, consisting of two or more Magis¬ 
trates sitting together, with varying power,S have boon apiiointcd at almost 
all the headquarter stations and at most of the sulxlivisional stations in the 
province. Under the provisions of the Criminal Proccduro Oodo, tho.so appoint- 
mmts are ordinarily for a term of throe yoar.9, but arc roncwahlo on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner. 


Civil Justice, TBS-' In rospcct of civil justice, the High Court of Calcutta oxetcisos an 

app^ellatc, a legal and equitable, an eoolcsiastioal, an admiralty, and a bankruptcy 
jurisdiction, The functions -which in England used to bo divided among 
illeront,courts aro here exercised i i one comb and by the same Judges. Bolow 
the High Court are tho District and Additional District Judges (who also 
exercise the functions of Sessions and Additional Se.ssions Judge -as explained 
in the preceding paragraph), tho Subordinate Judges, and tho Munsifs. 
The jurisdiction of a District Judge or Subordinate Judge oxtoncls to all 
original suits cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, however, iacludc 
the powers of a Small Cause Court unless these be specially conferred. Tho 
ordinary jurisdiction of-a Munsif extends-to all suits in which the amount 
or l alue of tbe subject-matter in dispute does not exceed one thousand 
rupees, though the limit may he extended up to suits, the value of which do 
not exceed tivo_ thousand riipeea. An appeal lies from the Iligli Court to the 
Privy Council in England, if the value or amount of the subject-matter exceeds 
ten thousand rupees. Appeals from the decrees and orders of District and 
Adclition.al Judges lie to -the High Court. Appeals from, Suhbrdiiiato Judges 
and Munsifs he to the District Judge, except when ,tho value qf the subjcct- 
mattm exceeds five thorisand rupees, when the appeal lies to the Pligh Court. 
The High Court, with the sanction of tho Local Governineiit, may also direct, 
when necessary, that appeals from the Munsifs may Ijo-to the .Court of the 
1 Q Local Government is, empowered under Act XII of 

lb87 to invest Subordinate Judges and Munsifs with Small Gauso Court powers 
tor the trial of cases not exceodiug five hundred rupee,s in value in tho case of 
Subordinate Judges, and one hundred rupees in the case of Munsifs. 

Munic-paiities. . 154. Bengal Act IH of 1884, which regulates tho copstitution, powers 

and proceeding,? of Municipal bodies -in this Province, has 
■been amended by the Bengal Acts -IV of 1894 and II of, 1890. By 
these enactments the elective franchise -has been further extended, and 
tne powers and responsibilities of. Commissioners of •Municipalities have 
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been enbanced. The scope of inunicipal ospenditiire bas been estenclocb 
and now provides for tlie establishment and inaiutenanco of veterinary 
institutions and the training of the requisite staff, the improvement of 
breeds of cattle, the training and employment of female medical jirac- 
titioners, the promotion of physical culture, and the establishment and 
maintenance of free libraries. The Commissioners may order a survey, 
and organise a lire brigade; they may control the water-supply when its 
purity is suspected, even to the extent of interference witli private rights; 
larger powers of ^irecaution are conferred in the case of ruined and 
dangerous houses and other erections, as well as increased optional powers 
for the general regulation of new hnildings. 
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The total number of municipalities at present in existence is 55, 
of which 6 were established during the last decade. The rate-payers of 
48 municipalities have been granted the privilege of electing two-thirds of 
the nnmher of Commissioners fixed in each case, whilst in 24 cases the 
Commissioners are authorised to elect their own Chairman. In the remain¬ 
ing toums Government has reserved to itself the power of appointing the 
Commissioners or Chairman, as the case may be, owing either to the 
backwardness of the place or to the necessity for holding the Ijalancc 
against contending interests or strong jiarty-feeling- It is only in 7 
towns, however, that Government exercises'complete control in the appoint¬ 
ment of both Commissioners and Chairman. 


The Municiiial system has been most develoired in the Patna and Tirhnt 
divisions, where there are 1-1 and 13 Municipalities respcetivoly; in the 
Bhagalpur division there are 12 Municipalities, in Chota Nagimr there are 
10, while Orissa has 6 only. 

The Municipality of Samhalpur is governed by the Central 
Provinces Municipal Act, 1903 (XVI of 1903 ). It is tho only Munici¬ 
pality in the Province where an octroi tax is in force. 

A noticeable feature of municipal administration during the last ton years 
is the increasing attention devoted to schemes of drainage and water-supply. 

Amongst those completed may he mentioned water-works for Arrah, 

Bhagalpur and T)altougauj. The Gaya water-works and the Puri drainage 
scheme are approaching completion. 

The development of sanitary schemes has been facilitated by the 
constitution of the Sanitary Department as separate from the Medical 
Department. In 1905 the Sanitary Commissioner was naado directly 
subordinate to Government and solely responsible for the cftlcient manage¬ 
ment of his Department, as tho expert sanitary adviser of Government 
and of local bodies. Pollowiag on the recommendations of _the_ Royal 
Commission on Decentralization, the names of 13 muuicipilities in what 
is now this Province wore in 1910-11 removed from the first schedule 
of the Bengal Municipal Act, III of 188-1, the elective system heiug 
thus introduced. The Ooinmission also recommended that all orders requiring 
municipalities to spend a certain percentage of their income in parti¬ 
cular services should be withdrawn, as rvell as the control exercised by 
Divisional Commissioners over municipal budgets. Action was accordingly 
taken to give municipalities more freedom in these matters and ^ orders 
have ' beau issued deiirecating official interference with doffiil, and directing 
that efficiency should bo aimed at by advice rather than explicit direction. 

A recent feature in connection with municipal administration has been 
the greatly increased iuterast that has been shown in tho elections, especially 
in the Patna Division. This is almost entirely due to the extension of l.he 
franchise to municipalities in respoect of theeloction of members of the 
Provincial Legislative Council. 

165. The object which the Legislature had in view in passiag the Local District and 
Self-Government Act of 1885 was twofold, viz., ti) to educate^ the peoplo to 
interest themselves and to participate in the management of public affairs, and 
(ii) to lighten the burden of administration, of which the strain on the 
n-overnmont officer was continually increasing. The Act contemplated the 
constitution of three classes of local authorities, vis., District and Local Boards 
and LTiiiou Committees. Under section 0 of tho Act, District Boards have been 
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constituted in all the districts of tho ProTince, with the exception of the 
Santal Parganas and Singhhhum. Municipal areas are excluded in accord¬ 
ance with the pi'oTisions of section 1. Local Boards have heen formed in all 
districts where there are subdivisions, except in Ohamparan and Banchi. 
There are at present 18 District Boards, 4i0 Local Boards, and 5 Union Oom- 
mittees in the Province. 




In accordance with the provisions of section 7 of the Act, a District 
Board is to consist of not less than 9 members. Local Boards are entitled to 
elect such proportion (as a rule one-half) of the whole of the^' District Board as 
the Lieutenant-Governor may direct. In districts where there are no Local 
Boards the whole of the members ai’e appointed by Government. The Ohair- 
man of the District Board is appointed by Government; bo is usually the 
Magistrate of the District. The conclusions of the Deceutralination Oom- 
mission on this point may be quoted: “Weave of opinion that, in present 
circum.stances, the Collector should remain iirosiclont of the District Board. . To 
remove him from this post would be to dissociate him from the general Interests 
of the district in such matters as roads, education, sanitation, drainage anclwator- 
s’^PP^Y) ^I'-d to convert him into a mere tax-gatherer and repressor of crime. 
Such a change would, we think, be very undesirable, and would have the 
effect of divorcing the Oollector from healthy contact with instructed non- 
offlcial opinion.” * 


The amending Act of 1908 was passed with a view to remove the defects 
and supply the omissions which twenty years’ experience of the Act of 1885 
had brought to light, It definitely enunciated the principle that the road-ooss 
slioulcl oG efli'marted soleljr for tlic Gxtensioii ciiid uitiintGTitiriCG of coiuniui'iicajtioB. 9 . 
^e more important changes effected by the Act are as follows~(l) it legalized 
®M’®’)-diturc of District Board funds on the establishment and maiuteuauce 
of Veterinary dispensaries, the entertainment of Veterinary Assistants and 
improyemeiit of the breed of cattle and horses; (2) it permitted District Boards 
to contribute towards the ti-aining and employfncnt of medical practitioners and 
the promoting of free vaccination; (3) it authorized the levy of tolls on nowly- 
constnicted bridges; (4) it formally delegated to Oommissioiiors powers which 
tkey practically, though nominally, exercised already; (6) it enabled District 
Boards to spend money on tanks and wells which axe not the property of the 
Board; (6) it permitted District Boards to contribute towards tho construction 
and maintenauco of hostels attached to private educational institutions and to 
constitute Ldnootional Committees; (7j it made it obligatory on every District 
Board to foriii a Sanitation Committee and appoint a Sanitary Inspector; (8) it 
Oominittees certain important powers in respect of local sanitation, 
water-supply. An important advance in tho administration of 
i lias been the improvoment of their 

posuion which m many of the Boards had become exceedingly unsatis- 
ewL’ and inelastic revenues had to meet coustaiitly-i'n creasing 

hricB-s ’ weS ™ imperfectly maintained, 

bii ^cs u cre_ left unbuilt or unrepaired and the dovelopraont of hospitals 

load cess to puiposea for winch it was not intended. Government was onnosed 
B subsequent years, the resrce3 So 

kkhs finm Province were augmented by an annual grant of 2'43 

SiwSck Revenues. In 1905 the Government of Lidia increased 

DfstrLT at “ ’ 'T® has been made to 

mere ” ™ob S “fon » ■>“*4 "Ot 

take ip deoctiom, p.„., to 

increase their exnendihire n-n i already done so and to 

and sanitation. With the viptb- and hospitals, on water-supply 
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Except in the districts of Patna and Sambalpnr, the members of Local 
Boards are appointed by the Commissioner; they have pmrer to ap^ioint 
their otto Chairman. These bodies as a rule adniinister the grants for 
village roads, pounds, ferries and primary education ; in some districts the 
supervision of dispensaries, village sanitation and district roads have been 
entrusted to them. 
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The amended Act of 1908 considerably enlarged the scope of IJnion Com¬ 
mittees. They were given larger powers in matters relating to the improve¬ 
ment of water*Bupply and drainage, the regidation of buildings and of 
conservancy, and the prevention of nuisances. Under section USB of the 
Act, Union Committees have been empowered to impose a tax to meet the 
cost of improvements effected by them, if such cost cannot be met from their 
ordinary income. Section 104 was so amended as to make them subordinate 
directly to the District Board and not, as heretofore, to the Local Board. It was 
hoped that their Sfihere of usefulness would thus he widely extended and 
new life would be infused iuto their operations, hut it cannot he said these 
expectations have been justified. As a result of the recommendatioDS of the 
Decentralization Oommissiou, existing Unions are being examined with a 
view to W'eecl out those which contain no germs of success and to constitute 
new committees in areas in which the local officers are satisfied the need 
exists for such an authority. Action has ahnady been taken on these lines. 

Two new Unions have been established in Patna and one each in Darbhanga 
and Purnea : four have been abolished in the Orissa Division. 

The Central Provinces Local Self-Government Act, Uo. I of 1883, is in 
force in the district of Sambalpur, whioh wa.s transferred to Bengal in 1905. 

166. The Department of Co-operative Credit Societies was organised in Octo- co-operative 
her 1904, with a view to give effect to the provisions of the Co-operative Credit Societies. 
Societies .Act, which came into force in March 190-1. On the 29th of April the 
Government of India issued a resolution eijilaining the considerations, by which 
they had been influenced in framing the provisions of the Act, and indicating 
the principles in accordance with which they desired that the Act should he 
worked. The Registrar for Bengal, of which the present province of Bihar and 
Orissa then formed a p.art, was a]ppoiated on the 6th September 1904. Previous 
to the passing of the Act the then. Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
was placed on special duty iu 1901-02 to enquire into the snitaBility of the 
scheme in the Province of Bengal. Throughjhis exertions several societies were 
established and some of them were in existence when the first Registrar took 
over charge. Hitherto the chief function of the department has been to pro¬ 
mote the establishment and supervision of Oo-operative Credit Societies 
throughout the Province. Official agency in organising and supervising 
societies has been avoided as far as iiossible. The aim is to create a popular 
movemeut, self-complete and self-dependent, but under the general control of 
the Registrar. The line of action has been to select suitable areas, to secure 
lo6al honorary organisers in each, and when the societies have acquired 
sufficient experience, to combine them in central co-operative institutions for 
purposes of finance and control. The policy has been so far successful that the 
Registrar’s de]]aTtrneutal staff consists of only three auditors, employed to 
carry out the annual official audit required by law, and the local organisation 
and directio:g. of the work are in the hands of the societies themselves and of 
honorary organisers. As the result of seven years’ work there are now _22 
societies with limited liability, chiefly iu uiban areas, 608 rural societies with 
unlimited liability, formed on the German Raiffeisen model, and 8 central 
Banking Unions, to which 216 societies are affiliated. The total membership 
of the societies on the 31st March 1912 was 26,739 and the total working 
capital employed Rs. 8,74,201. 

The original Act (X of 1904), provided for Co-operative Credit Societies 
alone ; hence the work has hitherto been confined to that branch of co-oper¬ 
ation. The new Act (II of 1912), which came into operation on March 1st, 

1912, permits the registration of societies, which embody the oo-qperatiye 
jirinciplo in any form. In future, therefore, the Registrar's duties will 
extend to societies formed for co-operative sale, production, distribution and 
other functions, _ 
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SECTION I.—CHARACTER OE LAND TENHRES. 


Permanent 

Settlement^ 

»793- 


Pesuinption 

Ffjceedings. 


157. Tba East India Oorapauy sucocodecl to tho dewani or fliiarLoial adminis¬ 
tration of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in the year 17C5, but it ivas not until 1772, 
on the dismissal of Mahomed Reza Khan, the naib dewau, that they asamned, 
by the agency of their own servante, the direct management of tho rcvoiiuos. 
The grant of the dewani ivas the grant of tho right to collect the revonuo of 
the three provinces, and to oxcrciso juriadietiou in civil and iinancial or rovenuo 
cases, It was subject to the payment of a fixed yearly stipend of twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees to the Emperor of Delhi, and to defraying the expenses of the 
administration of criminal justice and of police. Eor some years the revenue was 
collected on tho old Mughal system. Tho zamindars or Government farmers 
were recognised as having a right to collect tho revenue from the actual 
cultivators. But no principle of assessment existed, and, with tho single excep¬ 
tion of a five-year settlement introduced by lEarron Ilastinga in 1772, the 
revenue was in general adjusted from year to year. The decennial settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis was commenced in 1789 and completed in 1791. No 
attempt was made to measure the fields or calculate the oultm'u. Tho amount 
to be paid in tho future was fixed by reference to what had boon paid in the 
pa.st. At first tho settlement was called decennial, but in 1793 it ivas doolarod 
permanent for ever. It was confined to the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, according to their boundaries at that time. By tho term Orissa 
was meant only the tract of country lying between the Rupnarayan and 
Suharnarekha rivers, and now included in the district of Miiliiaporo. Tho 
greater part of Orissa Proper, which was conquered from the Marathas in 
1803, is subject to a temporary settlement. The porinanont settlement oni- 
hraced, roughly speaking, so far as this Province is concerned, tho tracts of 
country now comprised in tho Patna, Tirhnt and Bhagalpur Divisions. It also 
comprised parts of the Hazaribagh and Manbhum districts and a few estates in 
Singlihhum and Ranchi in the Chota Nagpur Division. 

158. At the time of the Permanent Settlement largo areas wore claimed to 
be held revenue-free, and the authority to serntinizo such rovenuo-rroo grants, 
and if inv.-ilid, to annex them, was specially reseiwcd. They wore divided into 
2 classes—hadshahi and hukumi, the former being those that wore granted by 
■ , the Mughal Emperor direct, and the Jattor by the officials of tho Emperor, 

■• Regulation XXXVII of 1793 dealt rvith hadshahi grants and Regulation XIX 
of the same year with the others. 

Eadshahi grants wore recognised as valid ( hahali ) if the holder could 
prove his sanad as hereditary and was in possession. Hukumi grants, though 
in their nature invalid, were aceeptod as valid if dated prior te 17G5. All 
grants of a subsequent date wore invahd and were resumed ( hazynfii ), hut 
those given between 1765 and 1790 wore to ho accorded a privileged rate of 
assessment. By Pnegnlation XXX all lakhiraj grants by zamindars after 1790 
were invalidated, and zamindars were authorised to nulbiy their own grants. 

No practical stops were taken when those Regulations were passed, but 
in 1800 an attempt was made to introduce compulsory registrations of lakhiraj 
grants in registry offices. It proved abortive and in 1819 Regulation II of 
that year was passed, the principal provision of which transferred tho power of 
resumption from tho Civil to the Revonne Courts. It was supplemented by 
Regulation III of 1828, which appointed an executive agency, in the person 
of a special Commipioner, to give ]rractical oEoct to tho policy of Government, 
and it was under his guidance that resumption proceedings were systematically 
undertaken hetn eon the ycai's 1S30 and 1850> By these means some thousands 
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of estates wers added to the reyenue-roll. The iurisdictiou in resumption 
cases has since again been transferred to the Civil Courts by Act VIII of 1869 
and the question has been further set at rest by the Limitation Lair (Act XV of 
1877 ) which expressly gives a limit of 60 years in the case of suits instituted by 
the Secretary of State. 
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169. The temporarily-settled tracts consist chiefly of territories acquired Temporarily- 
subsequent to the Permanent Settlement. Among these may be mentioned settled tracts. 
Orissa (already noticed) ceded by the Marathas in 1803, the Khnrda estate 
comprising nearly half of the district of Pmi confiscated in 1804 the Palaman 
estate resumed in 1818 and the Banlii and Angul estates confiscated in 1839 
and 1847 respectively. Besides the aboye, many scattered estates which have 
become the property of Government liy purchase at revenue sales or by alluvial 
accretion, are settled for terms fixed by the Government. 

160. The zamiiidars, with whom the settlement was originally made, were Status of 
for the most part powerful men, whose authority e.tteudod over wide tracts zaminiJars. 
of country; police and other powers being entrusted to them. Of these 
tracts they were by the settlement given the status of proprietors, with rights 
of transfer and inheritance, subject only to the payment, in perpetuity, of 
a revenue charge. In default of due payment, their lands were to be Sold 
to the highest bidder. Whilst the claim of Government against the zamin- 
dars was thus fixed for ever, the law intended tliat the rights of the zamindars 
over their tenants should equitably be restricted. But no detailed record 
of tenant-right was inserted in the settlement papers. The rights of the 
landlord as against the State were defined by the Begulations of 1793; the 
rights of the tenants as against the landlord were reserved but were not defined. 

Though important privileges were conceded to the zamindar, it was not intend¬ 
ed that he should hare the power of setting aside existing suljordinate rights; 
it was taken for granted that the law courts would afford sufficient protection 
to the latter, and it was intended that all tenures should lie registered. One 
result of the permanent settlement was that under the influence of debt and 
mismanagement large zamindaris were speedily broken up. The Government 
demand was then one which left but a small margin of profit, as compared with 
that enjoyed by zamindars in modern days. The rights of theraiyat to hold at 
customary rates were secured by law, and the power of the zamindars over 
them was limited. While regular payment of the revenue, without remissions, 
was insisted on by Government, the zamindars had no legal means of enforcing 
payments from their tenants with the same rigid punctuality. Consequently 
there was a widespread default in the payment of the Government dues, and 
extensive sales of estates, or parts of estates for recovery of arrears. The result 
was that a good many estates were alienated and a host of small zamindars 
were ruined ; and within the ten years which immediately followed the perma¬ 
nent settlement, a great change took place in the constitution and owner,ship of 
the estates which formed the subject of that settlement. 

In order to facilitate the collection of the Government revenue, the zamin¬ 
dars in 1799 were invested with greater powers for recovering rents fi’om the 
raiyats, and these in 163 2 were increased, so that since then they have been 
exercising an authority over the raiyats far greater than that given them by 
the original settlement of 1793. 

How the Legislature in later years extended its protection to the raiyats 
by Ihc enactment of Act X of 1869, the Bengal Tenancy Act, VIII of 1886, 
and its subsequent amendments, and the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, VI o£ 

3.908, will be described in a later portion of this report. 

101. Since the Permanent Settlement a large audition to the revenue Development 
occurred when the province of Orissa was conquered from the Marathas of the Oovern- 
in 1803, and the Xhnrda estate in Puri was confiscated in 1804,. while revenue, 
the resumption of the Palamau estate in 1818 a,Iso mcreasecl it to some ■ 
extent. Some additions were also made to it when the zamindars were 
relieved of police charges and otherwise. After this by the confiscation of 
the estates of Banki (1839) and Angul (1847), by the re-settlement ^ 
of Orissa (1837) and by the resumption, under Eegulation II of 1819, 
of invalid revenue-free tenures, the revenue expanded. But the Orissa 
famine of -1866, wliich caused a postponement of the re-settlement of that 
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^geogr^Ph^^ lirovince, gave a clicct to expansion. Since then a large increase has resulted 

_ from the I’e-settlemeiit of the temporarily-settled area in Orissa (1897), and of 

the Government estates of the Kolhan, Palamaii, Khurda, Angnl, Banki, 
eto. At the end of 1911-12 the revenue of the Province stood at 11s. 1,60,05,919 
as compared with 11s. 1,43,40,206 in 1901-1902, for the same area. 

162. The number of estates on the Government revenue-roll has been 
greatly augmented since the Permanent Settlement—first, by the admission 
to the roll, of talukdars who were sucoessful in the claims preferred by them 
to hold their taluks independently of the zamindars, through whom they 
had previously 2 ^aid then revenue; and, secondly, by partitions of estates. 
The ojjeration of the Mitakshara law of property by which sons have equal 
rights to the ancestral proxoerty witli the father, had full play under the 
petty Hindu chiefs who held most of Tirhut up to the middle of the 16th 
century, and met apparently with no discouragement under the Muham¬ 
madan rule that followed, the administrative difficulties being surmounted by 
the appointment of sadar zamindars or farmers. The result therefore was 
that at the time of the permanent settlement, OoUectors were confront¬ 
ed with a host of jietty projirietors, with each- of whom the settlement 
was to be made in peiqDetuity. Articles VIIT and IX of Regulation 
I of 1793 recognized the priucijile of 23ai'tition and Regulation XXV of 1793 
was passed authorising zamindars to apply to the Collector for this 
purpose. Advantage does not ajipear to have been largely taken of the regu¬ 
lations at first, hut it is clear private i^artitions went on extensively and 
Were informally recognised. It was then realised as essential that only 
partitions made through the Collector could, as the Regulation of 1793 had 
directed, be recognisod and the subsequent oiDerations of the Sale Law bore 
in on proprietors themselves the conviction that their safest course lay in 
applying to the Collector for the division of their estates. Moreover, the 
administrative evils arising from unrestricted partitions had already begun 
to make themselves felt and in 1807 Regulation VI was jiassed enacting 
that no estate of less than Rs. 1,000 sadar jama should be divided, and 
then only so that the jama of no share fell below Rs. 600. The limit 
was unnecessarily high and in 1810 the regulation was repealed altogether. 
I’l’om 1814 when Regulation IX was passed the partition of estates increased 
enormously. Act Vlll of 1876 was an endeavour to provide for greater 
rapidity in the disposal of piai’titions and surer safeguards against fraud, 
but it failed. The last Partition Act, Act V of 1897, fixed a limit of 
Bs. 10, below which amount of land revimno no estate could bo parti- 
tionacl ; it provided for a more speedy disposal of partition cases and 
rendered it compulsory for a piartition to be based on a survey and 
record-of-rights. As a result of the partition law, every piartition has added 
one or more estates to the number on the roll and a large portion of the 
estates so added have been registered under new names ; the large majority of 
these^ partitions have been effected in the Tirhut, Patna and Bha'i’afpnr 
Divisions. ° 

1 i present Partition Act aifords many oiiportunitios for 

obstruction ^ anfi delays by recalcitrant piarties and in some districts, repeat- 
el subchvisiou has rendered it impossible to form new estates of compact 
areas. _ As a result an amendment of the Act is under consideration The 
large increase in the number of estates on account of partition was to some 
extent modified during the years 1907-08 to 1900-10 by the process of amalga¬ 
mation ot Government estates into grouiis for the convenience of management, 
•lae resuil ot all these operations has been a transformation of tho revenue-roll 
so complete that lu most districts it is almost impossible to establish tho points 
Oi identity between the list of 1793 and that of 1911-1912. , ^ 

163. The marginally noted fourfold classification of estates wbicli was 

ordered by Sir George Campbell in 1873, 
and carried out in 1S75-76, was in 1891 
changed by Government into a three¬ 
fold classification by the abolition of 
Class IV, raiyativari tracts, which are 
now included in Glass III. Purther 


Classification 
of estates. 


Class I.—Permanen-llj-seltied estates, 

•j II.—Temporaiily-settled estates. 

,p III.—Goreruiacmt estates. 

I, IV,—EAiyaf-ivaii tracts. 


..i ^ mciuaecL m Uiass ill iurtlier 

changes have been effected by trahsferring estates, managed direct owing 
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to the recusancy of proprietors from Class II, temporarily-settled estates, to 
Class III, estates held direct by Government, such being considered not 
properly temporarily-settled estates, while Government estates leased to 
farmers for a term of years have been transferred from Class III to Class II 
to which they belong, being temporarily settled. 


PHYSICAL 
AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The classification now stands thus :—' 

Class I, permanently-settled estates, which includes, as before, all estates 
so settled whether— 

(1) estates settled from the date of the decenuial settlement; 


(2) resumed reveuue-free estates settled in perpetuity; 


(3) estates formerly the property of Government, but the proprie¬ 
tary right in which has been sold to private piersons, subject 
to a revenue fixed in perpetuity; 

(4) estates once the property of Government, but the proprietary 
right in which has been sold to private persons, subject to a 
revenue liable to periodical revision. 


Class II, tempoorarily-settled estates, which includes— 

(1) those settled for peidods with the proprietors ; 

(2) private estates leased to farmers for periods; 

(3) Government estates leased to farmers for periods. 


Class III, estates held direct by Government which includes— 

(1) those managed for proprietors; 

(2) those owned by Government as propirietoi’. 

These changes above referred to, were shown for the first time in the 
Land Revenue Report for 1891-92 for the province of Bengal, which included 
all the districts of this Province with the exception of Sambalpnr which was 
added by the territorial changes of 1905.' 

Through the revised classification introduced by Sir George Campbell 
the number of estates was greatly reduced. Decreases also occurred in 
some districts on account of the amalgamation of petty holdings which were 
previously incorrectly shewn as permanently-settled estates. In the year 
1906-07 there were large additions to the number of estates on account of the 
transfer of raijatwari villages and nazul lauds (escheated lands in or near towns) 
from the management of municipalities and district councils. In the 
year 1907-08 it was decided that petty Government estates should be grouped 
together for convenience and efficiency of management. This process of 
amalgamation carried on during the period 1907-08 to 1909-10 reduced 
the number of estates to some extent. In 1909-10 211 estates in the district 
of Ranchi, paying only police contribntiqn under Regulation XVIII of 1805, 
were removed from the revenue-roll of the district as it was decided that 
such receipts were not to he treated as ordinary land revenue. But since 
1876-77 the total number of estates borne on the revenue-roll has, through 
partitions mostly occurring in the Bihar distidcts, been uniformly and greatly 
increased. 

The following statement shows the increase in the number of estates 
in the Patna Division now divided into two divisions, Patna and Tirhufc, and 
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GEOGRAPHY^^ the Monghyr and Bhagalptir districts of the Bhagalpiir Division, dui’ing 
the 49 years ending 1911-12. 




ITamber of estates. 


Inorcase in the mimbGr of estates in— 

Districts. 

1SG2-G3. 

. 

18S2-S3. 

cri 

o 
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CO 

1901-02. 

1911-12. 

■s 

e3 

1 

U 

Oa r-l 

S e 

03 

i 

§ 

"1 

01 rH 

Si 

1911-1912 as compared 
witii 1S92-93. 

1911-1912 as compared 
witli 1901*02. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Patna 

5,015 

8,182 

10,322 

12,814 

13,649 

S,GB4 

5,407 

3,327 

835 

Gaya 

i,936 

5,595 

6,121 

7,674 

8,430 

3,494 

2,835 

2,809 

75G 

Shaliaboid 

4,186 

5,912 

7.607 

9,923 

10,717 

6,631 

4,805 

3,110 

795 

Sarau 

CLamparon 

1 4.183 

5,225 

6,0-12 

6,C8S 

7,440 

3,257 

2,215 

1,398 

753 

jMiizaffarpur 

Dai-bLanga 

1 7,S2I 

23,581 

80,447 

34,172 

37,515 

29,994 

13,934 

7,0GR 

3,343 

Total 

25,841 

48A95 

60,539 

71,370 

77,761 

51,910 

29,250 

17.212 

6,481 

Mongliyt 

S.539 

5,732 

7,118 

7,901 

8.452 

4,913 

2,720 

1,334 

551 

Bliajalpur 

3.594 

4,210 

4,585 

4,741 

4,800 

1,206 

5D0 

215 

60 

Total 

7,133 

9,942 

11,703 

12,642 

13,252 

6,119 

3,310 

1,549 

610 


The above statistics clearly show that the rapid subdivision of estates 
by partition in Bihar still continues. In the districts of the Patna Division 
the number o£ estates have been doubled, while in the districts of MuzafEarpur 
and Darbhangathe number of estates havo increased five times. The increase 
in the last named districts is still noticeable. As estates have thus been 
multiplied by partition their average area has of course been diminished. 
In twenty out of twenty-one di.stricts included in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa the total number of estates at the end of 1901-02 was 94,041 while 
their number at the end of the year 1911-12 was 101,662. 

Realisation of 104 . The revenue of the permanently-settled estates has been realized 

with great punctuality. Losses sometimes occur through famine, epidemics, 

sett e revenue, devastations of cyclones, and other natural calamities; but, under the 
conditions of settlement, no pleas based on such events can be urged as 
excuses for non-payment, and, as a rule, the large'present excess of the 
annual rental over the Government demand enables the present land-holders 
to meet that demand even in the most disastrous years. Whet, however, a 
land-owner cannot pay, the estate comes to sale for arrears, and then it depends 
upon its actual value hi the marlret, wii ether the price realized will cover the 
amount due to Government. If the debt he not cleared off, the defaulter is 
liable to other processes for the recovery of the remainder, which is in but 
few cases so recovered, and small losses to Government occur from time to 
time in this way. In other cases estates, usually small ones, come to sale for 
arrears owing to raiyats deserting or in consequence of diluvion, and sometimes 
in consequence of fraudulent transfers of laud, and no bidders are found for 
them. These have to be hought_ in by Government, and settled to the hast 
.advantage by the revenue authorities. Many almost valueless estates come 
in this way into the hands of Government. Some are settled permanently or 
temporarily, at a revenue far below that which they originally bore on the 
revenue-roll; others, after all attempts at settlement have failed, are sold t’o 
the highest bidders revenue-free. In this way Government has frequently 
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suffered losses of permaneutly-settled reveiLue, but these losses are compara¬ 
tively insignificant and are more than made up for by accessions from freshly 
assessed' alluvion and the periodical resettlement of Government estates at a 
higher revenue than that -which they originally bore. It -nnuld also seem 
proper, in estimating the gains to be set off against the losses already note^ to 
take into account the annual value of the capital sums -which have been 
realized by the sale of Government estates, such sums representing the market 
value at the time of sale of the prospective proprietary profits from the estates 
BO sold. 


Chap. I. 
PHYSICAL 
AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


165. After the permanent settlement of 1793 the practice -was for many Qovernment 
years to dispose in perpetuity of lands which came into the hands of the Govern- estates, 
ment on a zamindari title. Towards the end of the first quarter of the last 
century a change of policy in this respect took place, and in their Despatch of 
18th Pebruary 182dj, the Court of Direotors stated with regard to the question 
of disposing of Khas Mahals in perpetuity, that “ it was a measrue with 
respect to which we have had occasiort frequently to express disapprobation 
which we trust we shall not have occasion to repeat.” Again, in their Despatch 
of loth November of the same year, the Court of Directors remarked “ we 
are satisfied generally with your declaratiou that -under the present orders you 
will not authorise the sale or permanent settlement of any mahals the property 
of Government, unless under chcumstances of a natui’e, utterly to forbid the 
hope of successful management through any other arrangement 


These orders seem to have remained in force for more than a quar¬ 
ter of a century, but in 1859 the Govermnent of India under pressure 
of financial difficulties produced by the Mutiny proposed to the Government of 
Bengal “ to sell all estates in which the right of the Government could he 
advantageously or unobieotionably disposed of ”. Recommendations were 
accordingly made to the supreme Government for the sale of Government 
estates on the following principles :— 


(1) No estate was to be sold without its having been previously 

settled. 

(2) In permanently-settled districts the jama should, as a rule, be 

fixed in perpetuity. 

(3) No estate contiguous to a town or suburb should be sold. 

(4) An upset price should always be fixed before advertisement, and 

sale made to the highest bidder above that price. 

(6) Estates should be broken up into separate lots or lumped together in 
one lot as might seem advantageous to Government and con¬ 
venient to bidders. 


(6) Furebasers should be bound to respect the rights of resident cultivators 
who had signed the jamabandi made by the revenue authorities. 

In November 1859 the Government of India approved of the proposals 
“ for the sale of the State’s proprietary rights in the Khas Mahals of the 
Dower Provinces ”. 

This policy was changed in 1871, in which year it was ordered that 
temporary settlements only should be allowed and that, where sales appeared 
to be expedient, the estates should be first settled for terms of years and then 
sold subject to a revision of the Government revenue on the expiration of the 
term of settlement. The above procedure, however, seemed to he of question¬ 
able legality, and in 1876 the Government, at the suggestion of the Board of 
Eevenne, ruled that an estate should he considered as snitahle for direct 
management— 

(1) if it was of sufficient extent and cultivation to support a tahsildari 
establishment; 

(2) if, though not yielding a revenue sufficient to cover such expense, 
there was reasonable expectation that its gross rent could be increased by 
improvements, extended cultivation, or otherwise, to that amount; 

(3) if, though not sufficient in extent or rental alone, to find employment 
.or funds, for a separate establishment, it was so situated as to be capable of 
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* being incorporated with, one or more similar Government estatesj so as to form 

_ a compact talisildari circle; 

and that smaller isolated estates might still be retained nndeT direct manage¬ 
ment, if their situation near the headquarters of a district or a subdivision was 
such as to allow of their poroper sujiervision by the Government officers, 
f Smaller estates, not admitting of such supervision wdre to be sold after survey 
» and settlement in which the rights of all classes of cultivators were to be 
recorded, and the estates, so sold, were to he transferred to their new proprietors, 
with the revenue fixed in perpetuity except in Orissa (a jjemporary-acttlecl 
province), where the sale should he made subject to revision of the assessment 
on the termination of the general settlement of the province. 

Prom the end of 1877 until Sir Hivecs Thompson took up the question, 
the policy of selling Government estates which could not he advantageously 
managed was not actively prosecuted. Owing to representations made by the 
Board, the Government, in 1886, directed that all Government estates with a 
rental of over E,e. 1 should be sold with that rent permanently settled, and 
that estates with a rental of Re. 1 or leas should be sold revenue-free. 


In 1891, the question of keeping Government estates under direct 
management was re-opened hy the Government, with the result that in. Dec¬ 
ember 1894 the Board recommended the sale of 941 Government estates, 
comprising 33,624 acres, with a rental of Rs. 53,859. These recommendations, 
which were generally in accord with those made by the local officers, were 
based on the following principles ;—■ 

{a) large compact estates, capable of supporting a talisildari establish¬ 
ment and of being efficiently managed, or 'which had not been 
fully developed, were to be retained ; 

(i) town lands, or lands in urban tracts, in which the revenue was 
likely to increase shortly, or which might be required by Gov¬ 
ernment hereafter, and, which were easy to manage, wore not to 
be sold; 

(o) estates largely subject to alluvion or diluvion w'ere to be retained ; 

{d) petty estates, and estates which are scattered or fully developed, 
should be sold; ^ 

(e) Government shares in joint undivided estates should be sold ; 

(/") the estates in which the cost of management was out of proportion 
to the demands should he sold. 


With regard to the terms on which estates should be sold, the Board 
proposed lu accordance with the Government orders of 1886, that:_ 

(1) Estates which pay a rent or revenue of Re. 1 or less should bo sold 
revenue-tree at an upset price of ten times the rent or revenue ; aud (2) estates 
paying more than Re. 1 as rent should ordinarily he sold at an upset price of 
twice the lent at a revenue fixocl in perpetuity, equal to the amount of the 


It was also proposed that a survey and record-of-rights of tenants should 
usually precede the sale of a Government estate, but, that in the ease of small 

estates, or fractional shares of undivided estates, or where a survey had once' 

-RnT ^ record should not he ohli^tory. The 

Board s proposals wore accepted by the Qovernment. Earming is adopted onlv in 
exceptional cases usually when direct management is impracticable or dis¬ 
tinctly clisadyantageons to Government, and after the rights reX a^d por¬ 
tion of the raiyats have been fully secured and protected. ^ 

estates should bo sold have since undergone ohanees 
and the present conditions are as follows :_ i^^orguno cnanges 


(1) Government estates ordinarily sold fall under two classes— 

(а) Estates which yield a gross rental of one rupee or more, 

(б) Estates which yield a gross rental of less than one rhpee, 
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(2) Estates of class (a) should, oi'cliaarily be sold witb tbeir present 
rent fixed in perpetuity as tfip revenue to bo paid after their purchase. By 
the ex 2 iression. “ present rent ” is meant the rent actually payable without 
any deduction on account of collection charges. < 
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If no offer is made f<A their purchase on the above terms, the revenue " ^ 
payable by such estates may, with the previous sanction of Government, be re¬ 
duced to 75 per cent, of the rental. If this concession has the effect of reduc¬ 
ing the revenue of the estate to less than one rupee it must not be sold free 
of revenue but witfi, the reduced revenue demand fixed in perpetuity. This 
rule will not apply to temjiorarily-settled estates in Orissa. There such estates ^ 

should he sold subject to the revision of land revenue at each successive 
settlement. 


(3) Estates of class (1) are to be sold free of revenue whether they be 
permanently or temporarily settled estates. 

(4) The upset price of estates sold subject to the jiayment of revenue is 
to he ordinarily twice the amount of the revenue. "When the revenne payable 
by an estate is reduced under rule (2) above, the upset jwice will remain 
unchanged at twice the amount of the revenue as it stood before such reduction. 

The upset price of estates to ho sold free of revenue should be thirty times 
the rental. In case no bidder is forthcoming when the property is offered 
for sale on these terms, the upset price may, with the previous sanction of 
Government, he fixed at fifteen times the rental. The upset price as deter¬ 
mined by this rule will be annpunced by the Collector at the time of the sale. 

166. A primary object of the authors of the permanent settlement was to Eecord-of-rights. 
record all rights in the land. Regulation XLVUI of 1793 prescribed the Resistration of 
preparation of a general register of estates, to be arranged in alphabetical 
order, and also directed that a register of intermediate mutations should also 
he kept up in the manner therein detailed. The intention was that every fifth 
year the general register should be re-written and all the mutations entered 
intermediately in the mutation register embodied in it. In fact, however, 
the registers were never kept up in such a manner as to be really useful 
in any district in Bengal. Practically, before the year 1876 there was no 
obligation enforced on zamindars to register transfers of their estates; regis¬ 
tration was only effected whenever it suited the parties to observe the law, 
and the penalty for disobedience prescribed by the law was never in fact 
enforced. The registers did not explain who the zamindars were, and they 
furnished no information at all of undcr-holders or raiyats. As a partial 
remedy of this evil, the registers of the returns of estates and tenures for 
purposes of valuation under the Road Cess Act of 1871 afforded valuable 
information as the basis for the preparation of fresh general and pargana 
registers in nearly all the districts of Bengal. But the question of keeiDing 
and maintaining a complete record of ]p<^ss®s9ory titles in landed estates 
was not taken up till the year 1875, when a Bill was introduced in the 
Bengal Legislative Council to provide for the compulsory registration of such 
titles. The Bill underwent very groat discussion, both before the Select 
Committee and before the Council, and was passed into law [Act VII (B.O.) 
of 1876] in July 1876. This law requires the registration of all lands, whether 
revenue-paying Dr revenue-free ; and every person in possession, as owner or 
manager, of such lands, or of any share in such lands, is required within a 
certain period, and under heavy penalties, to vegi.ster full jJB'rticiilars of the 
property in his possession. Registration is optional only in the case of those 
who, though not in possession as owners, have a lien on the proprietary right as 
mortgagees. The Act has been extended to all districts except Angul and 
Sambalpur, the latter of which was transferred from the Central Provinces to 
the Orissa Division in 1905. In this district (Sambalpur) mutations of 
prhjji’iDtary tenures are registered under the Central Provinces Land Revenue 
Act, XVIII of 1881, and the rules framed under that Act. 

The object of the Laud Registration Act is not to make an inquisition into 
titles, but to identify all individuals on whom the legislature has imposed 
certain duties and the fnlfilinent of certain obligations in virtue of their being 
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^ GEOGRAPHyf^ in possession of land as proprietors. The Land E,egiatrat:on Eiegi.sters account 

- for every acre of land in the district. The work is now oompleto in all the 

digtriots. 

■ - The total number of proprietary interests in laud actually registered under 
the Act and in force up to the end of the year 1911-12 was 8j64i,630 (against 
7j65,323 standing up to the end of the year 1901-02 in the Province as now 
constituted). 

The work of rewriting register D of intermediate registrations in a revised 
form prescribed by the Board in the preceding decade, Iftis been completed 
"V in all the districts. A further revision of the form is under consideration. 

Luring the deoade the Land IRegistration Act, Act VII (B.O.) of 1876, was 
amMided partially by the Bengal Act II of 1906. 


Among the important changes introduced by the Amending Act are (a) 
the inclusion of executors and trustees in the provisions relating to managers, 
(J) the change in the definition of “mauza” and (c) the powers vested 
in the Board of prescribing the form and the order in which entries are 
to be made in the various registers. 


Kanungos and 167. By the Eegulations of 1793 all zamindars were req^uirecl to maintain 
Patwaris. patwaris to keep the accounts of the raiyats. The functions of the kanungo 
(literally, expounder of the laws : from jeanun —laws and go —to speak), who 
was appointed by Government, were to keep the public accounts, and to 
receive the returns and registers of the zamindars and other local officers who 
collected the public revenue. The kanungo was appointed for each estate or 
pargaua, and was required to compile information regarding articles of pro¬ 
duce, rates of rent, transfers of holdings, rules and customs established in 
each pargana, and to assist in measurements of lands. The patwari occupied 
the lower grade in the local agency, and performed the duties of a village 
accountant. He was required to keep accounts relating to lands, produce, 
collections and charges. The kanungos were district registrars, the patwaris 
were official village accountants. Both these classes of officials were intended 
to serve as a check on the landlords. English ideas of the rights of a land¬ 
lord, and of the advantages of non-interference, afterwards began to prevail. 
The executive more and more abrogated the functions of recording rights and 
protecting the inferior holders, and left evei^thing to the judicial tribunals. 
The patwaris fell into disuse, or became the mere servants of the zamindars, 
and, along with the kanungos, whose office had long become little more than 
a name, were abolished by Lord Cornwallis. In 1815, the Court of .Lireotors 
took up the matter afresh and directed the introduction of measures by which 
the patwaris should he transformed from zamindari to Government servants 
and he paid from public funds. Objections, however, were raised and the 
scheme fell through. The patwaris remained as they were; hut it was 
determiued to appoint kanungos to supervise them, and make their accounts 
available for reference by the Courts and the revenue officers of Government. 
Regulations _ regarding patwaris and kanungos were passed in 1817-1819, 
and Regulation I of the last-named year provided for the re-establishment of 
kanungos and defined the position and duties of patwaris; and in some areas 
' kanungos were appomted. Success, however, does not apiiear to have attended 

even these measures. The revenue authorities were opposed to the arrange¬ 
ment. In 1827 the Board reported that the kanungos had oRected hut little 
towards the main object of their appointment, and that their action mot with 
systematic and determined opposition from the landholders who, in most cases 
tailed to appoint patwaris or, when they did appoint them, refused to pay their 
alIowa,noes, dismissed them without warning and did not allow them access 
to fnqii’ rfal records. The Board of Revenue gave no support to the system, 
and though tbe Government of India never conceded the point, the passive 
resistance of the landholders had the effect of defeating all action, until 
kanungos dropped out everywffiere save in Orissa ; and patwaris were dis- 
eouraged and, as far as possible, extinguished. 


Attempted 168. Efforts were made about -36 years ago to revive the patwari system. 

pXari SvsLm Province provision was made for the appointment of patwaris 

■ or 0 performance of their duties, in all settlements, under instructions from 
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Sir Gearge Campbell issued iu 1872. Ah a rule, in every estate of wblch the ^geography^^ 
revenue was above its. 300, remuneration for a patwari formed a set-off against __ 
assessment, and in a smaller estate the settlement-holder engaged himself toper* 
form the duties which the law required of a patwari. Except in Orissa aud Bihar, 
however,^ no' successful results sprang fI'om the attempt to revive an iustitu- 
tion which had long ceased to have much vitahty. The system was 
generally condemned by officers in Bengal Proper as being vexatious and irri¬ 
tating to the landlords, useless for all practical purposes, wasteful of Govern¬ 
ment money and apposed to the present customs aud traditions of the Fand- 
owning classes. The Government, therefore, at the suggestion of the Board, 
directed that no further attempts should be made to revive the institution, aud 
that the allowauces granted in the estates should be resumed. Even iu Orissa, 
where after much opposition from the zamindars patwaris were established 
in a number of estates, they were stated to be of little use and their accounts 
to he untrustworthy. Their lands were, accordingly, resumed at the recent 
settlement and assessed to revenue. 

In the Bhagalpur Division the patwari system is in force in iflionghyr 
only. Proprietors were called upon to register their patwaris. The progress 
since 1890-91, when the revised registers were opened, has, however, been 
very slow, OAving to the fear of the zamindars tliat, by registering, they lose 
their hold over the patwaris, and also because the co-sharers of an estate can 
rarely agree as to whom they should nominate to the office. In the Patna 
Division, for similar reasons, the registration has not been fully carried out. 

The Patwari Bill, which was introduced into Council in 1885, was aban¬ 
doned, The Secretary of State was not disposed, for an object the success 
of which he regarded as doubtful, to sanction the jiroposal to impose a cess 
from the proceeds of wliioh the cost of the patwaris and supervising ianun- 
gos co'ild be met. 

The question was again opened with the object of providing an establish¬ 
ment for the maintenance in the North Bihar districts of the records-of-rights 
referred to below. After much discussion, however, the proposal to utilise 
the patwaris for this work was abaudoned, and the Land Eecords Maintenance 
Act, III (B.O.) of 189&, was passed, and has been worked experimentally in 
the three centres of Jahipur, Manhar and Bettiah, but it has not proved succe.'S- 
ful, and it is under contemplation to close these offices when the North Bihar 
revision work is taken up. The question of the revision of the records of North 
Bihar has been settled and the work is to begin in the cold weather of 1913. 

The scheme for the maintenance of records in Orissa is still under consideration 
and the final orders of the Government of India are being awaited. 

169. The record-of-rights required by the old system was partially Record-of- 
supplied by the returns submitted under the Eoad Cess Act, which is to rights, 
some extent a register of tenures. The cess retm-ns, however, do not afford 

a complete register, the results being vitiated by the system of summary 
valuation allowed by the Act, which tvithdraws from sight all details of 
tenures, under-tenures and raiyati-holdings contained in such estates or 
tenures as are summarily valued. In the instructions issued to the officers 
engaged in making revaluations under Act IX fB.C.) of 1880, an attempt v'as 
made to reraoily this defect by declaring that the least possible recourse should 
he had to the process of summary valuation. Through the passing of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, VIII of 1886, however, a procedure was devised 
for obtaining, in a complete form, the long-udshed-for but long-delayed 
record-of-rights of all interests in land. This has been prepared for 
the districts of Muzaffarpur, Ohamparan, Saran, Darhhauga, Purnea, 

Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Patna, and is in the course of preparation in Gaya 
and Shahabad. The record-of-rights has also been revised for the tempo¬ 
rarily-settled estates of Orissa. The settlement of the districts of Sambalpur, 
the Santal Parganas (except the Pahaiia areaj, Singhhlmm and Eanchi have 
been completed and proceedings are now in progress in Hazaribagh. The dis¬ 
tricts of Palamau and Manbhumare about to be taken up, whilst tire settlement 
of the Paharia area in the Santal Parganas has been recently sanctioned. 

170. The security of the land revenue depends at present upon the opera- Security of the 
tion of the Sale Law. It was apprehended that the proprietor of an estate revenue, 
from improvidence, ignorance, or with a view to raise money, might be induced 
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’^GgoGRAPHY. to lessen his oo'D receipts by granting leases afc reduced rates to tenure-holders 
.— or raiyats, and so occasion a permanent diminution of the Government reve¬ 
nue in the event of the reduced receipts c£ the proprietor proving insnlfioient 
to defray the Government demand and of the estate being brought to sale in 
consequence. In view of this danger, it was thought well to provide that when 
an estate was sold for arrears of its own revenue all incumbrances should he 
avoided, all leases cauoelled, and the estate handed over to the new proprietor 
in the same condition in which it was at the time of the permanent settlement. 
It was accordingly enacted in the Regulation of 1*793, that on a salo for arrears 
of revenue all engagements subsisting between the proprietors and their deponcl- 
ent talakdars, farmers and raiyats, on account of sucli lands, should, with 
csrtaiu exceptions, he null and void. The law on the subject has been re¬ 
enacted in the present Sale Law, Act XI of 1869, and the exceptions are :— 

(IJ Istimrari or mukarrari tenures, which have been held at a fixed rent 
from the time of the permanent settlement; 

(2) Tenures existing at the time of settlement, which have not hoeii 
held at a fixed rent; provided that the rents of such tenures shall be liable to 
enbancement uuder any law for the time being in force for the enhancement 
of the rent of such tenures; 

(3) Talukdari and other similar tenures created sinca^ the time of set¬ 
tlement and held immediately by the proprietors of estates, and farms for 
terms of years so held, when such tenures and farms have been duly 
registered under the provisions of this Act; 

(I) Leases of lands whereon dwelling-houses, manufactories, or’other 
perinaneut buildings have been erected or wlieroon gardens, plantations, tanks, 
wellSj cajUals, placos of worship, or burning or burying grounds liavo bG 0 u 
made, or wherein mines have boon sunk. 

A, amend Act XI of 1869 was introduced in the Bengal 

Council, but weighty objections having been urged against several of the most 
important amendments proposed, it was withdrawn, as intimated in the Council 
on the 19th January 1895. 

V 1 di'® average annual number of whole estates and shares which became 
liable to sale in the area -which now comprises this Province during the 
ten years ending 1902-03 w'as 9,901 of which 668 or only G'7 per cent, were 
.actually sold. The average annual number whicli became liable- to sale in the 
nine succeeding years was 7,471, of wliich 384 or only 5-1 per cent, were actually 
^uatappareut that the Sale Law is not worked with any undue 

1 y y Collectors. The effects of the land registration proceedings are 
I 1 applications made under the protective 

+/ The opening of a separate account is now an easier 

a ‘'ind possession could be readily questioned, and 

Lrl ^ 1 Under Act XI of 1859, sliareholders 

and sub-shaiebolders are permitted, under certain conditions, to obtain sepa- 

mJK SC.” Tr*f; tbs affect of 0 sole due to tie 

default of otlieis. The following statement shows the number of separate 

Act VTT Tb G T 1869 and section 70 of 

1902-03 and the 


corresponding figures for the nine years ending 1911-12 :_ 


I’or the ten years ending 1002-03 
Por the nine years ending 1911-12 


Number of 

Numbor of 

sopai-atc aooounta 

BOparato accounts 

opened under 

oponod under 

Bootion 10 of 

seotion 11 of 

Aofc XI of 1S59. 

Aot XI of 18S9.' 

1.5,903 

809 

13,07a 

688 


Numlior of 
aoparato accounts 
opened imdor 
aoctioii 70 ol 
Act WII iB.O.) 
of 1876. 


r f “—ur (.ne raw anorci to tenure-holders and 
he cheek they introduce on attempts by zamindars to utilise the Sale Law 

tL enhancement of rent, are much lessened through 

the peiiocl or limitation, laid down hy section 2 of Act III (B.C-) of 1862 ° 
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171. The classes of pmate estateg which 
under the Court of Wards are as follows-.— 


Cbap. I. 
PHYSICAL 
1 1 n 1 . T.+ AND political 

may be legally brought geography. 


I. — The estates of a disqualified proprietor who owns, either alone or Wards’ and 
as a sharer with other disqualified proprietors, the whole of a revenue-paying Attached 
estate or a share in, or of, an estate other than an undivided share held in Estates, 
coparcenary as the property of a Hindu joint family governed by the 
Mitakshara or Mithila law. Whenever a disquahfied proprietor comes under 
the Court of Wards, all his property, whether revenue-paying or revenue-free, 
held in common •tenancy or held sole, becomes subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. 


II. —The estates of a minor, consisting in whole or in part of land 
or any interest in land, of which a Civil Court, after having passed an order 
under section 7 of Act VIII of 1890, appointing a guardian of the person or 
property or both, of a minor, or removing under section 39 of the same Act, 
the guardian of a minor, may apply to tlie Court of Wards to take charge. 

The Civil Court may, however, without an application to the Court of 
Wards, appoint the Collector to be guardian of the property or person, or 
both, of a minor and, whenever the Collector is so appointed, he is, under the 
Notification published under section 23 of Act VIII of 1890, subject to 
the control of the Board as Court of Wards. 

III. —The estates, consisting in whole or in part of land or any 
interest in land, of a person adjudged, under Act XXXV of 1858 to be of 
unsound mind and incapable of managing his affairs, of which a Civil Court 
may apply to the Court of Wards to take charge. 

IV. —Shares of disqualified proprietors in estates that have ceased to be 
'subject to the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards may he continued under 
its charge. 

By the term disqualified proprietors is meant— 

(a) females declared by the Court of Wards incompetent to manage 
their own property; 

(5) persons declared by the Court of Wards to he minors; 

(g) persons adjudged by a competent Civil Court to be of unsound mind 
and incapable of managing their affairs ; 

(cl) persons adjudged by a competent Civil .Court to be otherwise 
rendered incapable by physical defects or infirmities of managing 
their own property ; 

(e) persons as to whom the Local Government has declared, on their 
own application, that they are disqualified, and that it is expedient 
in the public interest that their estates should be managed by the 
Court of Wards. 

Besides tbe wards’ estates described above, the Eevenue authorities 
may he called on to take charge of attached estates. The various methods of 
attachment are described at pages 272-276 of the Wards Manual. 

172. In 1876 the Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Acb, Act VI of 1876, Encumbered 
was passed. It was designed to,protect large ancestral estates from being sold ® 

up for the debts of their proprietors, and so passing into alien hands. It was 
on the lines’of Act No. XXIV of 1870 (for the relief of Encumbeiod Estates 
in Oudh). The Commissioner was empowered with the previous sanction of 
the I ieutenant-Governor to appoint a manager and to vest in him the entire 
management of encumbered estates, whenever he thought fit to do so. On the 
publication of the vesting order all proceedings in the Courts, including 
processes of execution for debts, become barred, the holder of the property is 
not liable to arrest for debt and the power to alienate any portion of the c.state 
is vested in the manager. 

173. The Court of Wards was originally established for the security of the Duties of Court e>j 
Government revenue, hut Government interference on this score is no longer Wards, 
necessary, and the revenue officers who now take charge of wards’ estates 

make it their principal business to extricate theni from their financial iiffi- 
oulties and to employ surplus income in improving the estates and the condition 
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■^'geogra'phy*^ of their tenantry. The policy laid down is as follows It is desirable in all 

_ cases to leaTC a ward on his attaining majority a sufficient cash balance to 

relieve him of any temptation to press hardly upon his raiyats or change the 
Court’s system of management, and to enable him to meet, as other landlords 
do, untoward calamities of season and other exceptional demands, without 
being driven to borrow money or sell any part of his estate. This being borne 
in mind, measures should be taken to utilise surplus funds to the best advan¬ 
tage of the wards and their estate. It is unquestionably true that capital 
devoted to reproductive purposes is one of the greatest needs ^ of this province 
and that money well invested in securities is money added to the reproductive 
capital of the country. This would be a strong argument in favour of investing 
the surplus funds of the estates in this manner, were there any reasonable proba¬ 
bility that the ward, when he attains his majority, would keep up the 
investments, not to say add to them. But all experience proves that this is 
very rarely done. 

The Court accordingly, while not wishing to insist on any hard-and-fast 
rule, looks with far greater favour on such modes of utilising the surplus 
funds of an estate as will offer less temptation to extravagance on the ward 
attaining his majority, that is, on (I) the purchase of landed property and 
investment in mortgages ; (II) the maintenance in an efficient condition of 
the estates, buildings, and other immovable property; (III) such allowances 
or donations befitting the position of the ward’s family as the Court may 
authorise to be paid ; and, above aU, (IV) the improvement of the land and 
properly of the ward, and schemes for the benefit of the ward and his property 
generally. 

The_ item of expenditure under heading (III) includes donations and 
subscriptions to dispensaries and schools. As regards dispensaries, such expen¬ 
diture as is befitting the ward’s position may always he freely incurred, 
especially in fever stricken districts. The want of proper medical treatment 
and medicines is a very general one aii'ay from sadar stations, and expenditure 
on this object is viewed by the Court with approval. Expenditure on schools 
is often looked upon with much favour locally, as it benefits the more influ¬ 
ential classes, but such expenditure requires discrimination. Primary 
edui^tion in the proper sense of the word is very backward in all parts of 
the Province, and expenditure on genuine primary schools should he freely 
incurred by estates with a large surplus. 

Under heading (IV) the following kinds of improvement may be mon- 

(a) Survey and record-o£-rights. 

(b) Irrigation works and sinking wells or digging or. improving tanks 
for the improvement of agriculture. 

(c) Model farms and experiments in farming. 

(dj Construction and maintenance of branch or feeder roads. 

(e) Village sanitation. 


Advances to cultivators in the shape of either seed or cattle, or money 
to be expended on some permanent improvement. 

^ Salaries, travelling allowances, gratuities, 

pensions, and miscellaneous charges of the establishments emplojcd 

S^th the performance of the work conLcted 

« estates, contributions are levied from the estates under 
i 1828-29 the "Court of Wards’Fund ” was 

StaTcs ™ account of such 

estates, in 1830-31 charges on the same account incurred by Commissioners 

Stef to*°Sis'''ftnd advances on account of the Wards’ Lstitution, were 

.debited to this fund, the _ actual amount expended on all the above accounts 

mSFiS rateably on the estates under management. In 

IsS ’the " ^^arges on Attached Estates 

fas^Lri’pd^ T into the matter, found that the contribution 

Tras levied on different pnnoiples m .»rent districts and divisions, some 
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Collectors cliarging a percentage on the reTcmie paid to Government, some on geography. 

the rents collected, others on the net profits, rrhile some estates paid nothing - 

at all. 

With a view to secure uniformity of practice, various proposals were 
discussed, and, under the orders of Government, it was decided in 1865 that, 
instead of realizing from time to time the precise sums expended on account 
of each estate, a fixed rate should he levied on the mufassal rent-roll of each to 
meet the charges incurred in conducting the business of the Court of Wards 
and of all attached estates. The rate was fixed on a graduated scale, 
decreasing with the increase of rent-roll. 

The services of the Board of Revenue and of the Commissioners and 
Collectors, to whose supervision the improvements to the estates are mainly 
due, were given without any cost to the estates under management. A 
question was raised by the Secretary of State, in*1879, whether, in addition to 
the rates levied on account of establishment, a contribution should not he iin- 
posed for the services rendered by the various officers and dejiartments of 
Government in superintending the administration of wards’ and attached 
estates. There was much difference of opinion on the snhiect. Eventually 
it was decided that the existing system should remain vmaltered. The question 
was reopened in 1889 by tbe Government of India, and the discussions which 
followed resulted in the passing of Act X of 1892. Section 3 of the Act 
empowers the Government to levy a rate on all private estates, as defined in 
the Act, in order to cover as nearly as prossible the cost of all Government 
establishments employed and contingent expenditure incurred by the Govern¬ 
ment for the supervision and management of such estates. The rate is in no 
case to exceed 5 per cent, per annum. Power is reserved to the Government 
by section 3 to vary the rate from time to time and to reduce or remit it when¬ 
ever this seems equitable. Irrespective of the rate leviable under section 3, 
the Government may under section 4 direct, in cases where an officer of the 
Government is employed to audit accouuts or give legal advioe on behalf of 
any estate, the levy of a special charge to he made against the estate on 
account of suoh services. 

176. Act IX of 1876, as amended by Act VIII of 1890, fixes 21 years as Laws, 
the age for the attainment of majority in the case of minors under the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Wards, or under the tutelage of Courts of Justice. 

The Court of Wards Act, IX (B.O.) of 1879, came mto force in that 
year. The most marked changes introduced by it were the following. 

The Board of Revenue is now the Court of Wards for the whole Province, 
previously each Commissioner being the Court of Wards for the districts of 
his Division. When a Civil Court has occasion to make provision for tlie 
charge of the property and person of a minor or of a lunatic, it can apply 
to the Conrt of Wards, which is empowered to undertake or to reject such 
charge at its discretion. Eormerly, under similar choumstances, the Civil 
Court addressed an order to the Collector, not the Court of Wards, and he had 
no option but to obey it. The Court can at any time withdraw from the 
charge of any estate of which it has undertaken the management at the 
request of a Civil Court. Eormerly no such power was vested in the 
Collector. There now is nothing to prevent the Court of Wards from giving 
leases extending beyond the period of a Ward’s minority. This is an important 
change, as the granting of permanent leases on receipt of a premium is some¬ 
times the best mea,ns of clearing off the liabilities of an enciimhcred estate. 

Act IX (B.O.) of 1879 was amended by Act III (B.C.) of 1881. 

The primary object of the latter enactment was to admit of the payment of 
pensions being dehitahle to the Ward’s rate, but oj)portunity was taken to 
amend the law in other particulars. The law regarding the exemption from 
sale of an estate, share, or part of an estate, under the Court of Wards, was 
re-enacted with important modifications, and provision was made for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue due at the time when an estate ceases to he 
under charge of the Court. It is also enacted that if the Oomt of Wards 
has certified in writing, with the reason therefor, that the interests of the 
ward require a sale of his property, an estate may he sold for arrears of 
revenue which have accrued under the Court’s management. The former 
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■^geogmphy^'^ provisions regarding the apjilication of moneys received by the Manager, and 

„_ the relative priority of claims to payment, were considered and expanded 

in the new law. Power is given to impose a penalty on a farmer neglecting 
to fiu’nish accounts, etc. Interest on rent and costs incurred in olitaining 
and exeentiug a certificate are made realizable by the same process as an 
arrear of rent, Provision was also made for tbe recovery of expenses incurred 
on account of property in charge of the Court, after such pro^ierty has passed 
out of the Court’s management. 

The Court of "VYards Act was furtb.er amended by AcJt I of 1903 and 
under this enaotment creditors are required to register all debts within a 
2 ieriod of six months Irom the date of the notification by Court of Wards. 
By this means the CoiU't is enabled at once to ascertain the indebtedness of 
estates of which charge is assumed. The same Act also enalfie.s the surplus 
money from Trust Punds to be invested in Wards’ estates and gives power 
to the Court to retain charge of estates until its debts and lialiilities are 
cleared off thus facilitating the taking of loans by the Court at a low rate of 
interest. Minor amendments were made in the original Act (IX of 1879) 
by Act IV of 1892 and Act II (B.C.) of 1909. 

In 1S7G the Chota hlagpur Encumbered Estates Act, Act VI of 1870, came 
into force for the relief of holders of land in Chota JVagjiur who may be in 
debt anci whose immovable property may be subject to "moifigago.s, charges 
and liens. In 1884 this Act was amended by Act V of 1834 and after that 
again by Act HI of 1909, the leading provisions of which empower the 
Deputy Commissioner of a district to take charge of an important estate, or 
one in which the interests of the tenants demand that course, witliout the 
consent of the profirietor when he is satisfiocl the latter is clissiiiating his 
projicrty Ijy reckle,‘s extravagance, and in certain cases to restrain a dis¬ 
qualified jirojuietor from alienating his e,state in any way. This Act was 
further ameudrid in 1911-12 with the object of empowering tho OoininiS’ 
sioner to jirohibit tho sale of iminovahlc jiroperty in execution of a 
decree or order of a Civil or Eeveimo Court ponding the issue of final 
orders on the application for protection made under the Act. 

176, The views of the Royal Decentralization Commission on tho general 
question of management may ho quoted :—“We think that the management of 
e.states by the Court of Wards is a beneficent function of Government, but at 
the. .same time one which must be cautiously ajipliod ; and the precise extent to 
which estates should ho taken under the control of the Court must lie a matter 
for consideration with reference to local circumstances. It is not desirable 
that the Collector should he over-burdened. Estates which are hopelessly 
invmred cannot usefully he administered, and in other cases their management 
might ofteu be entrusted to some member of the owner’s family, sulije.ct to tho 
Collector s general sup»ervision.” Emlher, it ha.s been laid down tliat tho general 
welbbeing of the estates, the investigation and recoi’d of their rights, the intro¬ 
duction o± improved methods of cultivation and the equalisation of tho assess¬ 
ment are as much a part of the manager’s duty as the collection of ront.s. 

ii Secretary of State in 1880-81 drew attention to 

■ the icict that while it is one of tho fii-st duties of a manager to adjust the accounts 
° ^ ,^tid to free it from fictitious demands, it is still more important 

that it should carefully revise the rent-roll, raising rents which are clearly inade¬ 
quate, whfie not hesitating to reduce those which are excessive. Ilia'aim, in 
tacL, should he to fix fair and uniform rates. The difficulty of systematically 
these general principles was, however, admitted by tlie Govern- 
suggested that the best way of doing so would he by 
f survey, conjoined with the preparation of a 

possible, a proposal which had, 
m iac, alicidy been anticipated m the case of many estates in this Province. 

question of undertaking a survey and 
of 1 'i esiutss under Chapter X of the Tenancy Aot,^ VIII 

in fnme v law in districts in which that Act was not 

survev^bm^ll o 1 V then regarded as established that 

w \ undertaken m those estates in which funds were avail¬ 

able, and which had no proper rent-roll upon which a certificate of arrears 


Management. 


Survey and 
Rer-.r.-i.oT-rights 
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could ha based. The Government also u'as of the opinion that the procedure imder ^cEOGRA'^raY^'^ 

the Tenancy Act, which is calculated to produce very henehcial results where _ 

disorder prevails should not he extended to other estates merely because they are 
large, or solvent, or valuable. The policy of Governmant 1ms since somendiat 
changed, and as soon as an estate comes under the Gourt of Wards, the first 
duty of the Courtis considered to be to carry out the provisions of section 101 
and the following sections of the Tenancy Act, that is, to have a fleld-measure- 
ment made and a complete record-of-rights prepared. Until such a record-of- 
right is made, anct every dispute between landlord and raiyat is decided and a 
clear account has been prepared, showing exactly what each man holds, what 
his tenure is and what the demand from him is, the manager of the estate is 
not permitted to nse the certificate procedure to recover unpaid arrears, unless 
the Ooinmissioncr has issued a formal order declaring the estate ripo for the 
application of that procedure, but must go on coUicting only undisputed rents or 
have recourse to the ordinary law. Proposals arc, therefore, snhmittedhy Coiloctors, 
as early as possible after charge of an e.state has been taken, for a survey and 
preparation of record-of-rights. The state of the rent-roll, that is whether 
doubt exists as to the rents payable, whether there are dispuhs with the tenants 
and whether tlie rents appear to be fair, is noticed, and tho funds availablo foiy 
the operations under the Tenancy Act are also reported on. 

Most of tho wards’ estates in the Province have now been sniveyed and 
settled in the general operations for the different districts. 

Two vis.-(X) tho Deo estate in Gaya and (2) the Hathwa and the 
Uuinraon villages in Shahahad wore siuveyed and .settled before the general 
operations wore commenced in these two districts. Tho detailed informations 
of these two e.^tates have Imon shosvn in the .statement below. The increase 
of rental resulting' from these settlements, via., 15 and 13-83 per cent, re.spec- 
tively, is due mainly to extension of cultivation. 
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178. The following extract from Government order hfo. 132 T., dated the Education. 
9th May 188]., indicates the general lines pursued in tho education of minors 
under the Court:—“ As regards the future general policy for the educadiou of 
minors under the Court of Wards, the Lieuicnanl-Governor does not think 
it necessary to lay down any hard-and-fast rule. He is entirely oj>posed to 
the wards hoing educated at their own homes, and cousidors it essential that 
they should bo separated from the evil influences of the zenana and zamindari 
ainla, and he sent to the Imst school in their own or some neigh¬ 
bouring district. The boys of the si* » * * 

* * ■ Orissa Division might perhaps he sent to the Cuttack 

CoUegs, and, those of Bihar to Bhagalpur, Arrah, or Patna ; or where the 
2illa school is good, and proper arrangements can he made for tlio custody of 
the wards, they might he at first sent to the Zilla school. The Board should 
arrange, in cominnnication with the Director of Public lustruction and 
Collectors, the course best to follow in each case, looking to the ago and 
present proficiency of each ward. Arrangements might, perhaps, he made for 
jdacing a few wards at each large station under the general charge of an 
officer of the Educational Department, private tutors being also allowed where 
funds are available and a ward’s education requires this. The Board will sea 
that in every instance as imich care and consideration is given to the aiTauge- 
meiits for a ward’s education as is given to the efficient and economical 
management of his property, and that the Collectors take an active interQ,st in 
the welfare and education of the wards belonging to their district or being 
educated in their district.” 
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It may be noted that in 1911 the trard of the Deo Estate who had 
attained the age oE 19 years, was sent to the Agricultural College at Sahonr ; 
the Dumraon ward lived at Ranchi and read in the Eanchi Zilla School, and 
the Ratan minor entered the Reading College in England where he is study¬ 
ing the agricultural course. 

Brief account of 179. The largest of the estates released from management of the Court 
certain impor- of Wards during the past nine years was Hathwa. Maharaj Rumar Guru 
tant estates Mahadey Asram Prasad Sahi succeeded to the Hathwa "Raj on the 20th 
released from the pggQ the death of his father Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap Sahi 

management of^ Pahadiir, K.c.i.E. He was then only three years old and the Court of 
Wards declared him to he a minor under section 6 (i) of Act IX (B. C.) of 
1879 and took charge of his person and pnoperty. The estate was released on 
the 16th November 1911 by order of Goveriiment. At the time of assuniption 
of charge the immovable piroperty consisted of lands and houses situated in 
the districts of Benares, Gorakhpmr, Saran, Ohamparan, Muzaffarpur, Patna 
and Shahahad. House property was subsequently purchased in Calcutta and 
Eurseong and considerable landed property was also acquired in the districts of 
Saran and Darbhanga. The four villages in Gorakhpur belonging to the estate 
were managed by the Court of Wards of the United Provinces, the surplus being 
remitted to the Manager’s office at Hathwa. Daring the period of Court’s 
management the rent-roll increased from Rs. 10,60,973 to Es. 11,69,868. The 
current rent and cess demand for the whole period of management was Rs. 
1,67,93,696; the collections amounted to Rs. 1,67,36,707 including arrears due 
from the time of the late Maharaja. The cash balance, when charge was taken, 
amounted to Rs. 43,01,215, most of which was invested in Government and 
other securities. At the time of release the Raj had to its credit securities of 
the face value of Rs. 61,70,100 and a cash balance of Rs. 2,66,878. During 
this period the estate spent Rs. 12,17,890 on maintenance of buildings, 
Es. 14,25,858 on agricultural experiments, including the Sirijmr farm, and 
Rs. 2,33,129 on sanitary and miscellaneous improvements such as'the con¬ 
struction and repair of wells, tanks, roads, culverts and embankments. The 
Eden High School was maintained at the cost of the estate, the total exjiendi- 
ture on education amounting to Rs. 2,66,617. The charges for the up-keep 
of the Victoria Hospital at Hathwa and of two dispensaries at Gopalganj and 
Bhore were borne by the estate, the sum spent on medical institutions being 
Rs, 4,26,219. In addition, Rs. 7j61,155 were spent on charities and dona¬ 
tions ; the principal subscriptions are shown in the table in the margin. The 

ward, who was onlj*- 3 years and 3 
months old when 'tbc’ estate came under 
the management of- the Court, was a 
delicate hoy and for. some years systema¬ 
tic education was impossible. In 1903- 
1904 a Bengali tutor was appointed and 
from the following year the ward occa¬ 
sionally attended the Hathwa School. 
In 1911 the ward was taken to .Ajmero 
30,000 and joined the Baj Kumar College there, 
He was 18 years and 4 months old when 
15,000 the estate was released. 
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Memorial 


Lady CurzoH Victoria 
SflhoJarsMp Fund,,. 


Soldiers and Sailors families* Associa¬ 
tion ... 


Jla. 

60.000 


50,000 


60,000 


30,000 


6. Frazer Memorial in Bihar 


Provincial Memorial o£ His Majesty 
the late King-Emperor 


A survey of the Hathwa estate was made and a record-of-rigbts prepared for 
it at a cost of Pi,s. 3,18,194, the operations resulting in an increase of Rs. 38,100 
to the rent-roll. Plague made its appearance in Hathwa and the adjoining vil¬ 
lages in 1899-1900. Vigorous measures were taken to check the spread of the 
disease, the cost of which was borne by the estate. A sum of Rs. 6,68,816 
was expended on relieving distress during the scarcity of 1906-1907. 

_ Other estates, the rent demand of which exceeded Rs. 50,000 released 
during the last 10 years were Kanika. Tikari, Khagra, Panohet, and 'sheohar. 
An account of the Court’s administration of each of these estates will be found 
in the annual reports of the W^ards and Attached Estates, relatin'^ to the vears 
in which they were released. 
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180. At the permaueut settloinenfc Governmeut, by abdicating its posi- ‘^geography^’' 

tion as exclusiTe possessor of the soil, and contenting itself Tvith a permanent _ 

rent charge on the land, escaped thenceforward the labour and risks attendant General account 
upon detailed mufassal management. The zamindars of Bengal proper w'ere tenures, under- 
not slow to follow the example set them, and immediately began to dispose of tenures, and 
their zamindaris in a similar manner. Permanent tenures, known as patni patiiT tenures 
tenures, were created in large numbers, and extensive tracts were leased out * 
on long terms. By the year 1819, permanent alienations of the kind described 
had been so extensively effected, that they were formally legalised by Re¬ 
gulation VIII of •that year, and means were afforded to the zamindar of 
recovering arrears of rent from his patnidars, almost indentical with those by 
wh^oh the demands of Government ^vere enforced against himself. The prac¬ 
tice of granting such tenures, though not so common in this Province as in 
Bengal, has steadily continued. A lai’ge proportion of the whole permanently- 
settled area has thus passed from the direct possession of the zamindars. In ijaras of Bihar. 
Bihar the iiara system had achieved similar results. In these alienations 
the zamindars have made far better terms for themselves than Government 
was able to make for itself in 1793. This process of sub-infeudation 
has not terminated with the patnidars and ijaradars. Lower grada- Darpatnis.dar- 
tions of tenures under them, called dar-patnis and dar-ijaras, and even further ijaras, etc. 
subordinate tenures, called sepatnis, chaharpatnis, etc., have been created in 
great numbers. Not unfrequently, especially where pailicular lands are 
required for the growth of special crops, such as indigo, superior holders have 
taken nnder-tennres from their own tenants. These tenures and under-tenures 
often comprise defined tracts of land; but a common practice has been to 
sublet certain aliquot shares of the whole superior tenure, the consequence 
of which is that the tenants in any particular village of an estate now very 
often pay their rents to two, or even many more than two, different landlords, 
so many annas in the rupee to each. It must be added that in many cases 
where an estate or tenure has been sublet, the lessor has reserved certain 
portions, generally those immediately contiguous to his residence, in his own 
possession.' These he may cultivate through raiyats, or, by hired labour. Such Zirat. 
lands are called his khamar, zirat, sir, nij, nij-iot, or kamat. 

181. All the tenures in the Province have not, however, been created recog- 

sin oe the permanent settlement in the manner above described. Dependent P®r- 

taluks, and other similar fixed and transferable tenures existed before that jf*^**®" 

event occurred. Their permanent character was practically recognized 

at the time of the settlement, and has, at any rate, since been confirmed by 
lapse of time. 

182. The taluks were generally of two kinds, the hnzuri (that is, Detailed account 
paying to the huznr or head quarter treasury) and kharija (that is separated) 

taluks, and the shikmi (dejieiidentj, mazkuri (because they were specified in the and^holdings^' 
zamindar’s engagements), and shamili (from shamil, extending to) taluks. 

The huzuri or kharija taluks only are estates or zamindaris, the others being 
tenures. 

Even under the Muhammadan Government the zamindars sometimes 
disposed of portions of their zamindaris by sale, gift, or otherwise, and occa¬ 
sionally portions were seized and sold for the recovery of arrears of revenue or 
of debts incurred by the zamindars. The persons who obtained possession of 
these separated portions of zamindaris either paid their quota of revenue 
through the zamindars or direct to the public treasury. The exactions, how¬ 
ever, of the zamindars soon obliged them to seek sej)aration from the parent 
estates and to obtain recognition as owners of distinct estates by the ruling 
power. These separated portions came to bo known as taluks, and the holders 
as independent talukdars having rights, privileges, and responsibilities in 
all respects similar to those of the zamindars, the difference consisting in 
origin only. 

Eor convenience of collection, the Muhammadan Government some¬ 
times entered into engagement with small proprietors to pay their revenue 
through the zamindars, within the limits of whose estates their properties lay. 

The zamindars again occasionally made unauthorised transfers of land, and to 
conceal the fact from the Government, stipulated for the payment of their 
share of the revenue by the transferees through them. These tenures were 
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^GEOGRAPHY^^ recognised at tliepemanent settlement and known aa shikmi, mazkuri, and 

_ ■ sliamili tencu’es. Many other dependent tenures have been created since the 

permanent settlement. The patoi tenure had its origin in the estates of the 
Maharaja of Burdwan, and thence spread all over the permanently-settled 
area of the Province, A detailed account of patni and similar subordinate 
tenures iviU bo found in the chapters of standard information for the Pro¬ 
vince of Bengal where they largely occur. 


tstimrari, mukaf- 183. In Bihar patni tenures are rare. They are replaced hy istimrari, 
rari and niaurusi mukarrari and noaurusi tenures. These arc created by the zamindars and the 
tenures. talukdars under them. Istimrari means permanent, mukarfari fixed and mau- 

rusi heritable. Tbe terms are used loosely, but ordinariljr in Bihar istim- 
rari is used to denote a tenure which is permanent, but it docs not imply 
anything about the fixity of rent; mukarrari ordinarily means a tenure on 
fixed rent, but not necessarily, one that is permanent and heritable though it is 
commonly used of tenures that carry all three qualifications. Maurusi is used 
to denote an ancestral tenime or more often a raiyat’s holding as. 
distinct from tenancies acquired within memory; it does not usually in 
Bihar denote fixity of rent. In the record-of-rights tenures which are per¬ 
manent (and therefore hy reason of section 11 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
heritable) are described as “ istimrari lekin mokarrari nahin," unless they arc 
held at a fixed rent, when the phrase “ istimrari mokarrari” is used. Mokar¬ 
rari is also used in the more recently prepared records to describe raiyat’s 
holdings held at fixed rent by contract with the landlord as opposed to hold¬ 
ings which have been proved to be held at fixed rents under the provisions of 
law which are described as “ shara nauaiyan.” 


auzaslita, gora- 184. Guzashta and gorabandi are terms applied to raiyats’ holdings rather 
bandi and than to tenures. The former is peculiar to Shahabad district, while the latter 
ures chiefly prevalent in South Monghyr, though the term has been found in 

neighbouring districts. The true guzashta tenancy is limited to the northern 
portion of Shahabad district and there signifies a holding at a fixed rent or rate of 
rent. It is probable that the holdings wore originally the lands in cultivation of 
the old village zamindars, who lost their zamindari rights when settlement was 
made in considerable estates, such as the Dumraon Eaj and the now defunct 
Buxar Raj. The term has spread over the district and is used in many part,s 
as a substitute for maurusi, but does not connote fixity of rent. The 
gorabandi tenancies of South Monghyr are similar in character and 
probably in origin, hut the term has not spread in the same way. In 
the extreme south of Monghyr disti’iot, which is a hilly tract partaking 
of the characteristics of the adjoining districts of the Santal Parganas 
and Hazaribagh, a form of tenancy known as chakband is found. This 
in origin was a grant hy the zamindar to a headman of Santals or other 
non-Aryan tribes to clear and cultivate a " chak ’ ’ or block of land. The headman 
or " chakbaudar ” brought his friends and relatives to settle in the tract, and 
paid a rent which he coUeoted from the rest, making his own profit not from 
rent collection but from cultivation. Tbe efforts of the zamindars in recent 
years have, however, in many cases been successful in turning out the origi¬ 
nal headman and substituting a thicoadar or temporary tenure-holder. T^e 
original tenancy where it still exists is something of an anomaly as it is neither 
a true tenure nor a true holding according to the classification of the Bengal 
ienancy Act A somewhat similar history attaches to the hilly .tract in the 
south of Shahabad district known as the Kaimur hills, hut the name chak- 
band is unknown there. 


Headifleat of 
Chota Nagpur. 


the recent settlement operations in the aboriginal tracts 
hota Aagpur has been a fuUer understanding and recognition of the rights 
of village headmen and Chapter XV of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act has 
rights on a definite legal basis. In Chota Nagpur headmen are 
wu as man]his, pradhans mandals, ijaradars and thiccadars and a record 
liaBbeen completed in considerable portions of the Singhbhum 
and Manhhum districts. So far as can be ascertained the origin of the tenure 
^ a reclaiming one. When the lands in villages founded by families of 
Mnudas, Bhurnijes or Santals came in time to be assessed with rent at thr. 
instance of the landlord, the latter appointed or recognised the chief member 
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of the family which founded the village as pradhan os headman. The ■^SEOGRArav!^^ 

headman agreed to collect the rents and he responsible for them, minus a __ 

deduction as remuneration for his trouble and he was also assigned other 
specific duties. .He thus became the representative of the village community, 
in all its external relations j he is also a chief resident raiyat. He is in one 
aspect a tenure-holder or landlord, and in another aspect a village official 
and a raiyat. In the case of hMintkatti headmen the office is invariably 
hereditary; the tenures and offices of non Tthunlkatti headmen, who may 
properly he termed i,iaradars, are not ordinaa'ily heritable in their family, 
and they have no preferential rights to periodical resettlements unless these 
rights have been specifically enforced by their pattas. 

186. The headman system prevails throughout the Santal Pargans; Headmen oi 
in fact it is the mainstay of administration in that district and the headman Santa! 
occupies a prominent place in its Settlement and Rent Ecgulations (III of ^‘‘•■g^nas. 

1873 and II of 1886j. Pradhan or manjhi is the name by which the headman 

is commonly known in the Santal Parganas and he is here more an office-holder 
than the headman of Chota Nagpur; he is a quasi-official and deals direct 
with the District authorities, whereas in Chota Nagpur, qua headman, he has 
no direct relations with them ; he is the head or representative raiyat of the 
village chosen by his fellows with the approval of the Deputy Commissioner, 
to deal with the proprietor or rent receiver and also to perform certain 
village duties that am renderahle to the state. His office carries with it 
certain privileges and as raiyat he has the same rights and duties as are 
common to his fellow raiyats. He cannot be dismissed except by order of 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

187. The headman system also prevails in Khurda, Angul and other Headmen of 
Government Estates of Orissa, where under the name of sarbarahkars the Orissa, 
headmen have charge of the collection of Government revenue and are 
ex‘offi,cio patwaris for their villages under Section 8 of Regulation XII of 

1817. They are appointed by Government and have charge of all Government 
property within their villages. They receive a commission varying from 
10 to 20 per cent, on the mufassal jama of their villages according to the 
oiroumstances of each village. 

188. In the Bihar districts, where there are small land owners, there has 

been no general creation of jpatni or other permanent tenures, but Bihar, 

temporary farms and leases, called ijara, thika, or mustajiri are very preva¬ 
lent. The sub-lease o‘f a farm is oaRed kathina. A zar-i-peshgi lease is a 
grant of the rent collections, either against an advance or loan made at the 
time, or by way of repaying a debt already incurred, 

189. Besides the tenures described in the preceding paragraphs, derived Service tenures 
either from ancient rights, or created to relieve the zamindar of the trouble or holdings, 
and risk of du’ect management, or of the labour and expenditure required 

for reclaiming waste lands, there are various service (jagir) tenures, of which 
the ohaukidari chakran, the patwari jagirs and the ghatwali tenures are the 
most important. 

Before the advent of the British the zamindars not only defended 
the country against foreign enemies with armed retainers, but also adminis¬ 
tered the law and maintained peace and order with a large force of rural police 
known as thanadars or phanridars, ohaukidars, paiks, etc., who helped in 
protecting the property of the zamindar, in collecting his revenue and in 
doing other services personal to the zamindar. All these officers were at that 
time servants of the zamindar, appointed and removed by him, and often 
remunerated by grants of laud rent-free or at a quit-rent in oonsMeration of 
their services. The lands so enjoyed were called chakran, or service lands. 

The effect.of the Decennial Settlement was to divide them into two classes, 

(1) thanadavi lands, which, by Regulation I of 1793, section,8, clause 4, were 
made resumable by the Government; (2) all other^chakran lands,'which, by 
Regulation VIII of 1793, section 41, were, whether held by public officers 
or private servants in hen of wages, to be annexed to the malguzari lands and 
declared responsible for the public revenue assessed on the whole estate. A 
service tenure created for the performance of services, private ox personal to 
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'^GEOGRAPHY, the zaminclar, may be resumed by him -when the services are no longer re- 
—^ quired, or when the grantee of the tenure refuses to perforin them. A zamin- 
dar is, however, not entitled to resume when the grant is for services of a 
pubhc nature. The duty of protection having now entirely devolved on 
Government, the policy at present is to resume and assess all such lands as are 
resumahle, and, accordingly, they are being converted, usually by amicable 
arrangement, into ordinary tenures. The chaukidari chakran tenures are 
described and dealt with in Act VI (B.C.) of 1870, and land ceases to be 
chaukidari chakran when Government transfers it to the zamindar. It is 
liable to sale under the Revenue sale laws if the zamindar “^defaults iu the 
contribution to the chaukidari fund fixed at the time of transfer. The 
patwari jagirs, or grants for the maintenance of patwaris who keep village 
acoonnts of rents, etc., as between the zamindar and the tenant, have been 
resumed in Orissa and other temporarily-settled tracts, these functionaries 
having become mostly subservient to the zamindars. In other places they 
still retain their jagii-s. 

190. Ghatwali tenures are found in the districts of Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr, klanhhum, Singhbhum, Bnruea, Patna and the Santal Parganas^ 
Generally speaking these tenures were granted for rendering either military or 
police service and continue to he held in most cases on smaU quit rents. 

In Pargana Dhalbhum in the district of Singhbhnm and in Pargana 
Barabhnm in the district of Manbhum, ghatwali tenures are numerous. 
Dm'ing the recent survey and settlement proceedings in these Parganas, the 
origin of these tenures was specially enquired into and it was clear that about 
the commeuoement of British rule, the ancestor of the present zamindars 
was but the elected feudal chief, while the ancestors of the ghatwals who were 
of the same stock and certainly the original reclaimers of the soil, were the 
chief vassals wlio rendered quasi military service to their chief, A feudal 
organisation of this sort was essential at that time for their very existence, as 
a means of repelling aggression from without. In consideration of their feudal 
service the ghatwals held lands which they and their ancestors had reclaimed, 
at a g^uit rent which was never enhanced and they oocupied a privileged posi¬ 
tion in Comparison with later settlers. In course of time, the feudal chief 
assumed a more important position with reference to the ghatwals and was 
recognised by Government a,s owner of the zamindaris. To put down internal 
disorder and crime, the military force originally intended to repol outside 
aggression was transformed into a jpolice force under the control of the zamin¬ 
dar, who with his subordinate zamindars or the ghatwal tenure-holders was 
vested with police powers. The zamindar was called upon to furnish period¬ 
ical returns shewing tho force at his disposal and thus a number of such returns 
known as ismmiavisis came into existence. In those returns the zamindar 
entered the whole or a certain portion of each ghatwali village as a service 
grant, fihe isamnavisis failed to show tho true origin of these lands and 
recorded what was hut an accidental incidence of the time being, viz., that these 
were the lands held by the men rendering police service. Between 1880-85 
a surrey of tbo.^e ghatwaR lands was made and tbe isamnavisis of 1833, in tho 
case of Barabham, and of 1837, in the case of Dhalbhum, were held to be 
authentic records on the basis of which a compromise was made between the 
ghatwals The lands specified iu the isamnavisis wore 
asm.sed at low qmfc rents oaUed panchak and all excess lands were treated as 

chtwafi in the recent reoords-of-rights tho 

ghatwali lands were recorded as service-tenures, there have been cases where 
10 recorded character of the tenures has been questioned by the ghatwals and 
it has been held that the incidence of police service for a time only did not 
of thf^so?^ original status of the teuure-holders, which was that of reclaimers 


Raiyati tenures. 


kasM (resident) OTpa^kasU (non-resident) or as in Ori=c<, 

occupancy tenants. Settled raiyats are those who have held land in Tvillage 
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continuously for twelre years. They have occupancy rights in all the lanls ^geogra?hy^'*" 

held by them, or which they may acquire, in such a village. Some special ___ 

forms of tenancies, bowever, exist which maybe noticed. In Bihar many raiyati Bhaoli and simi- 
tenures are held on the bhaoli system, the tenants jiaying in grain a jiroportion lar tenures, 
of the produce, and the zaminclars being Uablc for the maintenance of the 
means of irrigation. Thehhaoh system is classified into (1) danahandi, when the 
division of produce is pmsuant to an estimate or appraisement of the staudin" 
crop, and (2) agorhatai, when a division is made of the grate ivhcn threshed 
out. In either system it is usual for the raiyats to take the entire yield of 
certain crops whiefi arc difficult to divide, such as sugarcane, tobacco, etc., and 
to pay a cash rent for the ai'ca cultivated in any year. Other varieties of 
produce rent tenancies are mankhap, where the raiyat has to deliver a 
certain number of maunds of a spoeified crop for cadi bigha of land, manbnda, 
where the raiyat delivers a certain nninhcr of maunds for his entire holding, and 
chanraha where the payment is made in cleaned rice and not in unhuskod 
grain. Of late years there has been an increasing tendency for raiyats to apply 
under Section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act for commutation of such rents, 
especially in areas for which a racord-of-rights has been prepared. Peculiar forms 
of cultivating tenures knowm as halhasila aud hhawari prevail over a consider¬ 
able portion of the Bhagalpur Division and noticeably in the Piunea district. 

The tenant pays rent for the lauds cultivated by him according to the nature 
of the crops grown on them,-and for the fallow lands at the rate which 
he paid for the same land in the previous year, or according to the rate 
for the fallow land specified in his lease, w'hen there is a lease and a condition 
to that effect. The birawari and halhasila systems are not really the same, as 
under the former every plot ol land is assessed at some rate without any rcstric- 
■ tiou on the acquisition of occupauoy rights, while under the latter only the 
lands that actually bear a crop are assessed to rent and occupancy rights 
accrue after 12 years’ continuous possession of the same plots. 

The under-raiyat, who is known as kurfa or adhiyadar, either pays 
rent in cash to the raiyat under whom ho holds, or gives him a share of the 
produce of the holding. He is hahle to ejectment (a) on the expiration of the 
term of a written lease, and (A) nffieu holding otherwise than under a written 
Jpase, at the end of the agricultural year nest following the year in which a 
notice to quit is served upon him by his landlord. 

192. In addition to all the above tenures there are numerous small Re-v’eaue-free 
pibts of land hold revenue-free, the large majority of which were granted by tenures, 
former Governments, or zamindars under those GoTernments, as benefices or 
religions endowments—grants ivhicb have since boeu recognized and confirmed 

by the English Government. 

193. Jagir.s Avere an assignment, not of the land itself, but of the rove-jagii s. 
uue to whicli the State rvas entitled. The revenue was in some cases entirely 
remitted, while in others a quit-rent u'as retained. Tliesc jagirs Avere usually 
hereditary. They were often granted by former Governments to favourites 

of the Crown. If granled for the maintenance of zamindars and their families, 
they Avero called nankar jagirs. 

19-1. Lakhiraj tenures are of tAAO kmds, bahali, that is, confirmed, andLakhimj tenurss. 
hazyafti, that is, resumed and assessed at favourable rents. Bahali laldiiraj 
tenures are again subdivided into badsbahi (royal) and bukumi (granted by 
officials). The'former Avith their sub-tenures are known by various namo.s, 
such as altamgba, aima, and madadmash, while the latter are distingLiished liy 
such names as brahmottar, debottar, mahattran, etc. The cAAmors of the bahali 
lakhiraj tenures, although exempted from paying any revenue, are held liable 
to pay local cesses of general application. 

The principles according to which the British Government dealt AA'ith 
these jagirs and lakhiraj tenures are given under the head “ Bosumption 
Proceadings, ” at the beginning of this section. 

Bovenue-free tentu'es created by the British Government fall under 
tAVo lieads, that is^— 

(1) railAvay aud other lands sold in fee simple, and 

(2) petty estates the revenue of Avhich has been allowed to be redeemed 
by the payment of their caiiitaJised values. 
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^GEOGRAraY*’' 193. following tlie example of former Goverunients in creating revenue - 

_ ' free tenures, the zamindars also have created many rent-free tenures on their 

Rent-free tenures estates in favour of Brahmins for religious and other purposes, to relatives anti 
or holdings. dependents for maintenance, and to servants for service. These are not 
recognised by the Government. 


No exact statistics are available for the different tenures described 
in the preceding paragrajilis but considerable detailed information on this 
point can be found in the Settlement Eeports of the districts, ivhere such 
operations have been completed. n 

Transfers of 196. The provisions of sections 12 to 15, 17 and section 18f«) 

tenures and hold-pPQyjde a system of official registry of the transfers of, 
*.**®''^ and successions to, permanent tenures and holdings at rents, or rates of rent, 
o icia regis ry. porpetnity, and shares of such. The working of these sections 

was the subject of much complaint. Doubts and difficulties arose regarding 
the method of payment of the prescribed landlords’ fee and the effect of non¬ 
payment of such fees. In view of the complaints of the landlords and the 
uselessness of registration as the law stood, the sections relating to the trans¬ 
fers were amended by Act I (B.G.) of 1903, and Act I (B.O.) of 1907. The costs 
of transmitting the landlords’ fee must now bo paid in to the Collector, who 
is charged with tbe duty of transmitting the fee and serving the notice of 
transfer. If the landlord refuses the fee and it is not paid out within three 
years, it lapses to Government. 


Rent of under- 
tenures and 
raiyats. 


Act X of i 8 s 5. 


197- The general provisions of the Eegulations of 1793 were in favour 
of the tenant. The theory of the permanent settlement was to give to all uudor- 
holders, down to the raiyats, the same security of tenure as against the 
zamindars which the zamindar had as against the Government. Sub-holders 
of talulcs and other divisions under the zamindars were recognized and protected, 
subject to the payment of the established dues. As respects the raiyats, the 
main provisions were those : all extra cesses and exactions were abolished, 
and the zamindars were required to specify in writing the original rent payable 
by each raiyat at the established rates of the pargana. If any dispute arose 
regarding the rates to he so entered, the question was to be “ determined in the 
civil court of the zilla in which lands were situated, according to the rates 
established in the pargana for lands of the same description and quality as those 
respecting which the dispute arose. ” It ivas further provided that no zamindar 
shoidd liave power to cancel the leases, except on the ground that they had been 
obtained by collusion at rates below the estabhshod rates, and that the 
resident raiyats should always be entitled to renewed pattas at those rates. 
In fact, fixity of tenure, and perhaps also fixity of rent-rates, were intended 
to be secured to the raiyats by law. Provision was made for kautingos and 
patwaris, one object of whose appointment was declared to be “ to prevent 
oppression of the persons paying rent. ” On behalf of the raiyats it was a 
record-of-riglits only that was wanting and it is satisfactory to observe that a 
i'ceord-of-rights for a considerable portion of the Province has* now been made 
and that it is in progress for the remainder. The status that was designed 
for the tenantry was, hoAvever, much impaired, and to a large extent de- 
.stroyed liy the great powers subsequently given to the zamindars under the 
old haftani (seventh) and panjam (fifth) regulations Avith a vioAAr to enable 
them to realise their rents. Under the notorious haftam process (Pi.egulation 
vII_ofl799), the person of the raiyat could be seized in default; under the 
panjam process (Eegulation V of 1S12) the power of arrest was abolished 
but his propiorty could he distrained. These measures were justified at the time 
by the alleged necessity of securing the collection of the land revenue, and it 
Avas argued that as Government had the right to sell up the estate of the 
zamindars for default, it was necessary to give the zamindar corresponding 
pov'ers as regards their raiyats. It soon, hoAvever, Avas realised that raiyats 
and their rent could not be treated in the same footing as the zamindars and 
tneir revenue. Eventually to remedy this state of things the Aidiole rent laAV 
was remoaelled by Act X of 1869, By this laAV the cultivators were divided 
into ionr classes ;— 


(1) Those who had held their lands at fixed rates of rent since the time 
of the permanent settlement. 
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(2) Those whose rent had not been changed for twenty years. ^geography. ^ 

(3) Those who had held for twelve years. — 

(t) Those who had held for less than twelve years. 

198. The Act provided that the rent of the first class of tenants should not 
be raised at all; that the cultivators of the second class should be pre.siimed to 
have held since the permanent settlement, unless the contrary was proved ; 
on the third class it conferred a right of occupancy, under Avhich the rent 
could only be cnli^nced for certain specified reasons, and by a certain proce¬ 
dure ; while to the fourth class the Act gave no vested rights, but left them 
(unless they were protected by local custom) iu the position of mere tenants- 
at-will. The Act also abolished the zamindars’ power to compel the attendance 
of raiyats against their will, amended tbe law of distraint, made pimdsion for 
the interchange of pattas and kabuliyats between landlord and tenant, the deliv¬ 
ery of receipts for rent by the former, and the registration of transfers of ten¬ 
ures and afforded the remedy of a summary process for the settlement of disputes 
about rent. Eent suits were at first tried iu revenue courts, but were in 1869 
transferred to the civil courts. The experience of trventy years having shown 
that the provisions of the Act were inadequate to accomplish the objects for 
which it was framed, the Government issued a Commission in 1879 to enqnire 
into the matter. 

199. The Eent Law Commission, on the 19th June 1880, submitted their Bengal Tenancy 
report with a draft Landlord and Tenant EiE, which purported not only to ''hi of iSSg- 
amend, but to consolidate, the whole rent law of Bengal. The Bill was, hoiv- 

ever, not accepted in its entirety hy Government. Eurtber discussions 
ensued, and subsequently a Bill was drafted by the Government of India 
and introduced into Council on the 2nd March 1883. A further draft was 
prepared, and finally on the 14tb of March 1885 the Bengal Tenancy Act, 

VIII of 1885, became law, but did not come into force till the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber of the same year. The pi'ineipial changes in the law were as foUoAvs:— 

(1) A raiyat becomes a “ settled raiyat,” and acquires rights of occupancy 
iu all the lands he holds in a village, provided he has held any land for twelve 
years in the same village. It is not noAV necessary that he should Lave held 
the same piarticular laud, or that he should have held all the land, for twelve 
years, as was the case before. If he has held any laud for twelve years in a 
village, he acquires occupancy rights in all the land he holds, or may in the 
future hold, iu that village. 

(2) In any proceeding between a raiyat and his landlord it is to lie pre¬ 
sumed that the raiyat is a '* settled raiyat ” until the contrary is proved or 
admitted. 

(3) The grounds on which a settled raiyat’s rent may be enbanced have 
been modified, and the enbancemeut of his rent by suit has been facilitated; 
but, on the other hand, the cnhancomcut of his rent by coutract has been 
restricted, and now there are few important rights conferred on him by this 
Act which a raiyat is competent to contract himself out of. 

(4) All notices of enhancement have been abolished by this Act, owing to 
the difficulty experienced-in drawing them up in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the fermei law, as well as of proving their service. The institution 
of the enhancement suit is now all the notice of onhancement required to be 
given to tbe tenant. 

(6) If an occupancy raiyat’s rent has once been enhanced by contract or 
suit, no suit for the further enhancement of his rent, except on the ground o f 
a landlord’s improvement will lie until after the expiry of fifteen years. 

(G) An occupauoy raiyat or his landlord is empowered to apply for com¬ 
mutation of rent jDayablo in kind to a money-rent. 

(7) A non-occuqoancy raiyat can now be ejected at the will of his land¬ 
lord, only if he has been admitted to the occupation of the land under a regis¬ 
tered lease, and after the service on him of a six months’ notice to quit, and 
within six months of the expiration of the term of his lease. 
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rsi A uoii-oecupaucy raiyat, who objects to jiay an- enhanced rent, can 
now Lave his rent fixed by tbe Oonrl. It the raiyat ref nsos to pay the rent 
so fixed, he can he ejected. But if ho agrees to pay it, he is entitled to remain 
in occupation of the land at that rent for five years. 


IS) A landlord is now hound to retain the counterfoil of every receipt 
he gives to a tenant, ivhieh receipt has to contain certain specified particulars 
and every tenant is now entitled, at the end of each year, to a receipt in lull or 
a statement of account np to the close of the year. Farther, a receipt whicli 
does not contaiiL substantially tlic particulars rcq^uired by la■^^^■wlil be presumed 
to he a receipt in full np to date. 


(10} Provision has'been made for tenants making improvements in their 
liolclings and for their recovering compensation for them in the event of evic¬ 
tion. "^A sy,stem of registering improvements, whether made by the tenant or 
the landlord, has also now been introduced. 


(11} Power has now been given to a landlord, vdth the sanction of the 
OoUewtor, to acquire the land of any of his tenants’ holdings for hnildiiig, 
religious, educational, or charitable purposes. 

(12) No tenant can now be ejected except in execution of a decree. 

(13} Provision has been made for the appointment of common managers 
in the case of disputes arising between tbe co-OAvners of estates. 


(1-1) Aet VIII (B.O.) of 1879, tbo Act under which all sottloments of 
Government and other estates were previously made by Government, urns 
repealed by this Act. Government is consequently placed on the same footing 
as other proprietors with regard to its tenants, except that it retains the oerti- 
fi.cate procedure for the speedy recovery of tbo aiToars of rent due to it. 
By the amending Act of 1907 this procedure can bo extended to the estates 
of approved landlords, whose records are maintained. Purthei-, as regards 
the record of the rights and the fixing of the rents of tenants of lauds under 
settlement, such settlements Avill have ordinarily to bo made under tiio provi¬ 
sions of this Act. 

(15) In Chapter X provision is made empoAVoring the Local Governmont, 
in any case with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Oouncil, 
and udthout such sanction in any of the cases mentioned in clause (2) of sec¬ 
tion 101, to order that a smwoy and record-of-rights ho prepared in respect of 
the lauds in any local area, estate or tenure, or part thereof by a revenue 
ofiicor, and when any such rocord-of-rights and settlement of rout is procoeding, 
the ordinary CivirCourts are precluded from entertaining any suit for the 
alteration of the rent or the determination of the status of any tenant in the 
area in Avhich the record-of-rights relates. 

(IG) Power is given to the Local Government, on its oavu motion, or on 
the application of a tenant, to sm-vey and define a jirojn’ictor’s private or 
demesne land, in which rights of occupancy cannot bo acquired, llostriction 
has also lieen placed on the conversion of ordinary raiyati land into khamar 
laud, so as to prevent a proprietor, in future, from putting obstacles in the AAAay 
of the acquisition of occupancy-rights by his tenants. 

(17) The landlord’s poAvor of distraint has been cmdailed. A landlord 
can now only di.strain tlirough tlie Civil Court, and uotAvith.stauding the dis¬ 
traint, the tenant is entitled to reap, gather, and store the i^rodnce, and do any¬ 
thing necessary for its preseiwation. 


(18) A landlord can no longer harass his tenant by instituting sucoGf-'sive 
suits for arrears of rent against him. Three months must elapse lictweon, each 
succsissive rent-suit. 


(19) A decree for arrears of rent can no longer be executed by anyone 
Avbo has not acquired the landlord’s interest in the land ; hut, on the other 
hand, the holder of a decree for arrears of rout is no longci- subject to any 
restrictions in the execution of his decree. Ho is not noAV bound to proceed 
in the first instance against the movable property and person of his judg¬ 
ment-debtor, then against the tenure or holding itself ou which the arrears 
have accrued, and finally, against the other immovable property of the 
tenant, hut is at liberty to execute his decree in any Aimy that is laAvful under 
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the Civil Procedure Code, vliilp, tte tenant’s teniu'e oi' holding is hypothecated 
for the rent, and no transfer of it is vahd, 1711116 the arrears of rent which have 
accrued on it remain unsatisfied. 


PHYSICAL 
AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


(20) The disabilities of minority and lunacy do not now apply to rent 
suits. 


Act V (B.C.) of 189di was passed to remove doubts which had existed 
in connection with the resettlement of land revenue in temporarily-settled 
areas, but this Act was in its turn repealed by Act III ^B.C.) of 1898, which 
introduced important amendments into the Bengal Tenancy Act, incladiug 
the remodelling of Chapter X of the Act. A new definition of “ prevailing 
rate” was enacted with the object of facilitating the ascertainnieirt of the 
prevailing rate of rent, but this definition only comes into effect in districts, 
or parts of districts, to which it is siiecially extended. In amending Chapter 
• X of the Act, the opportunity was taken to introduce a more summary 
procedure for settling rents in cases where a settlement of land revenue is 
being or is about to be made. The E,evenne Officer in such cases now pre¬ 
pares a settlement rent-roll in which the rent of each tenant, as settled by him, 
is entered. Bents entered in a settlement rent-roll which has been duly pub¬ 
lished are final, subject to a suit which may be brought within six months of 
publication upon certain specified groimds, among which the fairness of the 
rate of the rent fixed is not included. 


A most important amendment of the Act was made in 1907 by Act 
I (B.C.) of that year. The settlement operations had brought to fight many 
instances of gross abuse of their power by the zamindars ; on the other 
hand, it was desirable to facilitate the collection of their just dues ; fm-ther, 
in the_ course of the twenty years that had elapsed since the passing of 
the original Act, many ambiguities and anomalies had arisen owing to 
conflicting judicial opinions and decisions. The new Bill accordingly empower¬ 
ed the Local Government to extend to the estates of approved landlords 
the summary procedure for the recovery of rents known as the certificate 
procedure. Baiyats were protected from ex parte decrees and from illegal 
compromises by provisions, which made it necessary for plaintiffs in rent suits 
to produce extracts from the record-of-rights, and which prevented Civil 
Courts from accepting compromises embodying illegal agreements. Greater 
authority was thus given to the finally-published record-of-rights, and 
a further safemard in this direction was the provision that every entry in 
a racord-of-rights duly published shall be presuined to be correct until it is 
proved by evidence to be incorrect. An addition was also made which 
rendered it piossible to deal more stringently with landlords whb failed to grant 
proper rent-receipts. Another important addition to the law is a sectio,a 
which makes it possible to prepare a record of water rigl(ts in areas where 
disiDutcs regarding these are likely to arise. 

■The Bengal Tenancy Act is in force in. the Patna, Tirhut and Bhagal- 
pur Divisions (excepting the Santal Parganas). Certain portions of it are in 
force in .Orissa, but where it has not been so extended Act X of 1&59 is still 
current. Ohota Nagpur has a Tenancy Act of its own. 

200. Prom the reports received it axipears the Act is working smoothly. Working of 
In all the districts in which it is in force, settlement operation's under Chapter the Act. 

X have been completed or are in progress, and these have been'keenly follow¬ 
ed by the raiyats. As a result they are now learning to appreciate their rights 
and to assert them. It is true that attempts at Ulegal enhancements, refusal 
of proper receipts, and levy of illegal cesses on the part of landlords and com¬ 
binations to resist jiayment of their just dues on the part of tenants occasion¬ 
ally come to light in the Courts, but speaking generally the relations between 
landlords and tenants have adjusted themselves to .the Act, disputes have been 
lessened and simiplified, and both sides are learning to recognise and respect 
each other’s rights. 

201. In no other part of the Province can the stages of evolution of succes- Special 
sivc village systems and forms of landholding be found existing sideby side as in 

this division. In the intact hhmitlcatti villages the original village community ® “ agpu*" 
or the khuntkattidars as a body, still retain full proprietary rights subject to the 
payment of a fixed quit rent to'the superior landlord. Each khuhtTcattidar pays 
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his share (chanda) fixed originally irrespectire of the land he held; this quit rent 
is paid to the secular headman {numda) of the village, who in his turn pays it 
to the manki or to the superior landlord. Every 'hliuvdktdtidar^ of an intact 
Muntkaiti village has the right to reclaim any waste land within the village 
limits. Elmntkatti tenancies are inalienable except under certain conth- 
tions. In some villages the "Eaja” or superior landlord has succeeded in 
getting hold of a few acres of land as his own share and aiich laud is called 
rajlml. In other villages the 'further disintegration of the village system 
can he traced. r 


In the hhmnhan villages the hJiuntkatti system^ has been completely 
obliterated. Only a few fragments of the old MiunihcUti lands of the original 
clearers of the soil remain to them descendants and these ^ are called LJmiiihcm 
lands. ' In 1880 a survey and record was made and a register of such lauds was 
prepared. In the recent settlement operations in the Eanchi district the.se 
lands wore duly identified and included in the record-of-rights. Jihutkheici, 
dalikatari and palmai tenures are commonly found. These are lands set apo,rt 
for the due performance of the worship of the village spirits or hhuts and _ arc 
held as remuneration for his services hy the village priest or palicm. Simi¬ 
larly, mahatoi are the service lands of the mahto or village headman. 


Cliota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act 
(V[ of 1908 ). 


Special account 
of Orissa. 


Manjhilias are the landlords’ pi'ivilegod lands in which raiyats cannot- 
acquire occupancy rights. A full description of the different tenures will ho 
fomid in the recent Suriiey and Settlement report of the Eanchi District hy 
Mr. Eeid, i.e.s. They have merely been indicated here. 

202. Eor generations the aborigines of Chota Nagpur had been in a state 
of unrest owing to inability to protect their rights in the laud. The estates of 
the indigenous landlords had been passing into the hands of aliens, chiefly of 
the money-lender class, and the latter, when they came into pos.so.9sion, set them¬ 
selves to break up the ancient communal system of the Mundas and Oraons 
and to onhaiicG their rents. The result was there had been constant disputes 
between landlords and tenants, and occasionally armed risings of tho latter. To 
remedy this the Chota Nagpur Tenures Act of 1869 and the Landlord and 
Tenant Procedure Act of 1.879 were passed into law, but those measures did not 
sufdciently recognise the rights of the original reclaimers of the soil and 
ignored intact Idnmtkalti villages. Tho destruction of such ioiiancics wont 
on, and the discontent excited thereby culminated in the outbursts of 1888 and 
1899-1900. This prolonged disaffection led to Government undertaking the 
preparation of a record-of-rights for the Eanchi district and tho experience 
gained in this settlement made it clear that the agrarian law of Chota Nagpur 
needed a thorough revision; it had already been qiartly revised by Act V of 
1903, qiart of which Act dealt with Mnndari kh^mtkatti tenancies. An entirely 
new Bill was accordingly introduced and passed as Act PI of 1908. The most 
important features of this enactment are the introduction from tho Bengal 
Tenancy Act of the principle of the settled raiyat, provision for commutation 
of produce rents, definite prohibition against enhancement by private contract 
and special provisions for protection of Mnndari kliuntkaUidars and village 
headmen. The Act was extended to Manbhum the year after it was 
passed, and has so far worked smoothly ; the settlement oqrerations 
under Chapter SII are sweeqnng an^ay the vague uncertainty which 'was such 
a fruitful source of friction under the old conditiona, 

TiB agrarian and fiscal history Orissa has features o.ssonfcially 

ditterent from those of the rest of the Province. It did not come within the 
pale of British administration till its conquest from the Marathas in 1803, that 
w forty years, after the Dewaui grant which brought Bengal and Bihar undbr 
British administration. During this period and fortpii years earlier it had boon 
the prey of Maratha misrule. For tho previous century and a half it was a 
separate provmce of the Mughal Empire. Long before tho Mnghals came, it had 
evolved its own revenue system under tho sway of its indigenous Hindu Eajas. 


j-f Orissa was first taken over by the British, it consisted of throe 

distinct zones. _ There was the wild impenetrable hill country in the west and 

I'eudatory Chiefs, and had never boon olfeotive- 
onp?+tl nfMnghals or Marathas. This region was exempted from the 
operation of the ordinary Eevenue and Police regulations by Eegulalioiis XII 
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and XIII ol 1805. It forms tlie Tributary Mahals or Garjhats of the present 
day and is separately administered. The Commissioner of Orissa is Su]>ei’in- __ 
tendent of the Garjhat estates and in 1903 a Political Agent was appointed to 
assist the Chiefs in administration. 

There was the second zone of seaward estates on the east or south-east 
owned by noble families, many of whom were related to the last Hindu Kings 
of Orissa. They paid quit rents calledpesft/tMs/j to the Marathas. The British 
QoTornment in 1806 continued the old peshhish rerenue in perpetuity. There 
are 12 such estatffes with an area of 1,760 square miles. They are governed by 
the same agrarian laws as the rest of Orissa, and have always been subject to 
the ordinary laws and regulations of Bengal. Between the Feutlatory States 
and the permanently-settled estates lies the core of Orissa, the Mughaibandi,- 
whicli was Cully subject to the sway of the Mughals and Marathas and has 
developed into the temporarily settled tracts of the present day. 

201'. Under the zainindars, that is, the proprietors who toot settlement Tenures of 
from Government and pay revenue to Government direct, is a class" of suhordi- Orissa, 
nate proprietors or proprietary tenure-holders, who were originally village head¬ 
men, dealing more or less direct with the revenue authorities. They have a 
variety of names, such as muhadam, pacnicm, mattrttsi sarhmHiliar, pursethi, 

Jcliariddar and sliihni zamindar. These sub-proprietors or proprietary temu’e- 
holdors pay their revenue through the zamiudars of the estates within 
which their lands lie. 

There are, besides, the Urtl’Aimy Balialdai’s or holders of confirmed revenue 
free lands who are independent proprietors but pay then’ cesses through the 
zamiudars to Government. The tenantry who hold beneath the proprietors and 
proprietary tenure-holders mentioned above may he divided roughly into seven 
classes; (1) the tanlddars, or holders of small areas permaneiVtly assessed at a 
quit rent; (2) the nisfi hMiaJtidars, or holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed 
,at half rates j (3) the/lawwi baziafHdars, or holders of resumed rent-free lauds 
.assessed nominally at full hut actually at favourable rates; (I) the tliani raiyats, 
or resident cultivators, whose rents were fixed for the term of the settlement; 

(5) the chandina raiyats, or holders of homestead lands, whose rents were also 
fixed for the term of the settlement; (6) the raiyats, or non-resident raiyats, 

.who were in ancient time practically tenants at will but have now generally 

.acquired occupancy rights in accordance with the permission of the Bengal 

Tenancy Act, subsequently extended to Orissa; and (7) the holders of service and 

other jagirs who hold their lands cither rent-free or on quit routs, in consider- ' 

ation of services to he rendered, or as regards for services in the past. 

205. Bengal Proper, Bihar, and Orissa remained under the governance of Tenancy Lav- 
Act X of 1859 till 1885 when the Bengal Tenancy Act was passed, and while the of Orissa, 
two former areas received the benefit of a complete and self-contained agrarian 
code, Orissa alone remained subject to the obsolete and inadequate provisions 
of the former Act, hut power had been taken iu the Bengal Tenancy Act to 
extend its provisions in whole or in part to Orissa and during the last Keveuue 
Settlement it was found nGces.sary to supplement Act X of 1859 by the exten¬ 
sion of various sections of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Much difficulty, however, 
has beau experienced by the local officers in administering the two different 
codes. It is constantly fouild that the provisio'aa and procedure of one Act are 
in conflict with the provisions and procedure of another. Moreover, the 
settlement revision operations, commenced iu 1906 under the ord'.nu of the 
Government of India to pave the way for that continuous maintanance of 
settlement records which has heon the policy of Govcriiment in other parts of 
India and which it Avas thought might he fittingly extended to the tempor.ariiy- 
settled tracts of Orissa, had not been long in progress before they lironglit 
to light numerous disputes and disagreements between landlord and 
tenant for which it was difficult, if not impossible, to find a remedy in the 
agrarian law of Orissa as it stood. It vras decided by the Government of Bengal 
that Orissa required to have a self-contained agrarian code iu order to meet 
these difficulties, and a draft Tenancy Bill, designed to secure this object, 
was passed by tbe Bengal Council before the end of March 1913. Tho 
Bill did. not receive the sanction of the Governor-General who left it 
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_ ' be deemed expedient. 


to undertake such legislation as might 


SECTION IL—SYSTEM OE ■ SETTLEMENT, SYSTEM OE SURVEY, 
AND SURVEYS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Bystem of Settlement. 


Section Q Reguia- 206. According to the earlier Regulations on the subject, it was the duty of 

tion VII oi 182 a, the officer making or revising a settlement to unite with the adjustment of the 
assessment, and the investigation of the extent and produce of the lands, the 
object of ascertaining and recording the fullest possible information in regard 
to landed tenures, the rights, interests, and privileges of the various classes of the 
agricultural community, and for this purpose his proceedings were to embrace 
“ the formation of as accurate a record as possible of all local usages connected 
with landed tenures, as full as practicable a specification of all persons enjoy¬ 
ing the possession and property of the soil, or vested with any heritable or 
transferable interest in the land or the rents of it, care being taken to distinguish 
the different modes of possession and property, and the real nature and extent 
of the interests held, more especially where several persons may hold interests 
in the same subject-matter of different kinds or degrees". 

These requirements of the law were never fully carried out, being found 
beyond the capacity of the agency available, A remedy was provided by 
Regulation IX of 1833, which, inter alia, repealed so much, of Regulation VII 
of 1822 as proscribed/that the amount of. jama to be demanded from any mahal 
should he calculated on an ascertainment of the quantity and value of actual 
produce, or on a comparison between the cost of production and value of pro¬ 
duce. The principle was then adopted that the only safe and practical founda¬ 
tion for the calculation of the pubKc revenue was the rent actually paid by the 
several^ tenants, of whatever class or description, and that when it was found 
impossible to obtain this information in the estate under settlement, the rent 
paid for land of the .same q^uality and under similar circumstances in the adjoin¬ 
ing estates was the best criterion. In 1837 it was directed that the assessment 
^ should he according to the value and capabilities of the land, and not according 

to the crops produced. Those orders were, however, subsequently modified 
by various enactments, and the rules by which the settlement of fair rents and 
the assessments of land revenue are now goyerned ai:e contained in the various 
Acts relating to rent and settlement apd in the Board’s Survey and Settlement 
Manuals of 1908. 

revenue of the greater part of the Province, having boon fixed in 
- " ' *' perpetuity by the Regulations of the permanent settlement is not liable to altera- 

lio ’, or resettlement. The following lands are, however, Kahle to assessment 
n io a:se.ssmcnt and settlement of lard revenue :— 

(G Waste lands, not included in a permanently-settled estate, of which 
the revenue has never been settled ; 

(ii) Temporarily-settled estates or tenures, the property of Government 
or of private individuals (on expiration of the terms of the current 
settlement! ; 

. (iii) Estates or tenures purchased on account of, or escheated or forfeited 

to, Government; ’ ' 

(ivj Resmned revenue-free lands; 

(vj Islands-thrown up in nav^able rivers under certain conditions; 

(vi) Alluvial accretions; 

(vu) Lands acquired, hut no lopger required, for public purposes ; and 

(viiij Lands annexed by conquest. 
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The number of such 
end of 1911-12 :— 

estates and the demand 

for them stood as follows 

Division. 

Number of estates. 

Bevenue demand. 

Es. 

Patna 

683 

641,874 

Tirhut ... 

154 

68,,599 

Btagalpar 

159 

537,191 

Orieea ... , 

8,886 

2,838,991 

Chota Kagpnr 

S5 

841,411 

Total 

9,906 

4,313,066 
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In practice, it has not been found possible to dispense -with detailed 
enquiries in resettlement of estates. In alluvial estates, tbe rapid physical 
changes have prohibited resettlements on the ascertained data of previous settle¬ 
ments. In estates of a more stable character, the rough measurements and 
the rougher record of them on which previous settlements were based, the 
imperfect record-of-rights, the numerous changes in holdings (making identifica¬ 
tion impossible), the extensive additions to the cultivated area, the great 
inoi'ease in the profits of land and in its letting value during the currency of 
the long-term settlements (30 and dO years), which have been in vogue in Lower 
Bengal, have made it often impossible to dispense with detailed measurements 
and settlement enquiries as the basis of tbe revised assessment of revenue. 

All classes of Government estates at first were usually, and under present 
rules are invariably, brought under temporary settlement. A policy was 
inaugurated forty-four years ago of settling permanently and then selling all 
Government estates the rapid development of whose resources did not seem 
probable, or which it was on other grounds undesirable to retain, the object 
being to get rid of a number of widely scattered small properties requiring, 
at the hands of the officers of Government, an amount of attention and 
supervision that could not be given to them with the establishment available. 
This principle, however, was not maintained, and it has been for many 
years the policy of Government not to alienate its proprietary right in 
estates, but to keep them under direct management provided that they fulfil the 
conditions laid down in the section of this report relating to Government estates. 
Settlement operations may be said to have taken a new departure in 1872-73, 
when the Government of the day took up the subject, insisted upon a careful 
record-of-rights being made on every occasion of settlement and resettlement 
and established special classes for land-surveying in various schools and colleges. 

The following are the general rules which, have been) proscribed for the 
guidance of Revenue Officers in making settlements 

(i) No estates of any kind (save those described in the next following 

clause) are to be settled in perpetuity without the express sanc¬ 
tion of Government in each case, unless the holders have a 
statutory right to such settlement. 

(ii) Very petty estates whioh, though well cultivated, pay less than 

one rupee land revenue per anmun may be sold revenue-free for 
ever, being put up at an upset price of ten times the annual 
jama or sold by special bargain to the cultivator in possession 
at not less than the above rate. 


(iii) Alluvial accretions to private estates should be settled separately 

for a term of years, each accretion being settled With the estate- 
holder to whom it may belong. 

(iv) No settlement or resettlement should be concluded without first 

making a survey or revision of survey, and a complete record-of- 
rights of the whole estate. 

(v) Ordinarily Government estates shoifid, as existing leases or other 

arrangements fall in, be settled for a long term of years (a) with 
the people on the ground, tenure-holders or village headmen, or 
raiyats where this can be done, or (5) with a farmer, but this 
only in very exceptional cases. 
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(vi) Until the survey and record-of-rig’Lts necessary to a re-settlement 
can be completed, existing leases may be extended from year 
to yeai’. 


Under tbe system inaugurated in 1872-73, tbe agency at the disposal 
of Collectors for sucb surveys, and with it the character of_ the surveys 
themselves, improved. Not only so, but the results of the professional surveys 
gave settlement officers of late yeai’s advantages in the way of identifying the 
estates and mauzas, and of checking the areas brought out hy their settlement 
surveyors, which their predecessors did not enjoy. But the generally small 
areas and scattered position of the estates which came under resettlement, 
and the fitful character of the demand for surveyors, prevented the organization 
of anything like a settlement department, until the resettlement of Orissa 
and the survey and preparation of record-of-rights in North Bihar were under¬ 
taken about twenty years ago. 


Creation of the 208. In view of tbe extensive operations in Orissa and North Bihar it 

Departments of decided that economy and efficiency would be secured by placing tbe 

and^l* Dh-Mtor* operations under the supervision of an Imperial Survey officer who 

of Land Records ’W'onld be under the administrative direction of the Provincial Government 
and Agriculture, and he the adviser of the local authorities. A Director of Bengal Surveys 

was accordingly appointed from the 1st of April 1892. The Department has 

continued from that date up to the present time to be in charge of an Imperial 
officer of the Survey of India, the name of the appointment being .changed 
to Superintendent of Provincial Surveys in 1895 and re-altered to Director 
of Surveys in 1908. The Department of Land Records and Agriculture was 
created six years before the Department of Provincial Surveys. A special 
officer with the title of Director of the Agricultural Department, Bengal, was 
appointed for two years in December 1884, in order to advise the Government 
on matters relating to agriculture and agricultural statistics, to undertake 
preliminary enquiries in connection with the experimental cadastral survey 
in the Patna Division, and to assist in collecting detailed information in 
regard to the creation of a local agency for the record-of-rights in W ards’ 
and Government estates. The’experience thus gained piroved the need of such an 
officer not only for improving and extending knowledge of agricultural facts, 
but also for supervising settlement operations and eventually the 
appointment under the title of the Director of Land Records and Agri¬ 
culture was permanently sanctioned by the Secretary of State from the close of 
1886-87. 


Separation of the 209. The duties of the Director of Land Records and Agriculture in oonnec- 
Agricultural tion with settlements were at first light hut became heavier with the gradual 

Department. extensiou of the operations. At the same time his work connected with agri¬ 

cultural research increased steadily, till it becanle impossible for one Director 
to deal adequately with both branches. The necessity of dividing the Depart¬ 
ment in two was recognised and in 1905 a Department of Agriculture was 
constituted leaving the Director of Land Records free to devote his whole 
attention to the supervision of the important settlements in progress. 

System of Survey 210. In the districts where the suriiey and settlement operations first began, 
and Settlement, the traverse survey, the cadastral survey and the pireliminary record-writing 
were carried out by officers working under the control of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment, the Settlement Department being responsible for the correctness of the 
record but not for the progress of the field work. The system worked with 
reasonable efficiency although a certain amount of difficulty arose fron time to 
time ou account of the dual control. In 1905 the experiment was made in 
the Chota Nagpur Settlement of entrusting the whole of the cadastral survey 
and record-writiug^ to ^the Settlement Department and confining the work 
of the Survey Department to traverse survey. The new system proved a 
success both in economy and efficiency and was extended to the Bihar Settle¬ 
ment in 1907-08. It has worked well there also. A very small portion of the 
Province now remains to he dealt with by the traverse surveyors and it has 
been decided that after the retirement’ of the present Director of Surveys, 
Colonel Crichton, o.i.e., the Survey and Settlement Departments will he amalga¬ 
mated rmder the snpeivision and control of the Director of Land Records. 
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211. A general option lias been alloirect to all Collectors, in tbe case of any ^GEOG°R^APHir* 

estate to tbe settlement of Tybicb no private individual is entitled by law, or _ ‘ 

the settlement of which may have been declined by a person entitled to it, to Direct manage- 
take the property into direct management when they consider such a course raent. 
desirable for the interest of Government or the tenantry. It was formerly the 
custom to let estates of this kind in farm, but in 1875 the practice was condemn¬ 
ed as injurious to the interests of the property and the tenantry, and revenue 
officers were enjoined to take such estates under their direct charge. A system 
of management by means of village headmen, who w’ere entrusted with the 
collection of the rents was introduced into some estates in the Patna and 
Bhagalpnr Divisions, hut it did not prove a success financially, and was 
abandoned. It is the wish of Government that as many Government estates 
as possible should he retained under direct management, so that the oflicers of 
Government may be thereby enabled to gain a practical knowledge of the 
progress of agriculture, of the extent to which the productive powers of the 
land have been developed, and of the increased money value of the produce. 

By the introduction of a more liberal and enlightened system of management 
it is hoped that the form of management of Government estates will become 
a model for imitation by zamindars throughout the Province. There are 278 
estates, with an annual revenue of Ks. 16,59,733 under the direct manage¬ 
ment of the revenue officers throughout the IProvince. 

The estates are of two kinds, those which are the exclusive property 
of Government, and those belonging to private individuals, but managed by 
Government, owing to recusancy of proprietors under the provisions of 
Begulation VII of 1822 or Regulation IX of 1825. The existing orders are to 
retain under direct management a Government estate — 

(1) whenever it is of sufficient extent and cultivation to support a 
tahsildari establishment; 


( 2 ) whenever, though not now yielding a revenue sufficient to cover 
such expense, there is reasonable expectation that its gross rent 
could he increased by improvements, extended cultivation or 
otherwise to that amount ; 


( 3) whenever, though not sufficient in extent or rental alone to find 
employment or funds for a separate establishment, it is so situ¬ 
ated as to be capable of being incorporated with one or more 
similar khas mahals so as to form a compact tahsildari circle. 

The modes of mangement are—■ 

(1) by officers of Government, such as Deputy or Sub-Deputy , 

Collectors, or kanungos as part of their ordinary work, without 
extra remuneration ; 

(2 ) by special managers, with the assistance of a suitable collecting 
establishment; 

( 3 ) by ordinary tahsildari establishments working under the Collector, 

Deputy Collector, or Sub-Deputy Collector, as the case may he. 

212. An annual allotment of 12 per cent, of the collections of Government Grant for the 
estates is made for expenditure on— m,p"Xment of** 

(i) the management of estates of which the rents belong temporarily oovernment 
•or permanently to Government; estates, 

(il) agricultural, sanitary, and miscellaneous improvements in such 
estates. 

This allotment is, under existing orders, appropriated as follows :— 

One per cent, is granted by Government to the Director of Public , 

Instruction for purposes of education in or near Government estates, l-J per 
cent, is assigned to District Boards for roads and communications, and 9^ 
per cent, is al’otted to the Board of Revenue for (a) management proper, 
including contingencies, and (6) agricultural, sanitary and miscellaneous 
improvements. 

The 12 per cent, deduction is leviable only from the collections in the 
following classes of estates :— 

(1) Government estates of all descriptions, i.e., whether held khas, or 
raiyatwari or let in farm. 
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(2) Estates, the propeity of indivicluals when managed kha,s or let in 
fa.yrri , by Government in consequence of the recusancy of the proprietors, and 
not otherwise. 


Up to the year 189i a separate grant, in addition to the above allotment, 
was made through the Public Worts Department for agricultural improve¬ 
ments. This grant, wbich was given from provincial revenues, was to be 
expended on agricultural works ( such as irrigation or drainage works of 
embankments ) necessary for the protection or improvement of the revenue 
of Government estates, and was distinguished from the 12 per cent, grant 
which was intended for local improvements. In 1894 it was found that there 
was in praotioe, little difference between the two fund.s, and they were, accord¬ 
ingly, amalgamated. It was, further, ordered in 1893, that the average cost 
of management throughout the Province should, if possible, be reduced 
to 6 per cent, of tbe collections from Government estates, so as to leave 
3 per cent, clear for sanitary and agricultural improvements. In 1896 more 
stringent instructions were issued and it was directed that at least 3 per cent, 
of the 12 per cent, allotment, in addition to the special grant for agricultural 
public works, should be expended on such improvements. 


By a Government order of July 1900 it was laid down that the 9^ per 
cent, grant for any year should bo the percentage on the estimated receipts 
of that year plus or minus the difference between the percentage of the 
estimated receipts and of the real receipts of the nearest preceding year of 
which the collections had been closed. It necessarily follows that the 
amount varies from year to year according to the vicissitudes of the crops. 
These fluctuations in the sum annually available for improvements and the 
occurrence of abnormal and unforeseen demands render it necessary from time 
to time for the Board to borrow from the income of the following year to meet 
the necessities of the current year. The adequacy of the present grant and the 
best method of distributing it are thez’efore under the oon.sideration of the 
Board and of Government. 


Surveys and Settlements. 


The Revenue 213, The first professional village survey in these provinces was the 

Survey. revenue survey of 1813-49. It was during this period that Act IX of 1847 

was passed and it formed the basis of another professional survey for revenue 
purposes, vi-z., the diara survey of 1864-65 to 1867-68. Tho revenue survey 
was important as it led to tire discovery of land still remaiaiug unassessed and 
furnished the materials from which Collectors compiled their Land Registration 
registers about 30 years later. Prior to the commencement of the North Bihar 
operations it had always been customary for the professional survey to bo pre¬ 
ceded by a demarcation of boundaries made by the civil authorities and the reve¬ 
nue survey operations comprised two parts, the non-professional and the profes¬ 
sional. The first comprised an unprofessional survey of the village, boundary 
and furnished information as to whether the village was compact or in isolated 
blocks, who the proprietors were, the amount of rent-free property, the stand¬ 
ard of measurement and details of cultivation, etc. Boundary disputes were 
also dealt with at this stage, hut the work of demarcating estates within the 
villages or thaJebast, appears to have been entrusted to the professional depart¬ 
ment. One of the results of the revenue survey was the cessation of disputes 
about village boundaries. It also did much towards putting the rolations 
beween landlord and landlord on a satisfactory footing, but in the interests 
of tenants it was of little benefit as, in the absence of detailed boundary mark?, 
it was difficult to utilize the maps for subsequent operations or for administra¬ 
tive purposes generahy. It is noteworthy that in the recent survey and settle¬ 
ment operations particular attention has been paid to the erection of perma¬ 
nent boundary marks, and to ensuring their inspection and preservation. 
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The following statement shows the surveys that have taken, place in each '^geo^hwph^^ 

district of the Province, up to the present time, the scale and the nature of - 

the survey, as well as the total area dealt with :— 


Division or 
ComDiiusionerehipt 


I 


Pfttna 


Th'Iiufc 


Iiliagalfiiir 





Date of BuTT£5y, 






Bieiriot, 




Atea m 
eqaaro mtlca. 

Scald of Survey. 

Cliaractor of Snirey. 




From— 

To— 






2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 



' 



f 

4"=1 mile 1 




1841 

1844 

2,075 

8'=1 


Professional village surve 3 \ 


«• 

Patna ... • 


1901 

1902 

119 

16''=1 

» ••• 

Cadastral and topogmpBical siutcvs. 



. 

1906 

1909 

1,938 

1C’=1 

• f • • > 

Cadastral survey. 



r 



( 

4"=1 

•i ") 





1838 

1844 

4,712] 

8''=1 

. ] 

Professional village stirvey. 


Gaya ... ■ 




f 

16"=1 


Cadaitral survey. 



1893 

1896 

682] 

32"=! 

. 1 





L 

1901 

1904 

811 

H 

11 


Cadastral survoy. 




1844 

1846 

4,366 

4'=1 


Profcssionnl village enrvey. 


SUahaiad ... • 


1907 

1912 

4,170 

le^si 

»> • • • 

Cadastral snrvoy. 




1843 

1847 

2,666 

8"=1 


Piofessional village sarvey. 

/• 

Satan ., . 






Cadastral survey. 




1893 

1899 

2,674 

16"=1 

J| > • . 


Champaran • 


1813 

1847 

3,631 

8"=! 

»» 1 ' . 

Professional village survey. 

Cadastral survey. 

• 


1893 

1898 

3,631 

16"=1 

II • ■ • 




ri 812 

1846 

6,343 

4''=1 

>1 ► ■ • 

<5 

Professional village sni'vey. 


Muzaffarpurand 

Dai'bhonga. 

1 1846 

1 

1860 

1 6,3651 

8''=1 


Cadastral survey. 




L1891 

1901 

10"=1 

„ ) 





1836 

1839 

] 3 . 922 ] 

4"=1 

f> ••• 

Professional village survey. 




184S 

1847 

) 1 

8"=1 

>» 



Moiigbyi ,,, ■ 


IS'OO 

1903 

1,396 0 

10"=1 


Cada itral siirvey. 




1905 

1903 

2,248) 




1 

r 

1839 

1812 

) 



Professional village survey. 





( 4,228 

4''=! 





1840 

1860 





Bhiigalpm- ,. . ■ 


1887 

1899 

246 

16''=! 


Cadastral survey. 

J 



1901 

1903 

2,1281 



Ditto. 


• 



le'^rl 




L 

1904 

1907 

1,784) 





Purnea , , 

f 

1844 

1848 

4,991 

4"=! 

11 • • • 

Professional viPage surveyt^ 

Cadastral survey. 



1901 

1900 

4,480 

16"=1 




f 



(' 

4"=1 

” 1 



Santal Pai- 


1841 

1867 

M70-{ 

1 

2"=1 

■ 

Professional villngo and topo¬ 
graphical surveys. 





1 

r=i 

„ J 


ganas. 










1899 

1904 

3,499 

16"=1 

M 

Cadastral survey. 




1906 

1008 

1,590 

1G"=1 

U .t» 

Ditto, 
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Dttto oi Svipyey. 




DiTisioji or 

CommiESioiiOrshipj 

nisErlct. 

From— : 

i 

To— 1 

Area in 
sqnaro miJea. 

Scfllo of Survey. 

CharRctor of Survey. 

I 

2 1 

3 

1 ^ 

6 

0 



Orls.'n 


... 1 


Cliota Nngjuv 


Cattack 


Bak'ore 


Pari 


Angul (cxelud- 
itig tio 

KhoailBuls)- 


Sitnibalpur 


Hamuibagh,,, 


lianoLi -i 


Palaiuau 


Manbhum 


Singh bbum... ^ 


I 

-1 

L 

...{ 


1838 


1818 


3,633 


4''=1 




r 

1 

g 

if 

1 


1890 

1895 

1 

1 

3,522-; 

1 

32"=1 „ 

1C''=1 „ 

I 

Cadastral and topograi'liical 

surveys, 



i 

4“ and 2"=l mileJ 


1338 

18-12 

2,056 

4"=1 milo 


Professional village yurvey. 



(■ 

33'^=! „ 

1 


1892 

1895 

2,088 j 
L 

16''=! „ !- 
4'' and 2" = 1 milo J 

Oadagtral and iopograi^Uioal 

surveys. 

1838 

1811 

2,472 

4" = 1 nulo 

... 

Professional village survey, 



r 

32"=1 „ 



1889 ' 

1896 

2,476 j 

16"=1 „ 


Cadastral and lopograplLicalsui’voye, 



1 

4" and 2"=1 milej 


1886 

1889 

91C 

16''=1 mile 





■ 

4'' = 1 „ 

2"=1 


Cada.siral and topogrnpliical 

BUi'voye, 

Cadastral survey. 

1935 

1907 

669 

10''=1 „ 

- 


1886 

1897 

2,986 

1G''=1 „ 


Ditto. 

1858 

1SG8 

1863 

1373 

j 7,0211 

4-' = l „ 

1"=1 „ 

] 

Pi'ofGssu)nal village and topogrn* 
pliical surveys. 

1903 

1904 

67 

1C"=1 „ 


Cadaatral survey. 

1909 

1912 

6,193 

16"=:1 „ 

... 

Ditto. 

1862 

1869 

6,949 

1"=1 


Topogiaphiefil survey. 

1877 

1879 

214 

1G''=1 „ 

... 

Cadastral anrvoy. 

903-03 

1908-09 

7,104 

J6"=l „ 


Ditto. 

1803 

1869 

4,923 

*'=1 

1''=! „ 

'] 

Profeasional village and topogiu- 
phioal surveys. 

1893 

1895 

425 

ie''=i „ 


Cadastral sin'vey. 

1801 

1867 

4,147 

4“=1 „ 


Professional village surrey. 

1909 

1910 

934 

lO'^I ,. 


Cada.stral survey. 

1859 

1803 

3,753 

I'-i „ 

> • I 

Topograpliieal’aurvc^'. 

1893 

1807 

1,404 

le’si „ 


Cadastral survey. 

1000 

1902 

624 

10''=! ., 


Ditto. 

1906 

19CD 

1,166 

16"=1 


Ditto. 


Pi'ofossioual rillago aui'vey. 
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214. The surveys of Gauges alluvion and diluvion, in accordance wifh ^geoc^apiSa^ 

the provisions of Act IX of 1847, vere commenced in the Patna Division ___ 

about ISd’S, and brought to a close in the Bhagalpur Division in 18S6-07. The Diara 
The object of this law was to obviate the efEects of the changes constant- Survey, 
ly going on in the banks of rivers and adjacent lands. By these changes large 
portions of land are often washed away—sometimes suddenly, sometimes 
by slow degrees—^from one side of a river, while an accession "of laud takes 
place on the other side. _ It was thought advisable, for the security of the land 
revenue, that some provision should he made for allowing to a proprietor whose 
estate had suffered diluvion, an abatement of revenue corresponding to the 
extent of Ms loss, and, on the other hand, for assessing the proprietor whose 
estate had gained land with an additional revenue, proportionate to the amount 
of his gain. The law accordingly enacts that in districts of which a revenue 
survey has akeady been made, Government may, whenever ten years may have 
elapsed from the date of approval of such survey, hayre a uew survey made 
of lands on the hanks of rivers with a view to ascertain the extent of the change.s 
since the last survey. Having ascertained, by inspection of the new survey map, 
which estates hav^e lost and which gained land, corresponding abatements from, 
and additions to, the revenue assessed on the estates respectively losing and 
gaining are to he made. 

The settlements made were formerly permanent, except when the 
23 roprietors of some estates refused to take the engagement, in which case 
the lands w'ere let in farm for jieriods of from three to ten years; but latterly, 
orders have been issued by Government prohibiting further permanent 
settlements and temporary settlements are now made. 


215. The settlement of the temporarily-settled portion of Orissa was Settlement of 
effected by a series of ten short temporary settlements from 1806 to 1837 Orissa, 
when, a new settlement was taken up. The settlement of 1837-46 was based 
upon a careful field measurement, and u]pon an investigation into the 
individual rights of each landholder and under-tenant. It Avas a work of 
great labour, and occupied nearly eight years. It cost Tip wards of 20 lakhs, 
but yielded an increase to the revenue of only Bs. 3-4,980. The system was 
to settle the revenue payable by each of the old raiyats and then to grant 
settlement to a superior landholder, who collected the revenue from them. 

Proceedings in conneetiou with the last resettlement, which took 
effect from 1897, were begun in 1889-90 under the old Begulntions. It was, 
however, found desirable to extend to the province certain sections of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act; and under these sections and under the rules made under 
the Act the rents of tenants were settled and their status determined. The 
work extended over a jieriod of 10 years, 1889-1899, and over an area of 5,000 
square miles. Rents were settled for a million and a half of tenants and 
Government revenue was fixed for nearly six and a half thousand estates. 

The resettlement dealt with an area of 5,897 square miles, represent¬ 
ing the plains jiortion of Orissa; the permanently-settled estates and 
the area occupied by the Ohilka Lake being excluded. Of this area 66 per 
cent, was found cultivated, 9 per cent, culturahle, hut uot cultivated and 25 
per cent, unculturahle. Of the uncultivated area, 177 square miles, or 3 per 
cent, of the total area, liave been reserved as grazing and cremation grounds. 

210. During the 60 years of the currency of the settlemeat of 1837 the Changes duiing 
Province had developed in every direction. The jAopulation increased by oyer the currency oi 
SO per cent., cultivation was extended by 30 per cent., and communications the .settlement 
were largely improved; while the prices of staple food-crops Avere trebled, 
largely enhanced profits being thereby secured to cultivators. TMs develop- - 

ment was naturally accompanied by au increase in the rents of the i)alii 
(non-resident) tenants, Avhose rents had not been fixed for the term of the 
settlement. On the other hand, there Avas a remarkable decrease (42 per 
cent.) m the area of the* (resident) tenancies, which, embracing the 
best lands of the villages and carrying many important privileges, such as 
heritahility, fixity of rent for the term of settlement, etc., Avere assessed at 
much higher rates than the holdings of the pahi tenants. TMs decline was 
attributed chiefly to the famine of the year 1866-66. Among other changes 
which took place during the course of the last settlement was a multiplication 
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of estates and of landlords, the number of estates rising from 3,671 to 6,S77 
GEo^PMv. landlords from 8,000 to 42,WO,-with a corresponding increase of 

lands in the direct possession of the landlords. 

Settlement of 217. In the resettlement proceedings rents were settled for all the tenants, 

rents and sta- including those who had been holding at privileged rents for the term of the 
tus, expired settlement. The most important classes of tenants were the tJuini and 

the paJii raiyats. The existing rents of the latter were, as a rule, left 
unaltered, whilst the rents of the former were, if the thani rate was less than 
the village rate, which was calculated on the basis of pcihi rents, not ordinarily 
enhanced hy more than half the difference between the two rates. The 
general results of the settlement of rents were as follows;— 


1 

District. 

NumhcT of 
Jholdmge. 

Area. 

AfiSfltB. 

Bottled 

Atisote. 

Porcentago 

i3{ 

oiilianoe- 

monfi. 

Inciflonco ol Bottled 
nsects pBr uot^. 

1 1 

1 B 

3 

1 ^ 1 

6 

1 

fi 

7 


6.EO,eoo! 

A<ire8. 

Es. ■ 

1 

Bs. 

1 

Eb. 

as. 

P. 

Cuttaok 


8,22,600 

13,47,100 

20.72,900 

12 

2 

8 

3 

Balasore ... ' 

3,70,290 

0,92,200 

9,89,800 

11,51,400 

16 

1 

10 

7 

Tiui 

2,01,100 

3,73,300 

6,73,700 

1 

6,43,300 

12 

1 

11 

7 

Tofal ... j 

' 13,25,290 

1 

18,88,000 

1 

1 34,09,900 

38,67,600 

13 

2 

1 

0 


* Assessment of 
Revenne. 


About 64 per cent, of the rents were retained unaltered, 13 per cent, 
were increased on the ground of excess area, 24 per cent, were enhanced on 
other grounds, while 3 per cent, were reduced for loss of area and 6 per cent, 
were tenancies newly assessed. 

The enhancement of IS per cent, shown in the table above was mainly 
duo to increase obtained on the rentals of the class of tenants locally knovm 
as nisfi lazyctftidar$. These people were given holdings for the term of the 
previous settlement at what were supposed to be half rates. They turned out 
to have been really pepper-corn rents, and the rents fixed at the resettlement 
were not more than one rupee an acre, which is less than half tho incidence of 
ordinary raiyati rents. 

218. The Secretary of State in his Despatch No. 20 Eevenue, da!tftd the 3rd 
February 1898, approved tho proposal that from 60 to 56 per cent, of the 
assets shoidtl be taken as revenue, and at the same time directed that the limit 
of 65 per cent, should he very rarely exceeded. The actual percentage of the 
assets taken was 64. Nearly 6,400 estates situated in 11,000 villages w^ere 
assessed to revenue, and the proprietors of all but 6 estates accepted the new 
revenne. The results of the resettlement of revenne are exhibited in the 
following table;— 


1 

Distr-ct 

I 1 

1 Dxistiiig 
ii&setu 

Existing Eeveuoc. 

Settled 

SottludliUYCUUO. 

Perccutago of ' 

existing 

nSBCtti. 

Amount, 

Porcentage. 

AiiiOuiit. 

1 

3 

■ “ 

1 d 

1 


° 

IT 

1 

Bs. 


Es, 

Es. 


Es. 

Cuttack 

18,47.400 1 

! 1 

38 

7,14,100 

20,72,900 

63 

10,99,300 

Balasore 

9,88,800 

38 

3,77,290 

11,51,400 

55 

6,29,073 

Pnii 

5,73,700 

51 

2,92,800 

6,43,300 

68 

3,76,700 

Total 

34,09^00 

41 

18,84,190 

38,67,600 

64 

21,05,073 


The perceiitage of increase of revenue amounted to 54 in Cuttack 07 in 
Balasore and 28 in Puri, or 62 for the three districts. vutiacK, u ( in 
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The incidence of the new reTemie per acre is compared with that of the 
reTeniie at the last settlement in the table below :— 


PHYSICAL 
AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, 


District. 

• 

Incileucc i cr acre. 

Last 

revenue. 


New revcniic. 


Bs. 

as. 

P 

lis. 

as. 

P- 

Cuttack 

1 

0, 

5 

1 

5 

5 

Balasore 

0 

12 

3 

0 

It 

C 

Puri 

0 

15 

6 j 

1 

0 

2 

Total 

0 

15 

7 

1 

1 

10 


At the last settlement the zamindars receiTed an income of Rs. 7,5-lsOlOj 
which they increased during its currency to Rs. 20,26, 710. By the resettle¬ 
ment operations this income was reduced to Es. 17,62,58±, or by 13 per cent, 
only. While the revenue was increased by 62 per cent., the zamindars 
retained an increase in their original income of 133 per cent. The reduction 
in the incomes of the proprietary tenure-holders was necessarily greater, hnt 
the hardship was, in almost all cases, mitigated by a system of progressive 
enhancements by which the payment of full rates was postponed till the 
eleventh year. 

219. The total OTpenditure on the settlement operations in the temporarily- Cost, 
settled estates amoimted to Es. 30,60,100, which gives rates per square mile 

of Es. 766 in Cuttack, Es. 476 in Balasore, and Es. 618 in Puri, or Es. 637 
for the thr-ee districts. 

The 1897 settlement was for thirty years. The revision of the records of 
this settlement has already been referred to. It was decided on as part of 
Government’s policy of continuous maintenance of the settlement record. ^ 

The work of revision was accordingly started in 1906 and is now approaching 
completion. Wo final decision on the general question of the maintenance of 
settlement records has yet been arrived at, and it is possible that owing to the 
heavy expense involved the scheme may he dropped in the Orissa districts. 

220 . The Government'estate of Khm-da comprises nearly haK the district Khurds.’ 
of Puri. Until 1837 it was settled mahalwari on rough e.stimates, the persons 
admitted to engagement being the sarbarahkars. In 1836, a regular 
raiyatwari settlement, which was confirmed with effect from 1837, was made 

after measurement and ascertainment of rates for difEerent classes of soil. 

Each raiyat received a lease, and the sarharahkar.s, with whom the 
settlement was made, were allowed a commission of about 20 per cent, 
on the collections, partly in cash and jiartly in land. They usually entered 
into a joint engagement for a tract of land. The settlement was for 20 years, 
hnt was renewed for a further like period after ineasmement of new cultiva¬ 
tion, Under these settlements the value of laud in Khnrda greatly inoreased. 

' Preparations for a revision of settlement began in 1876. This settlement mat 
with much opposition from the raiyats, and matters were for some time at a 
dead-lock pending the disposal by Government of petitions presented by the 
raiyats. The Government ultimately reduced the revenue demand from a 
quarter to one-fifth of the gross produce, and limited the period of settlement 
to 16 years, terminating in 1897- 

A further settlement for a period of 16 years, terminating in 1912, was 
made with effect from 1.897. The sarbarahkars still collect the revenue, and 
are allowed a deduction to cover their risk and cxjienses. The raiyats’ hold¬ 
ings are generally small, and their rent is fixed for the term of settlement. 
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'Xhe area dealt mth in the'receiit proceedings covered 6,48,154 acres, including 
83 798 acres, the property of private individuals, and mostly held revonne-freo, 
All area of 5,65,366 acres contained in 1,377 villages is held under direct 
manageinent. Out of this 2,53,043 acres were found cultivated, 1,49,387 acres 
culturahle waste, 90,380 acres uncnlturahle waste, and 72,546 acres reserved 
forest. Now maps were not made, hut those of the last settlement were 
revised and neiv cultivation plotted on them. The revenue, which had been 
fixed at Es. 2,68,212 at the preceding settlement and had risen to Us. 2,84,666 
during its currency, was further raised to Es. 3,46,427, or hy Es. 61,871. The 
greater portion of this increase was obtained hy means of a general enhance¬ 
ment of rents by 3 annas in the rupee on the ground of the rise in the prices 
of staple food-arop.s since the previous settlement. The general incidence of 
rents per acre amounted to Ee. 1-10-6 only against an incidence of Eo. 1-11-7 
for the rest of the Euri district, and the enhancements wore almost 
universally accepted. The cost of the survey and settlement operations was 
Es. 1,90,000 or 5 annas 4 pie per acre. The records of the settlement have 
been kept more or less up to date through the agency of the sarharahlcars and 
a special staff pieriodically retained for the jmrpose and the records thus maiu- 
taiuecl are being utilized after further scrutiny to form tho basis of a now 
settlement which is now in progress. 


221 , Angul was formerly a Tributary State, the OhicC of wliioh rebelled 
and was deposed by the British Government in 1847, when tho State was 
confiscated. In 1856 a settlement of rents was made with the raiyats, the 
vElage headmen Csarharahkars) engaging for the payment of the Government 
revenue and being allowed to appropriate tlio profits arising from exten¬ 
sion of cultivation during the period of the settlement. The resettlement of 
this estate was begun in 1887-88 under the Regulations and Act VIII (B.C.) 
of 1879 and compiletcd in 1891-92. No enhancement was made in the rates 
of rent. The area assessed was 1,40,992 acres with a gross I’cntal of Es. 99,933, 
against 65,471 acres with a rental of Rs. 46,936 at the previous settlement. 
"With a view to minimize the strain which might arise from the inorease in the 
rental, tho settlement was made on tho progressive system and for a period 
of 15 years with effect from 1892. The collections of rent continued to hQ 
made through the .sarbarahkars, 


In 1891 Angul was raised to the status of a district with the Khoiidmals 
as a Subdivision, In 1905-1908 the Sadar Subdivision of Angul with an area of 
910 sq[uare miles w'as resettled. Of this area 250 square miles or a little over 
one-fourth are under cultivation, tho remainder comprising liills, forests and 
waste lands. In the current settlement, which was concluded for a period of 15 
years, the gross rental has increased to Es. 1,24,033, tho euhauoement taking 
effect hy gradual instalments. The rents are still collcctod by the village 
headmen or sarharahkars who receive a commi.ssjon of 15 to 26 per cent, 

332. Banki was formerly a Tributary State, the property of tho Raja of 
Banki, Tvho was dethroned and whose territory was confiscated by tho Govern¬ 
ment in 1839 for misconduct. I'rom then to 1882 the estate was under the 
management of the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, hut in that year it 
was annexed to the Cuttack district. In 184-4 a settlement was* made for ton 
years, on the ex]}iry of w'hich a further settlement for 14 years was elfected, 
hut this was extended to 1888 in consequence of tho Orissa famine of 1866. 
The survey and settlement mow in force was begun in 1888 and completed 
in 1891 under Act YIII (B.C.) of 1879, 

The total area of the estate is 7 square miles, and the operations cost a 
little more than eight annas an acre. The net revenue was raised from. 
Es. 21,421 to Es. 28,830, tho increase (Es. 7,399) being mainly due to tho 
incre^e which had taken place in the cultivated area, 

In 1905-06 a resettlement of the estate was made. The total cultivated 
area has risen to 42,594 acres and the gross rental to Es. 38,218. The period 
of the current settlement is for 16 years from SB|)tembep 1905, 
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The sarbarahkars of Baaki hold the same position as those of Khurda, i.e., 
they are farmers and public accountants, and arc responsible for the total 
demand due to Government whether they oolleet it from the raiyats or not. They 
have no rights heyond those conferred on them by their engagements, and are 
liable to dismissal by the Collector for misconduct. In return they receive 
a commission varying from 10 to 20 per cent, of the demand, and are 
allowed to take the profits of new cultivation for the term of the settlement. 
An additional remuneration of 5 per cent, on collections is granted every year 
to each sarharahkiir who is found to have kept his records in proper order and 
up) to date. 
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223. In accordance with the view taken by Government, that, for the ade- Experimental 
qtiate porotection of the several interests of those connected with land in these survey in 
provinces, whether as owners, as the holders of intermediate tenures, or as culti- Muzaffarpur. 
vators, legislative measures are by themselves insufficient and should he sup- 
pilemented by the preparation and preservation of a full record-of-rights found¬ 
ed on an accurate survey, provision was made in the Bengal Tenancy Act, VIII 

of 1885, enabling the Local Government, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, to direct that a survey be made, and a record-of- 
rights pu’cpared, in respiect of any local area. Such operations were held to 
he spiGoialiy required in North Bihar, where the condition of the cultivators 
had long been admitted to he unsatisfactory. It was recognized that the 
depressed condition of the Bihar raiyat arose not from any unfavourable con¬ 
ditions of soil or climate, hut chiefly from the want of fixity of tenure and his 
constant liability to arbitrary enhancement of rent. The district of Muzaffar- 
pur was considered one of the least prosperous of Bihar, and one in which 
the relations of the people to the land were the least satisfactory, Survey 
operations of an experimental nature were accordingly undertaken under 
Chapter X of the Tenancy Act in this district in the year 1885 with the inten¬ 
tion that they should be subsequently extended to a wider area, if found to he 
successful. The experimental operations were terminated in accordance with 
the orders of the Secretary of State for India in 1886, on the abandonment of 
the Bill for the Reorganization of Patwaris in Bengal, except only as regards 
235 villages, of which the draft record-of-rights had been pubhshed. 

The survey and settlement were carried on without any friction or serious 
difficulty. Some of the piroprietors aud landlords, especially the managers of 
factories, gave great assistance, and boro all the trouble, which the inaugura¬ 
tion of a new Avork of survey and settlement must cause, with pmtienco aud 
good-will. The raiyats eagerly attended at the attestation of the records, aud 
took a great interest in having their fields and rents correctly recorded. 

A detailed account of these experimental operations Aras g’ven at pagoa 
112-114 of the Bengal Administration Report for 1892-03. Proving as it did 
that the Province generally might he protected by any accurate anryey and a 
record-of-rights with little trouble, and at a cost moderate in proportion to the 
area dealt with, it led to the undertaking, in 1891, of operations on a more 
extended scale in North Bihar, 

224. The objects and intentions of Government in carrying out the under- North Bihar, 
taking in North Bihar were explained in Resolution No. 1243 L. R. of tlio 

Bengal Government, dated the 9th November 1891. In a notification dated 
the 17th Novemljer of the same year, a survey of the whole of thcMuzaffarpnir, 

Darbhanga, Saran, and Ohamparan districts was ordered. The traverse suivey 
was accordingly started in November 1891 in Muzaffarpur, as it was decided 
that work should he resumed there in continuation of that abandoned in 1886. 
Subsequently traverse work was begun in the Betbiah subdivision of the 
Ohamparan district; and in 1893 the travei’se party commenced Avork in tlm 
district of Saran. Field survey and record-Avritmg began in October 1892. 

Tlie settlement operations have now been completed in Muzaiiarpnr, 

Ohamparan, Saran, and Darbhanga and a detailed account of these operations 
will be found at pages 127-130 of the Bengal Administration Report of the 
year 1901-02. Operations were next extended to North Monghyr and North 
‘pjpagalpur. In 1903 sanction was given to the survey and settlement of P aripea* 
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The success of those operations wcs hoyond'quef.tion. The advniitages scoured 
bv a iierinmoiit record-of'ri^lits aiifl tnistvvortay niajia ware aolrnowledgecl not 
only by GoTernment and its offieei-s but also by the landlords and tenants. 
Th^a oonsidarations lol to tlie proposal lliat all tbo districts oC wliat was then 
Eengal sbould be gradually brought under surrey and settlemout. The general 
principle of apportionment oi costs adopted was that the Government of India 
pays 25 p.sr cent, of the net expenditure, the landlords about 40 per cant., and 
the raiyata about .35 por cent. The operations in North Bihar ware completed 
in 1903. • "" 


225. The operations have been extended to South Bihar with the sanction of 
the Government of India, and were started in 1901 with the travarsc survey of 
South Bhagalpur. The districts have been taken up iu the following order : 
Soutli Bhagalpur, South Monghyr, Patna, Slnaliahad, Gaya. At the present lime 
the work has been completed iu all these districts except Shababad and Gaya. The 
whole of Shalialiad ha.s been cadastrally surveyed and records have been written. 
The operations in that district will be completed within 2 years. The traverse 
survey of about one-third of the district of Gaya has boon completed and field 
survey and record-writing iu that portion are now going on. About one-sixth 
of tho district had already been dealt with in the survoy-sottlomont operations 
of the Tikari, Ealkhara and Government estates and of tho Malcaudpur and 
Deo estates. The records written iu those settlements are now being 
brought up to date. The operations in Gaya will probably be completed by 
1918. 


226, In, 1904 tho settlement operations which wore at first confinod to the 
Mnncla country in llanchi, were extended to the whole of that district, They 
were completed in 1912, and at present the programme deals with 
Hazaribagh and portions of Singhbhum and Manbhum, Palamau will be 
taken up iu 1914, 

An account of some of the operations is given in tho following para¬ 
graphs. 

227. Purnea has an area of 4,994 square'miles, of which 4,735 square miles 
came under settlement, the lialance having boon dealt with in the Srinagar 
Baiiaili and Maldwar settlements of 1887-1892. The sottloment operations were 
divided into throe distinct programmes, vza., (1) Surjapur, 729 square miles taken 
up in 1900-01; (2J Hurwat, 20 square miles takeu up in 1902-03 along Avith 
North Bhagalpur, and (3) the rest of tho district. The amoun.t of rent settlomont 
done in the district was vary considerable. The total existing rental dealt with 
was Es. 7,01,437, equal to just under one-sixth of tho cess valuation of the 
district. Tlie settled rents amounted to Rs. 7,62,008 which shows an average 
enhancement of 9 per cent. In addition there wore settled Es. 27,048 for 
entire tenancies that had formerly been held Avithout payment of rent. Eaiyati 
rents underwent very little alteration but proprietors gained a good deal at the 
expanse of middlemen. There were 304 applications for the commutation of 
produce rents, 263 ajiplicatious Avere allowed and tbo average rent settled was 
Es, 3-7-9 per acre; as compared with a district average of Ee, 1-14-7 for settled 
audpecuqiaocy raiyats. The cost of the operations over the district (excepting 
Sm’japiir pargana, the cost of Avbicb was separate) aveivagad 9 annag 6 pic,9 per 
aoi'e. After deducting the one-fourtb share payable by the State it was found 
possible to declare a recovery rate of 6 annas 'per aero, divided between land¬ 
lords and tenants in shares of 3 annas 6 pies and 2 annas 0 pies respectively. 
The most striking feature of the statistics compiled during, tho settle¬ 
ment is the heavy proportion of land in the cultivating possession of proprie¬ 
tor and tenure-holders. It is 21 per cent., and tho only district of North 
Bihar AAEich ajiproaohes this figure is Muzaffarpur with a percentage 


228. The settlement of North Monghyr was taken up for reasons similar to 
those Avhich led to the survey and settlement of the four districts of North Bihar 
comprised in the Patna Division. Generally, the evils that were met with 
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-were the illegal enhancements of rents, the illegal dispossession of raiyats, and ^geo^rapSl 

rack-renting at exhorbitant prodneo rates. The three thanas of North Monghyr, _ 

vis., Teghra, Begasarai, and Gogri, comprise a total area of 1,540 square 
miles, of -which ],90 square miles, that had preTiously been dealt ivith in 
connection with the survey and settlement of the Naihan and Srinagar- 
Banaili estates, were excluded from the operations. Including Government 
estate.s on the south of the Ganges, the total area covered by the traverse 
survey was 1,590 square miles. The cadastral survey extended over 1,497 
square miles, and records were finally published for 1,371 square miles. 

The 1,653 villages.comprised in the area average rather less than a square mile 
in extent, the largest village, Binda Biara, covering 43 square miles, and the 
smallest, Arazi Panapur, onlj'- one-sixth of an acre. The average size of a hold¬ 
ing was found to be 2' 9 acres and of a jilot '7 o£ an acre. In Darbhanga hold¬ 
ings averaged just over 2 acres, and plots two-fitths of an acre. Extreme sub¬ 
division of proprietary interests, which added greatly to the difficulties of the 
settlement work, was found to prevail in thanas Teghra and Begnsarai, the 
smallest recorded subdivision of an estate being 3 tjo’ooumo of a one-sixteenth share. 

Most of the land in North Monghyr is owned by petty proprietors, and in 
consequence, the appheations for the settlement of fair rents were comparative¬ 
ly few. Bents were settled in respect of only 1-98 per cent, of the total num¬ 
ber of I'aiyati holdings, and the enhancement over the existing rental 
amounted to 4'66 per cent. Of the total enhancement 77 per cent, was on the 
ground of increase in area of the boiling. In no case was the rate of rent 
increased in thanas Teghra and Begnsarai. Petty proprietors are seldom in a 
position to prove a prevailing rate, and enhancements iirior to the settlement 
had been so frequent and in many cases so recent that it was impossible for the 
landlords to obtain any further increase on the ground of a rise in prices. 

Tenants in their turn did not take much advantage of the opportunity 
of having rents reduced under section 52 (&) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 


The total cost of the operations amounted to Bs. 6,13,095 of which 
Bs. 6,44,239 are chargeable to the permanently-settled zamindari estates, and 
the remaining Rs. 68,856 to the temporarily-settled and Government estates. 
The average incidence of cost over the 1,371 square miles in respect of which 
a record-of-i’ights was prepared was Bs. 447-15-6 of which Es. 185-13-4 would 
represent the charge for traverse and cadastral survey and B.s. 262-2-2 for 
settlement. The total cost rate, which comes to annas 11-2 per acre, is about 
the same as in Sarau and Darbhanga hut is considerably higher than the rates 
of Muzaffarpur (annas 8 - 8 ) and Ohamparan (annas 6 - 6 ). 


229. The district of Bhagalpur has an area of 4,158 square miles, of which Bhagalpur. 
2,374 square miles lie north of the Ganges and 1,784 south of the Ganges. 

The operations north of the Gauges were carried through in the years 1901 to 
1906, and those for the southorn portion in the years 1904 to 1910, but an 
area of 246 square miles mostly lying north of the Ganges had already been 
dealt with in.l8S7-18S9. Of the total area about 10 per cent was topographi¬ 
cally surveyed only, and consists of the beds of the Ganges and Kosi rivers. It 
may he counted as nucnltivated. Of the remaining 3,758 square miles for 
which statistics have been compiled, 70 per cent, is cropped, and of this 34 per 
cent, is twice cropped. North of the Ganges 23 per cent, of the total area is 
nucnltivated and 44 per cent, south of the Ganges. 


Bice is by far the most important crop and accounts for nearly 60 
per cent, of the net cropped area. A feature of the district is the amount of 
irrigation, nearly 4 per cent, of the net cropped area in the north and nearly 
13 per cent, of the net cropped area in the south being irrigated. 
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The following' table shows how the land is held 
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Applications for the settlement of fair rents w^ere filed for 68.867 
tenancies out of 4,27,474 tenancies held by raiyats, excluding rent-free 
tenancies. Pair rents were settled in 44,810 cases. The total rental in these 
cases was previously Es. 7,81,008 and it was enhanced by Es. 72,999 or 
- 9'98 per cent. The total cash rental of the district was Es. 40,44,696 and 

hence the e^ancement was about T80 per cent, of the total rental of the 
Qistriot, 3,o27 suits were instituted in the revenue courts to alter entries in 
the record after final publication. Of these 1,246 were successful. 231 appeals 
were lihrl to the Special Judge and out of these in 158 cases the original order 
was upheld. 4,414 applications for commutation of produce rent were received, 
Uutot these 2,833 applications were allowed, the remainder being reiected 
applications allowed covered 10,689 acres. Out 
of 162,126 acres held on produce rent in the district, the average rent 
fixed was Es. 6-1-7 per acre, while the average cash rent of the district is 
Es. 2-10-6 per acre. 

Es 5 n operations after deducting receipts was 

T‘' operations, i.e., after excluding the 

fermagai Banaih, and topographical area, which leaves 3,612 square miles, 
the cost rate was Bs 33i or 8^ annas per a^e. Of this 

the Government of Indm defrays one-fourth, and the balanoe is paid by 
the landlords and tenants, together with a sum of Es, 27,160 for distnbution 
of copies of the village maps in south Bhagalpur. uisruounon 

Santa] Parganas. 230, The late survey a,nd settlement operations commenced in 1898 in 
an area of 616 squm-e miles comiwisetl in zamindari estates. Subseciuent 
additions brought this apa up to 812 square miles, which was knoiS the 
fcst programme of zamindari estates. Early in the year 1899 it wS decided 
that the resettlement of the Damin-i-koh Government estate should be under¬ 
taken as soon as the programme of private estates bad been completed The 

area of this estate is 1,366 sqiwe mfies, of which 1,097 square miSaS unc^r 
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settlement. The remainder consisted of 216 square miles of nnsurveyed and ^geography^^ 

unsettled Paharia country, operations in which are about to be talcen rqi, and _ 

a small area previously settled in the Pakaur Subdivision. Before the settle¬ 
ment proceedings in the Damin-i-koh could be completed a23plications had 
begun to come in from numerous proprietors for a resettlement of their estates 
and it was decided to undertake a second programme of zamindari estates. 

This eventually extended to 1.589 square miles, of which the first half (780 
square miles) was taken up in the year 1902 and the second half (809 square 
miles) in 1904. The total area which thus came under settlement between 
1898 and 1905 was 3,499 square miles, and subsequently a further area of 
1,577 square miles settled between 1888 and 1894, w'as taken up for revision 
of rents on the application of proprietors. At the last settlement, the total 
cultivated area in this tract of 3,499 square miles was found to be 762,026 
acres and the rent settled amounted to Its. 8,66,694, giving an average inci¬ 
dence of Ee. 1-2-0 per acre. The area under eultivation found at the present 
settlement is 1,265,308 acres and the rent settled amounts to Ks. 13,37,954. 

The average incidence of rent thus comes to a little more than one ruriee 
per acre. 


The total net expenditure in the operations amounted roughly to 8-|- 
lakhs. The cost of the traverse survey has been debited to Imperial revenues, 
except for an area of 102-6 square miles comprised in the first programme! 
(Che average cost rate oyer the entire area covered by the proceedings was 
d'07 annas per acre. 

In the 1,097 square miles settled in the. Damin-i-koh estate the area 
found under cultivation was 376.267 acres, the increase since the previ¬ 
ous settlement being 36 per cent. The rents settled amounted to Es. 2,48,838 
for the first five years and to Es. 2,67.929 for the remaining ton years of the 
period of the present settlement. The final rental shows an increase of 60-02 
per cent, over the rental assessed at the preceding settlement. 

An important point of difference between these operations and settle¬ 
ments made under the Bengal Tenancy Act was the preparation of a village 
list, which comprises a history of every holding in the village from the last 
settlement iqi to date. This was done with a view to checking illegal trans¬ 
fers and alienations. Other featiu-es of the record were the proceedings for 
the appointment of headmen which were drawn up in community villages 
and the “ record-of-rights and duties ”, a document which, besides containing 
information regarding the names of the heajdmen (pradhans) and proprietors, 
an account of the village rates, details of service and rent-free lands, etc., sets 
forth in general terms the respective rights and duties of proprietors, headmen, 
and raiyats. 


231. The survey-settlement of Eanchi was undertaken as a final remedy R.mchi. 
for the unrest which had from time to time manifested itself amongst the 
aboriginals who form tKe great bulk of the population of the district. The 
operations rvcrc at first confined to the Munda country, hut in 1904 the Gov¬ 
ernment of India sanctioned their extension to the whole district. In order 
that the proceedings might he based on a legal foundation, Ghajiter X of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act was extended to the district, but after the enactment of 
the Chota JN'agpur Tenancy Act in 1908 the record-of-rights Ivas prepared 
rmder Chapter XII of that Act. It was completed in 1911, and the result has 
been a sudden'and considerable deoreasa in litigation, and a simplification of 
the suits that come for trial. The great boon conferred on the raiyats by the 
settlement is security of'tenure, lack of which had largely been res^ionsible 
for the agrarian unrest, that has been such a marked feature of the history of 
the district. It also removed an unceasing cause of strife in the Com'ts in 
settling finally the long debated question of praedial dues and services. The 
criterion of liability to these charges ivas simply contract, when the tenancy 
commenced, or in the absence of any contract local custom and usage, and 
the varying decisions of the local Courts had led to much confusion and hard¬ 
ship. The charges have now been commuted by the Settlement Department 
to cash payments throughout the - district under the procedure contained 
in Chapter XIII of the Tenancy Act and the record and commutation 
are final and conclusive. - The Courts have now got in the settlement 
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'^GEOGRASiY^''I^liatians and record of customary rights and usage.s, a basis for the 
_ proper administration of the law which, if properly utilized will pre¬ 
vent the miscarriages of justice so frequent in former times. The cost of 
the operations worked out at about Es. 230 a square mile and the total 
expenditure was over 19 lakhs, less hy over four lakhs of rupees than the ori¬ 
ginal estimate. Imperial revenues bore one-fourth of the cost and on account 
of the poverty of the district all charges under the head of contribution to 
pension and leave allowance of gazetted officers ivere remitted. It is not too 
mnch to say that this settlement is the most important administrative event 
for the masses of the people in Chota Nagpur that has beau carried through 
since the establishment of British dominion in this part of India, 


Utilization of 

Settlement 

records. 


232. Aiiart from the benefit to landlords and tenants of having a precise 
and authoritative record of their rights, the settlement records are of marked 
utility in every branch of local administration. Disputes about possession in 
the criminal courts (in districts which have been surveyed and settled) have 
been considerably simplified, as the record shows who was in possession at the 
time of settlement, a useful and definite fact, and as the mauza map gives a 
separate number to every plot, the disputed area c.aji be defined and expressed 
with accuracy. ' The records are used with eqfial facility and advantage in 
revenue work. They are referred to in commutation ca.ses under section 10 
of tha Bengal Tenancy Act. In land acquisition cases valuations are made on 
their basis, and in partition, land registration, and coss revaluation, in fact in 
all the branches of a Collector’s Avork, the settlement records afford a precise 
aud reliable working basis. As part of tha Government policy that they shonlcl 
be so utilized a scheme Avas adopted some years ago for training Munsifs in 
settlemsiit work. Under this scheme fi of the younger Munsifs are selected 
every year to undergo a course of training iir settlement lasting eighteen 
months. The experimsiit so far has proved a docidod succc.ss and has "led to 
a fuller appreciation in the Civil Courts of the accuracy and valao of tlio 
settlement record, than Avas pireviously the ca,se. 


Civil Divisions of British Territory, 


Commissiansr- 

ships. 


restricts and 
Subdivisions. 


Regulation 

Districts, 


233. The territory subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Biliar and Orissa 
IS portioned off into large tracts, officially called Divisions, each of AAdiioh is 
superintended by a Commissioner, ut.?., Patna, Tirbut, Bbagalpur, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur. 

,23-11. These Divisions are divided into l-I Eogulation aud 7 non-Ecgalation 
chstriots. The Regulation districts comprise 29 subdivisions, besides the head¬ 
quarters subdivision of each district. 

235. The table beloAv shows the Divisions, districts aud subdivisions of the 
Regulation districts as they stood on 1st April 1912 :— 


Division. 


Digtrict. 


Subtlivisioii. 


Tfitaa 


P„taa. 


Gaya 


Shaliabad 




City suB-Jivision, 

Siicii-.- 

Dinaporj. 

Barb. 

Bibir. 


I 


Sadr. 

Narvadab. 

J aban.-vbad. 
Aurangabad. 


Sadr. 

Buxar. 

Sasaram. 

Bbabbua. 
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Bligalpi-i- 


Di^isiion. 


^P. 


LiBLiiit. 

S-rau 

CkampwAU 

I Muzaffaqiur 

1 

Darbliangi 
r Mongbyr 


•{ Bhagalpui- 

Puruea 
f Cuttack. 
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Gopalgan;j. 

Siwan. 

Sadr. 

Sadr. 

Bcttiah. 

Sitamarhi. 

Sadr. 

Hajipui- 

Samastipur. 

Sadr. 

Madhubaui. 

Sadr. 

Bfgusara;, 

J amui. 

Sadr. 

Supanl. 

Banki. 

Madbipuia. 

ICishangauj. 

Araria (bead-cpiartcrs 
at Eobikpur.) 
Sadr. 

Sadr. 

Jajpnr. 

Kendiap.'lM. 


Orissi 


Balasorc 

Puri 

Sambalpur 


f Bb'.drak. 
(. Stdr. 


Sad?. 

Khurda 


Sadr. 

Bar^.irb. 


236. The scheduled districts coutaiu the sub-divisions noted below;— 


Bbagalpur 


Diriiiou. 


Dislrict. 


Sautal Earganas ... 


Orissa 


.Cbota Nagpur 


r 


Aagul 

Hazaribagb 


Rancbi 

I Palamau 
Maublium 

Siugbbhum 


Subdivision. 


j 


1 

{ 


{ 


Deogbut. 

Sadr or Dumka, 
Godd.a. 

J amtara. 
Eajmabal. ( 
PakauT. 
Kbondmals. 

Sailr. 

Sadr. 

Gb’idibj 

Sadr. 

Kbunti. 

Gumla. 

AW. 

Sadr. 

Dhanbaid. 


A'?/. 


Schedu'ed 

Districts. 


237. The area and population of these tracts are given in detail in the Parganas, 
chapter on the Census. 

Tor the purposes of revenue adpiinistration the country was divided by the 
Mughal Government into parganas, each pargana comprising a certain number 
of villages with their lauds. This arrangement still forms the basis of our 
own revenue system; but from its want of compactness, as well as for other 
reasons, it has been found extremely inconvenient. Detached villages belonging 
to the same pargana may now be found all over the district, and in some cases 
in other districts altogether. Practically the pargana divisions of districts have 
died out, except for purposes of land revenue payments, in favour of the 
simpler dud more compact arrangements adopted for purposes of police. This 
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aiTans^ment had its origin in E.egnlation_ XXII of 1816, by which the 
Magistrates were directed to diride their districts into police jurisdictions to be 
named after the places at which the chief police ofacers were stationed. And 
ill tliis way the term tham, which originally meant only the police-station, came 
to ho applied to the jurisdiction subordinate to that station. The thana 
diTisions have been for years growing into greater importance, and are now 
utilized to a largo extent for other than police purposes. As population 
increased and police administration imj)roved, the old thana areas had to he 
hi-okcn up, and the police stations supplemented by outposts. These, origi¬ 
nally wholly subordinate, haye been gradually made independent outposts. 
The'thana is now the administrative unit of which the subdivision is composed, as 
the .subdivision is of the district. The total number of thanas, including 
independent outposts is 482 and the average area of each is 172’6 square miles. 
The average population of a thana is 71,666. 

238. The tahsildari system, which obtains in other parts of India for the col¬ 
lection of revenue, and the tahsil division of territory, is not used in this Province 
except in Sambalpur, where there are two such divisions—Sambalpur and 
Eargarh. In the districts of Balasore, Puri, Sambalpur and Palamau, there 
arc of6.oers styled TahsPdars in some of the Government estates. They are 
generally of the rank of Suh-Eeputy Collector. 

239. The village is of marked importance as an administrative unit for the 
purpose of chaukidari or village police. Under tho Chaukidari Act the District 
Magistrate may declare any local area or group of dw'ellings wuthin the district 
a village. Steps have been taken of late years to put the chaukidari system 
on a sounder footing, by increasing the control of the panchayat over tlio 
chaukidars, and by improving the status and increasing the resj)onsibility of 
the President or sir pauch. The revival of the ancient village system, or 
rather the constitution and development of the present village panchayat was 
one of the questions dealt with by the Decentralization Commission and their 
recommendations are at present under consideration. 

Details of the last Ceitisys (j9!l). Tribes and Laj^guag’es. 


240. The census procedure followed the lines adopted in 1901 with a few 
modifications, and a brief summai-y of it is nil that is necessary. Tho first 
.stop to he taken was the preparation of tlie General Village Eegisier, i.e., 
a list of all the villages and hamlets in existence with tho number of houses 
in each. This register is essential to the success of the operations, for other¬ 
wise it is impossible to make sure that no villages and hamlets are lost 
sight of. In 2 n'e 2 iariag it the mauza was taken as the unit (in all but 
three districts where there had not been a revenue survey), i.e., all 
inhabited villages or hamlets were grouped under tho mauza in which 
they ivere included. The adoption of the mauza as a unit wa,s, an in- 
jiovatiou in the census procedure of the Province, the register having 
hitherto been drawn up on the basis of the residential village. The ad¬ 
vantages of this change are briefly that each mauza has its fixed boundaries 
and a definite place in the district, and in the aggregate these- ai’oas make 
up the whole district. New villages, or groups of houses with new names, 
may spring _ up, and others may disappear, but they do not ailect the mauza, 
which remains as before. Consequently, by adopting tlie mauza as tho 
census unit, and by ascertaining what inhabited villages or hamlets lie 
within each, it is jiossible to obtain a complete and accurate record of 
all inhabited areas and to comjiare the statistics obtained at each successive 
census. The preparation of the register was greatly facilitated by tho 
jurisdiction lists and maps w'hich had been jirepared since the last cen.sus 
by Mr. Eowlaud Chandra,^ Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, and 
by the information contained in Register I of the Chaukidari Manual, 
in ^vMch villages and hamlets are grouped together under tho maiizas 
to which they appertain. 

After the village register had been compiled, the districts were 
parcelled out into census divisions. Each mauza formed one or more blocks, 
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i.e., a group of houses under au enumerator. The number of houses 
in each block ranged from 40 to BO, experience having shown that that 
was the largest number with which one man could deal efficiently. The 
blocks were grouped into circles, the size of which had to be such that the super¬ 
visor in charge of each could exercise effective supervision over all the enume¬ 
rators and check the whole of the preliminary enumeration. Ordinarily, 
about 10 to IB blocks, or from 400 to 600 houses, wmre assigned to each 
supervisor. _ In forming the circles the Chaukidari Union, being a well 
defined unit with its own organization, was utilized as much as possible. 
When of small size, it was made a circle, and if it was large, it was divided 
into several circles. The circles again were gvonpjed into charges, each 
under a Superintendent. Each charge contained about 12,000 houses, and 
consisted of a thana- or a portion of a thana. The Charge Superintendents 
again were under the control of the Subdivisional Officers, excejjt in the 
Sadar subdivisions, where they were under the District Census Officer, who 
was entrusted with the general supervision of work throughout the district. 


PHYSICAL 
AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The census divisions having been settled, the nest point was to 
select the agency and then to number the houses. As in 1901, a house 
was defined as the residence of a commensal family. While they were 
being numbered, the enumerators prepared house lists, i.e., forms showing 
for each village the census number of each house, and the name of tha 
head of each family. During the whole time that house-numbering was 
in progress the Charge Superiutcudents and other inspactiiig officers were 
constantly on the move, inspecting the work, correcting mistakes and 
seeing that no houses were left unnumbered or omitted from the house 
lists. House-numbering was completed in most places by the middle of 
November, hut as new houses are constantly being erected, the iaq^uiries 
had to he oontinued up to the very day of the census. Throughout Novem¬ 
ber and December the enumerators and supervisors were systematically 
and methodically traiued in the duties of actual enumeration, i.e., how 
the columns of the schedules wore to be filled up, what mistakes were 
likely to occur, etc. Eor this piu'pose oral instruction was supplemented 
by test enumerations, for which blank schedules were provided, 


241. The preliminary enumeration began on the 1st Eebruary 1911 The Census, 
in the villages, and on the 11th Eebruary 1911 in the towns, and was 
completed by the 20th Eebruary iu the former and by the 2nd March in 
the latter. During these three weeks the necessary particulars were 
entered in the .schedules for all parsons ordinarily resident in each house. 

In order to reduce mistakes to a minimum, the record was first made on 
Xolain paper, and the schedules wore not written up till the rough draft 
had been passed by the supervisor. While the preliminary enumeration 
was in progress, and also after its completion, every effort was made to 
see that no omissions had occurred and that the entries were complete 
and accurate. Eor this purpose officers, who had been carefully trained 
beforehand, were deputed to examine and check the work and to give 
instructions to the staff. 


The actual census took place on the night of the 10th March, and consisted 
of checking and correcting the record of the preliminary enumeration by strik¬ 
ing out the entries relating to persons who had died or gone away and entering 
the necessary particulars for newly-horn children and new-comers, so that it 
should correspond with the state of facts'actually existiag on the census night. 
The preparation of the provisional totals began either after midnight or on the 
morning after the census. The enumerators met their supervisors and pre¬ 
pared abstracts showing the number of houses and of persons, males and females, 
in their blocks. The supervisor prepared a similar summary for the circle, 
which was despatched to the Charge Superintendent. The latter, having 
received and checked all the circle summaries, drew up a summary for the 
charge. The last stage in this part of the operations was reached when the 
District Cerisu.s Officer, having received and checked all the charge summaries, 
prepared a similar summary for the district, which he wived to the Census 
Snpei’intendent and also to the Census Commissioner. 
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_ there are three stages, vis., slip-copying, sorting and compilation. Slip-copying 

is tlie process of copying the eutiusa in the schodulos on to 8li])s. A scpar^itG 
Compilation and siip IS used for each of the persons enuuieratod; but mucli labour is saved by 
Tabulation. the use of slips of different colours to indicate roligiou, of symbols to indicate 
sex and of abbreviations for the actual entries in tbo sobodulcs. in 1901, 
the greater part of the slip-copying was oarried out in district 
slips when ready were sent to iho central offices, wlicr^ the 
subsequent operations required for tho preparation of tho final 
“ - . made 


General 

results. 


offioes. The 
sorting and 
tables were 

carried out. In the central offices arrangements wore made for copying 
the slips of the districta in which they woro situated, together with some' or 
all of the slips for other districts wlicro there wore difficrdtios in the way of 
getting the work done locally. In this way tiro slijrs of Angnl and tho 
Orissa Peudatory States were copied at tho Cuttack central office hosicles 
those for Cuttack. The central offices provided tho nucleus of the establish¬ 
ment that was required later for sorting, while tho officers in chargo 
became accustomed to the work and to tho control of a largo staff before the 
more intricate work of sorting began. Sorting i.s tdio irrooess of arranging 
the slips under the heads required for tho various final tables, counting tho 
slips as thus arranged, and entering tho number on tho forms jirovidod for 
the purpose, which arc called sorters’ tickets, Tills oporation was followed, by 
compilation, or the process of combining tho figures in tho sorters’ tiokota 
so as to obtain tho totals for tho district. Tlio compilation registers, in which 
the figures were entered, were despatched as soon as they wore ready to the 
office of the Provincial Suporintondont, wlicro a dotailotl examination of 
the statistics was carried out, doubtful entries chocked, and disorepanoios inquir¬ 
ed into, This final work of revision having been completed, the tables were 
prepared. Some unavoidable delay in thoir publication iva.? nocessitatod by 
tho administrative changes -which took cffuct on 1st April 1912, as the 
tables which had already been prepared for tho two Provinces of Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam liad to ho recast and revised statistics prepared 
for Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

243. At the time of the oonsns tho Icrritorio.s now ’inoludcd intfio Province 
were under the administration of tho Licutonant-Govornor of .Bengal; baton 
the occasion of tho Coronation Durbar liold at iDclhi in .Dcoomhor 1911 
nis Majesty tho KingrEmperor aiinonncod that Bihar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa were to ho constituted a separate Province under a Dioutenant-Goyornor 
in Council, and that tho remainder of Bengal was to ho joined with tho districts 
of Eastern Bengal, which had boon a part of tlio Province of. Eastern Bengal 
and Assam since 1905, to form tho Presidonoy of Bengal under a Governor 
in Council. The new Province camo into being on l.st April 1912, a little 
more than a year after tho census, and tho statistics have boon rearranged for 
Bihar and Orissa as now constituted. 

The Province has an area of 111,829 square miles and a pO]mlaLion of 
38,436,293 porsoqs, which is very little les.s than that of Erimeo. ' It consists of 
three sub-provinces, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, which have differont 
languages and land systems, -while thoir pliyaical configuration and tho charaoter 
of then- peoples are entirely distinct. Bihar, which for administrative pnrposoa 
is divided between the Patna, Tirhut and Bhagilpur .Divisions,'extends ■ over 
42,361 square miles, and lias a population of 23,752,909 persons, or ncai’ly 10 
paulions more than the Oontral Provinces and Berar. Ghota Nagpur, which 
includes the Division of that name and the small Siato.s of JCharsawan and 
fearaikma, extends over 27,679 square mile.s and has 5,754,008 inhabitants, or 
nearly half as many as Burma. Orissa, with an area of 4.1,789 square miles 
and a population of 8,928,316 persons, is by far tho largest hut most sparsely 
populated sub-province. 

_ The census statistics are m-rangod not according to these three suh-pro; 
yinocs, but are grouped, as in 1901, by four natural divisions -vyith broad 
physical and ethnological affinities, vis.~ 

North Bihar. The Tirhut Division, Bhagalpur and Puruoa. 

South Bihar. ^The Patna Division and Monghyr, 

Prissfi.—Cuttack, Balasore and Puri. 
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Chota I^ag^ur natean.^^\^ Chota Ifagpur Division, the Sautal Par AND^P^SifT^CAL 
iSel ' Samhalpm- and the Orksa and Chota Nagi^r 

,„lloSgSS»t“““ ‘™ »» in t„e 


Locality. 

Area in 
Bq.ii{irc miles 

Population. 

Denaitv 

por 

Poroentago ot yariatioa. 

XetTaria- 


scinaro 

mile. 

1001-1911. 

18D1-1001. 

1881-1891. 

|l872-186I. 

tion, 

1873-1911. 

1 

2 

_S_ 

3 

4, 

5 

6 

7 

1 ^ 

9 

Bihar and Orissa 

111,8%9 

3S,43o,9,9S 

344 

+ 5-1 

+ 1-8 

+ 7-5 

+ IS'-d. 

+5d-p 

North Biliar 

21,83a 

14,102,814 

646 

-t- 1-9 

-f 0-1 

+ 5-9 

-tl4-0 

-t-23-2 

South Bihar 

15,070 

7,707,082 

61S 

1 

+ 0-7 

-3-6 

-f 2-7 

+ 10-9 

4-10-6 

Orissa 

8,238 

4,188,109 

508 

+ 0-9 

+ 7-1 

cp 

+ 

-M7-7 

4-S6-S 

Chota Nagpur 

Plateau. 

60,093 

12,377,188 

180 

4-14-01 

+ 0-4 

+ 14-3 

-134-1 

4-86-1 


The population haa grown hy 36-2 por cent, since 1872, but part of 
the increase ia fictitious, i.e., it is the result of improved enumeration. This has 
been especially the case in the Ohota Nagpur Plateau; but even allowing for 
this element of error, no part of the Province has such a growth of population, 
the explanation being that it is inhabited by prolific aboriginals. Since 1891 
North Dihar has been, almost stationary, while South Bihar has yet not 
made good tho loss ■which it sustained between 1891 and 1901. Orissa 
developed rapidly up to 1881, when it was recovering from the effects of the 
famine of 1866, and it continued to progress until 1901, after which it received 
a check. 


The addition of population since 1901 is 1,878,036, or 5'1 per cent., which 
is the resultant of very different proportions in the four natural divisions. 

There has been a substantial increase of 14 per cent, in the Cbota Nagpiu 
Plateau, where it is duo to natural growth. In North Bihar there has been a 
slight advance of 1'9 per cent., but South Bihar and Orissa are practically 
stationary. Tho slow rate of growth in these areas is the combined result of 
emigration, scarcity, and epidemics of disease, notably plague, which has 
caused a mortality of nearly half a million in Bihar. The volume of emigra- • 

tion has grown steadily, and the number of emigrants to other Provinces now 
exceeds that returned for immigrants by nearly million. The emigrants 
are mostly adult males, aud though, for the most part, they leave their homes 
only for a time, their absence affects the birth returns. It is this which mainly 
accounts for the fact that while, according to the vital statistics for 1901-10, 
there was an excess of 1,910,000 births over deaths, the census shows art in¬ 
crease of only 1,240,000 in the areas for which returns of births and deaths 
are compiled.. The course of the seasons was, moreover, unfavourable to the 
people. The first four years of tho decade were a period of fair agricultural 
prosperity, but the next four years were years of distress, the harvests being 
short and the price of food-grains high. Ploods followed by droughts caused 
a local famiuein Darbbanga in 1906-07 j and in 1908-09, before the distribt had 
fully recovered from its effects, a second famine was caused by drought. 

Pamine also followed a failure of crops in a portion of Eancbi in 1907-08, and 
in a small area in the Puri district. A number of^ other districts suffered 
from scarcity, which in places almost approached famine, such distress being 
most acute in Muzaffarpur, Bbagalpur, the Santal Parganas, Cuttack and 
Balasore. The last two' years of the decade, however, were a period of good 
crops and revived prosperity. 

In four districts the population has decreased, Saran, .Patna, Shahabad 
and Balasore. The first three districts suffered severely from plague, the 
mortality due to its visitations representing a death-rate of 9,„6 and 3 [per cent, 
respectively, on the population of 1901, All three, moreover, have lost 
iica-vily by emigration; tiiough. tbe exodus of their inhabitants is for the most 
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part temporary. Balasore was affected by scarcity consequent on the destrao- 
tion of crops by floods and failures due to drought. The distress was aggravat¬ 
ed by epidemics of cholera, and emigration was stimulated by the pressure of 
high prices. The greatest advance has been made by the Orissa Peudatory 
States (20 per cent.), where the gain is due partly to a more complete enumera¬ 
tion, but more largely to the influs of new settlers attracted by the ex¬ 
tensive areas of cheap) arable land awaiting reclamation. Manhhum^ has the 
largest grovvth of any British district, an addition of 19 per cent, being regis¬ 
tered. It owes its piosition to the rapid development of the Jharia coal 
field and its growing demand for labour: nearly a tenth of^those enumerated 
in the district were horn outside it. In spite of two famines and ^increased 
emigration, Darbhanga has registered a small gain. In parts of this district 
and of Saran the pressure on the soil is so great, that the stage of congestion 
appears to have been reached, and no large increase can he expected. 


Density of 
population. 


244. 'With 344 persons per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more thickly 
populated than Germany and stands third arnong the main Biitish Provinces of 
India in respect of density. In British territory the mean density rises to 
415 to the square mile, but the average for the Province is considerably 
reduced by the Orissa Peudatory States, in which there are only 135 persons 
per square mile. The most populous district is Muzaffarpur (937), which is 
closely followed by Darbhanga (875), while the scantiest population is found 
in Angul (119). 

The pressure on the .soil is greatest in Worth Bihar, where every square 
mile supports 646 persons; it would be even greater were it not that 
Champaran and Pmneaai'G still imperfectly developed and have a comparative¬ 
ly small population. In South Bihar there are 515 persons per square mile, 
hut the density varies very greatly in different parts. It rises to 734 in the 
alluvial and highly cultivated tracts along the Ganges, hut falls to 268 in the 
broken country along the fringe of the Ohota Nagqmr plateau. There are 
similar variations in Orissa, where the mean density is 508 to the square mile. 
The most populor!.s tracts lie in the central alluvial delta, while a sparse popula¬ 
tion is found along the coast, where the soil is swampy and impregnated with 
salt, and in the sterile uplands adjoining the western hills. The Ohota Nagpur 
Plateau is very sparsely inhabited, as it is an elevated tract where the area 
available for permanent rice cultivation is comparatively small. 


Towns and Province is almost entirely rural, no less than 966 per uiille of 

villages. the jiopulation living in villages. The most distinctively urban tract is South 

Bihar, where 67 per mille of the popiulation are inhabitants of towns ; theu 
follow'S, Orissa with 38 per mille and North Bihar with 28 per mille. The aver¬ 
age of the Chota Nagpm’ Plateau (20 per mille) is largely reduced by the 
Orissa States, for in tho Chota Nagpur Division the proportion is vory little less 
than in North Bihar. The division last named contains a dense agricultural 
population, hut has few towns. Its towns, howover, are of considerable 
size, their average population being 21,145, or very little less than in South 
Bihar. The large.st towns are found in Orissa, their average population 
being 26,585. Tbe Province contains altogether 76 towns, which for 
the most part show no signs of development. Though there has been an 
increase in the general population, the urban population has declined by 3 per 
cent. sinceTOOl, mainly owing to the continued presence of jilague in Bihar, 
which has levied a heavy toll on the towns ; in twenty-six towns the mortality 
directly due to plague is 10 per cent, on the' population of 1901. It is only in 
Chota Nagpur that the towns show any signs of growth, and they a.re in an early 
stage of development, being small and still largely rural in character. None 
have any large organized industries except Jamalpur in Monghyr and Sakchi 
in Singhbhura. The former contains the workshops of the East Indian 
Puailway and is almost the only town in Bihar which is progressive. The 
latter is the headquarters of the Tata Iron and Steel 'Works, and contained 
nearly 6,000 inhabitants at the time of the census, though it had only recently 
come into existence. 

Though the Muhammadans form less than one-tenth of the total popula¬ 
tion, they constitute more than one-fifth of the urban population of the 
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Proymce : eight per cent, of tlieir number reside in towns, against only 3 ner geography. 
cent, of the Hindus. — 

As stated above, the census village corresponds to the mauza through¬ 
out the greater part of the Province, and the average population of each is 
318 persons. The majority of the villages are small, nearly nine-tenths of the 
rural population residing in villages with under 2,000 inhabitants. Large 
villages with over 2,000 inhabitants are far more frequent in Bihar than in 
other parts of the Province. _ The proportion of the rm-al population enumerat¬ 
ed in them is 266 per mille in North Bihar and 178 per mille in South Bihar, 
whereas in Orissa the ratio is 65, and in the Chota Nag-pur Plateau 
25 per mille. The villages hi Ohota Nagpur are the smallest in the 
Province, containing, on the average, lees than half as many people as the 
villages of North and South Bihar. In the latter area the most populous 
villages are found in Harbhanga, where there is a dense rural population 
averaging 900 per village. 

246. There are three towns classed as cities in the Province, m«., Patna, Cities. 

Gaya and Bhagalpur. Diming the last thirty years the population of Patna, 

t]ie capital designate, lias been steadily diminishing, as will be seen from the 
figures given in the margin, which show the total population recorded at each 

census during the last thirty years. In 
Year. Population. 1901 the censns was taken at a time 

when plagueivas raging and a considerable 
1901 isi’tss proportion of the inhabitants had fled 

1811 136,153 from their homes, the result being a de¬ 

crease of 18-| per cent. At a second census 
held a few months later the population was found to be nearly 19,000 more than 
at the first enumeration, but, in spite of this addition, was 7 per cent, less than 
in 1891. The census of 1911 shows an increase of 1,368 compared with the 
fii'st census of 1901; but if it be compared -with the second enumeration of 
1901, there is a decrease of 17,586 persons, or ll'Ii per cent. The causes of 
the decay of the city are twofold, vig., repeated epidemics of plague and 
loss of trade, During the last ten years there have been no less than 17,38-1 
deaths from plague, and the loss of population (17)586) now recorded very 
nearly corresponds with that figure. 

When the census of 1911 was taken, plague was raging in Gaya. A large 
proportion of the people had fled from the town to villages in the interior, and 
its population was only 49,921, or 30 per cent, less than in 1901, in which year 
also the town was suffering from the effects of another epidemic. Owing to 
this circumstance, the census gave no idea of the normal population of the * 

town, and a second census was therefore held in June when the epidemic had 
subsided. At this second census the population returned was 70,428, or very 
little less than in 1901. Bhagalpur grew steadily between 1873 and 1901, 
hut has receded during the last decade, the number of its inhabitants decreasing 
by 1,411, or 1-9 per cent. The decrease is mainly the effect of plague, which 
during the decade caused a mortality of 4,201. 

247. The general distribution of the people by religion at this and the last Religion. 

cens'us is shown in the margin, together 
with the variations which have occurred 
since 1901. Hindus form an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority, representing 82'6 per cent, 
of the total population. Then come, longo 
intervallo, the Miisalmans with 9'0 per 
cent, and Animists with 7 per cent. 

Christians account for over a quarter 
of a million, but no other religion has 
even 5,000 adherents. 


Beligion, 

Num 

lOU, 

USB, 

1001. 

VaTlation paz cettt. 

1901—1011. 


31, 740,018 

30,550,020 

+ 3-0 

HueAlniuna ,,, 

3,6S3,43B 

3,510,361 

+ 4-0 


2j720,2aa 

2,281,414 

+ 10‘2 

Buddhists 

1,027 

813 

+ia8'6 

Cliilstiniia 

266,206 

172,499 

+5» 5 


4,U20 

2,666 

+ 74 3 


685 

31 a 

+ S4-0 

SIkha ,. 

2,S2S 

81 

4-2,650 6 


23 

32 

—33 4 


36 

53 

+fl-l 


4,OSS 



Uinera 

770 

2 

-S 39,100 


248. Over one-third of the Hindus are found in North Bihar, where they Hindus, 
number nearly 12 millions, or more than the aggregate for both South Bihar 
and Orissa. Proportionately, the Hindus are iu greatest strength in Orissa, 
the holy land of Hinduism, in which they account -for 97 per cent, of the 
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_ hfagpur Plateau is last with 72 per cent. Siuce 1901 the Hindus hare increased 

by neai’ly 4i iier cent., hut except in the Chota Nagpur Plateau (12 per cent.) 
the proportional growth has been very small, for North Bihar registers an 
increase of a little orer 1 per cent., South Bihar of a little under 1 jier cent., 
and Orissa of only half a cent. 

Musalmans. 219. Purnea alone contains nearly a quarter of the total number of Mnsal- 

rnans resident in Bihar and Orissa ; the figures for this district bring up the 
proportionate strength of the Mnsalman population in North Bihar to 16 per cent. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the followers of the Propljet are relatiyely 
more numerous in N orth Bihar, which has long been the home of Hinduism 
and Brahman domination, than in South Bihar, where there are old Muham¬ 
madan Centres such as Patna and Monghyr. In Orissa, where the Afghans 
ruled for sexeral centuries, they cannot claim more than 2''7 per cent, of the 
population, which is less than the figm’e returned for the Ohota Nagpur 
Plafcea^n (iiS per cent.). The Kishauganj subdivision of Purnea is the most 
distinctively Musalman part of the Province, Islam being the religion of 
two-thirds of its inhabitants. The general rate of increase since 1901 is I per 
cent., which is shared in by all parts of the Province except South Bihar, In 
this latter division the Musalmans have sustained a loss of nearly 3 per cent,, 
\vhich is accounted for by the mortality produced by plague and other 
diseases among those who are resident in its towns. 


Animisis. 


.-Christians. 


Other religions. 


250. All hut 70,000 of the Animista are inhabitants of the Ohota Nagpur 
Plateau, which, as remarked in the Census Beport of 1901, “ is the home of 
numerous non-Aryan tribes who were never properly snbingated either by 
the early Aryan invaders or by the Pathan and Mughal Emperors, or indeed 
by any outside power until the advent of the British. They have thus 
preserved m their mountain fastnesses an individuality in respect of tribal 
organization, Religion, and language which their congeners in the plains have 
long since lost. Those aboriginals who adhere to the primitive beliefs which 
go by the name of Animism are found in the greatest strength in the Santal 
Barganas and Eanohi, which between them contain nearly half the total 
number; but proportionately they are most numerous in Singhhhum, where 
percent, of the population. Since 1901 there has been 
Climbers, which is duo partly to the natural 
^ ^ prolific races and partly to variations of practice in recording their 

2ol. All but 10,000 of the Christians are Indian converts and their descend¬ 
ants, the great majority of whom were 
enumerated in the Chota Nagpur Plateau. 
Thc_ marginal statement shows their 
dislrihutioii between the principal denomi¬ 
nations : Oraons, Mundas, Kharias and 
, ,T , . , Sfintals account for nine-tenths of the 
,, , the last ten years numerous conversions have been made 

O^cf o -sSpf Tl Christians has risen by 

claims 53 InTS; 7”^° f 

one mit of evpvt State of Gangpur 31,93-i. In Banclii, where 

bvafrim^Zb^V ^las been made 

Kerri The outnumber the 

Tn lom u ®f Christianity in Gangpur is even more remarkable 


Bomau Catholic 
Luthoran 
Anglican 
Baiitist 
PrQshyfceiian 
Methodist 


total number. 


113,257 

99,376 

32.242 

10,863 

1,074 

1,169 


who 


taBd in tie latter lodi^. are nearly h 
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of SravaM, the Sanskrit word for “a kearer/’ wkicli was used by tke Buddbists 
^ ^iiow applied to a caste of Oriya weavers. More 

tlian Jiali tbe total number of Sikhs are inhabitants of Shahabad, the maiority 
belonging to the town of SasararUj where a Sikh community has been establish¬ 
ed lor many generations. They are Agraharis by caste and mostly traders by 
occupation^ and have traditions pointing to migration from the Puniab, while 
physic[ue and features point to a northern origin. Most of the Jains are 
Marivan immigrants engaged in mercantile pursuits, but there are also small 
sacred slirines in Patna and Hazariba^bj where nearly one-fourth 
of the total number were enumerated. 


PHYSICAL 
AND political 
GEOGRAPHY. 


25o. Bihar and Orissa loses heavily by the balance of migration, for it Mio-ration. 
sends out nearly 2 millions of its inhabitants to other Provinces, and receives 
only 410,000 in exchange. This, however, does not reju’esent a permanent loss, 
as most of the emigrants leave their homes only for a time in order to find more 
lucrative employment on the fields, roads and railways, or in the mills and 
factories of other Provinces. Though temporary, the exodus of the people 
causes a heavy drain on many of the districts. Over one-fifth of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Sambalpur and Banchi were enumerated outside the district limits; 
the Santal Parganas and Singhbhum send out over one-seventh, and Saran, 

Patna and Angnl over one-tenth of their inhabitants. There are only four 
districts where immigrants outnumber emigrants, vis., Manhhum, where the 
excess is due to the influx of labourers to the coal-mines, Puri, where it is 
accounted for by pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannalh, and Champaran and 
Purnea, two sparsely populated districts, which still largely depend on new 
comers from other districts for the development of their arable waste. Immi¬ 
grants are also in excess in the Orissa Pendatory States, where extensive areas of 
cheap cultivable land are attracting colonists from adjoining areas; their net 
gain from British districts is over 200,000. The movement of the people is 
mainly eastward, for 1|' million, or one-thirtieth of the total population, of the 
Province were present in Bengal at the time of the census, and nearly 400,000 
were enumerated in Assam. The emigrants from the Chota Nagpur Plateau 
mostly move to the north-east, 320,000 being enumerated in North Bengal, 
and over a quarter of a million in Assam. Those from North Bihar for the 
most part follow the lino of rail into North Bengal, whereas those from 
South Bihar make their way to Calcutta apil the industrial centres in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, which also attract a growing number of workers from Orissa. 

264. There is a marked disparity of the sexes in the actual population, SeJt. 
i.e., the population actually enumerated in each district, for there are 
1,043 females to every 1,000 males, and females are in excess in every 
district except Purnea, Patna and Manhhum. To a certain extent the 
relative paucity of males is due to emigration, as the stronger sex 
fiumishes the greater number of the emigrants; hut tbe same feature is 
also found in the natural population, i.e., those born in the Province 
and enumerated either inside or outside its limits. Even in their case 
females outnumber males in every district except Purnea, Patna, and 
Gaya. The inhabitants of a large portion of the district first named 
have affinities to the Bengalis, among whom males are generally in 
excess. In the latter two districts the deficiency is to be attributed partly 
to -plague, to which females are more liable than males. The number 
of deaths from plague in Bihar and Orissa during the five years 1905- 
1910 represented 11‘7 per mille of the female population and only 7'5 
of the male population. The proportion of females is highest in the 
most purely Hindu tracts, i.e., Orissa and North Bihar; hut the latter 
is closely followed by Ohota Nagpur, which has a large Auimist population. 

South Bihar, where the Musalmans are relatively most numerous, has 
the smallest proportion of females, viz., 990 per 1,000 males. 

255. The mean age, i, e., the average age of the persons who were Age 
alive on the date of the census, depends largely on the proportion of 
young children and old persons to the total population. It has increas¬ 
ed during the last decade, and is highest in Bibar. It is lowest in 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau, which is inhabited mainly by prolific aboriginal 
races, in whose villages swarms of young children may be seen. Eemales 
have a higher mean age than males, partly owing to the emigration of 
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'^GEO^'r^PH^^ ^ large number of adult males. During the last ten years there appears 

_ to have been an increase in fecundity as eTitlenced by the proportion 

of children per 100 married females of the child-bearing age. The in¬ 
crease is common to all parts of the Province except Darbhanga, "which 
suffered from famine in 1907 and 1009, Balasore, "where infantile 
mortality" is abnormally high, and the Chota Nagpur Plateau as a 
"whole, and Singhbhum and the Santal Parganas in particular. 

256. In the population as a whole, half the males and half the 
females are married, but there is a considerable difference bet"ween the 
sex proportions for the unmarried and the widowed. Of the males 44 

per cent,, but of the females only 32 per cent., are unmarried. Only 

1 out of 20 males is widowed, whereas 1 of every 6 females is a 
■wido"n": there are, in fact, 3 wido"u's to every widower in the Province, 
All but 6 per cent, of the females' and 18 per cent, of the males 

arc either married or widowed when they have attained the age of 15. 

After 20 years of age only 1 "woman in 40 remains unmarried; a large 
proportion of these spinsters arc prostitutes, or are debarred from matri¬ 
mony by iihysical infirmities, though a certain number are genuine 
spinsters belonging to the higher castes whose marriage has to he deferred 
in consequence of the dif&culty of procuring suitable bridegrooms, Early 
marriage is still largely practised, 128,000 children under 6 years of age 
being retiumed as married and 8,000 as widowed, while 3,000 infants 
under 1 year of age have gone through the marriage ceremony, and 
550 have lost thoir hahy h'U.sbands or wives. It is most prevalent in 
North Bihar, where 3 out of every 10 girls are married between the 
age of 6 and 10, and is but little less common in South Bihar. It is 
comparatively rare in Orissa, only 1 in every S3 girls at this age having 
oontractecl a marriage. 


Languages. 


257. The languages spoken by the indigenous inhabitants belong to one or 

other of -.i.i.:- ^ 


Eattily. 

Number I 
o£ speators. 

Ratio per 
mille. 

Indo-Etiiopean... 

36,081,000 

913 

Aiish’o-Asiatio ... 

2.659,000 

67 

Bravidiiii 

785,000 

20 


three linguistic families, as 
shown in the margin. The languages 
of the Indo-European family consist 
mainly of Hindi and Urdu, Oriya 
and Bengali; the Aiistro-Asiatic family 
comprises the Muncla languages; while 
the Dravidian languages are principally 
represented by the tribal languages 
Known as Oraon, Malto, and Eandh, 

Hindi and Urdu were returned as their language by nearly 25 
million persons, or two-thirds of the people. In the great ma'jority of 
cases, however, the real language is that known by linguists as Bjhari 
ot which there are three main dialects, viz., Maghi,' Maithili and Bhoi- 
puri Oriya is spoken by 7,820,000 persons, or one-fifth of the population - 
outside Orissa it is currmt only in Singhbhum and the Ohota Nagpur States. 
Bengali is spoken by a little over 2^ million persons, or 6 per cent, of the 
people ; the border districts of Purnea, the Santal Parganas, Manblmm 
and Singhbhum contain over nine-tenths of the total number. Over 2^ 
milhons returned or other of the Munda languages as their mother- 
tongue. The home of these languages is the Ohota Nagpur Plateau, where 

inhabitants. , Santali (including Karmali 

whom ^ 1 1,419,000 persons, 

has 4^^090 71-^ enumerated in the Santal Parganas. Munclari 

nl® ,7i lepresentativcs, who are chiefly found in Eanchi 1350 000) 

=»■ 3X 

and Olmtn w T confined to Singhbhum, and the Orissa 

Do ctT 1 States. Singhbhum alone contains two-thirds of the 

Ho speakers and m the Orissa States they are mainly found in Keonihar 
and Mayurhhan], the borders of which march with Singhbhum The Hos 
have retained their tribal tongue to a remarkable de|ree, ali but 2 000 
of them still using it as the language of daily life TTie LXr 

Sm? W ri Kliaiia UOT.oijOJ i» Marly L 

same, but the former has been largely abandoned by the Bhumij, of Aom 
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Insane .. 
Deaf-mutes 
Blind 
Lepers ■<. 


4,552 

27,718 

41,251 

17,835 


■where insane persons 


three-fifths ha'Ve adopted some Aryan form of speech, whereas 76 per cent, of geography. 

the Kharias retain their tribal language. The most important of the Dravi- - 

dian languages is Oraon, which is spoken by 559,000 persons, of whom 358,000 
are found in Eianchi. The States of Ealnhandi and Daspalla and the district 
of Angul are the chief places in which Kandh is current, containing all but 
9,000 of the total number (137,000) that still speak it. Elsewhere the Kandhs 
have largely given it up in favour of Oriya. Malto, however, the language of 
the Maler, or Sauria Paharias, holds its own, the tribe speaking it almost to a 
man. The Gond language is fast disappearing, as the Gonds have become 
Hinduized and adc^ted the tongue of them Hindu neighbours : at this census 
it was returned by only 4,000 out of 236,000 Gonds. 

258. Insanity is comparatively rare in Bihar and.Orissa, the number of Infirmities, 
insane persons being only 12 per 100,000 : there 
are 2 insane males to every insane female. The 
number of deaf-mutes is six times as great: this 
infirmity is most common in North Bihar, an area 

are least numerous, and specially rife in Champaran, 
where deaf-mutes represent no less than 17 per 10,000. Blindness is the most 
widely spread affliction, 1 out of every 1,000 persons having lost his or her 
sight. Its incidence is greatest in Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Monghyr (tvhich 
make up) the natural di-vision of South Bihar) and Manbhum, in all of which 
the proportion of blind persons is 14 or more per 10,000 of the population. 

There' has been an increase in the number of Mind persons since 1901, but 
proportionately it is less than the general groivth of poopulation. Leprosy is 
compoaratively rare outside Manbhum, which is one of the leper centres of 
India, and the sea-board districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Pnri. These 
foui‘ districts contain one-third of the lepers in the Province. In 
Manbhum this loathsome disease is distressingly common, the pro¬ 
portion of lepers to the total population being 13 per 10,000 ; in the other 
three districts the average is 10 per 10,000. During the last thirty years there 
has been a general decline in the number of lepers, which affords ground for 
the belief that this affliction is becoming less common. 

259. The test of literacy prescribed at this census was somewhat higher Education, 
than that of 1910, as it was laid do-vvn that no one should be entered as liter¬ 
ate who could not both read and write a letter to a friend. In spite of the 
higher standard imposed, there has been an increase of 109,000 or 81 per cent., 
in the literate piopulation.* Even with this increase, however, only 1|- million 
pgersons or 41 loer cent, of the population, have learnt to read and write. Low 
as this latter figure is, it is higher than that returned for the United Provinces; 
on the other hand, it is far less than those recorded by Bengal and the other 
two Presidencies. Of the literate population, 1,434,000 are males and 76,000 
are females. One in every 13 males can read and write, but among the 
females only one in every 250. Orissa is far more advanced than any other 
part of the Province, 1 out of every 16 of its inhabitants having at least the 
rudiments of learning. In South Bihar the literates coastitute one-twentieth 
of the pgopulation, while in North Bihar the proportion is under 4 per dent. 

TbeBoeotia of the Province is the Chota Nagpiu'Plateau, where only 1 in 
every 36 can read and write. Three districts stand in a class by themselves, 

Patna and Balasore, which share the first place, 6‘8 pier cent, of their inhabi¬ 
tants being literate, and Cuttack, which is but little inferior, with a ratio of 
6-6 pier cent. In only one other district, vi^., Puri, is the proportion over 5 
per cent. In the Eeudatory States and in no less than six districts, viz., Oham- 
paran, Hazaiibagh, Palamau, Singhbhnm, Angul and Sambalpiir, it falls 
oelow 3 pger cent. 

As regards religions, the males are relatively more and the females less 
generally educated among the Hindus than among the Musalmans. The latter 
are most backward in North Bihar, which contains two-fifths of the total 
number of Musalmans. Elsewhere the general average of literacy among the 
Muhammadans is higher than among the Hindus. Eelatively, education is 
spreading faster among females than among males, the ratio of increase since 
1901 being 55 per cent, among female literates, and 7 per cent, among male 


* In calculatin' 
arc not ayaiial^le, 


' tlie increase, Sambalpni' and llie Pendatoiy States are excluded, as statistics ior 1901 
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literates. The actual number of females able to read and write is still, how- 

_ ’ ever only about oue-twentietli of that returned for males. It is noticeable, 

moreover, that Tvliile there has been an increase of per cent, among tne litj 
crates aged 15 and over, the increase among children of school-going age (5 
to 15 3 is barely 3 per cent., though the gro’tvth of general popnlation of that age 
amounts to 5 per cent. Some allowance must be made for tho higher standard 
imposed at this census, but, even so, it appears that tho spread of education is 
not keeping pace with the growth of the younger generation. 

Occupations. 260. At this census occupiatious have been classified according to a neiv 

scheme prepared by the Census Commissioner on the basis^ (Jf a soliome drawn 
up by M. Bertillon. All occupations are grouped in 4 main classes, which are 
subdivided into 12 siih-classes, 65 orders, and 169 groups. The main statis¬ 
tics are given in Table VI at the end of this chapter, where they are arranged 
by orders and snb-classes. 

The great majority of the pieople are dependent on agriculture and cog¬ 
nate pursuits. Pasture and agriculture form the means of subsistence of 37 
millions, or five-sixths of the total population. No less than 30_millions arc 
dependent on cultivation, 22 millions, or 67 per cent., being cultivators, two- 
thirds of a million, rent-receivers, and millions, or 19 per cent., farm servants 
and field labourers. The number who obtain a livelihood from industries is 
nearly 3 millions, representing 7 per cent, of the population; while If 
millions, or 4 per cent, subsist by trade. Employment in the public force and 
public administration provides for nearly a quarter of a million, or 115,000 less 
than “Transport ”. Those who subsist by professions and the liberal arts are 
more numerous, aggregating nearly 400,000 or 1 jjer cent., but domestic service 
is still more important, providing for 2 per cent. General labourers, w'hoso 
description of their occupation was insufficient to allocate them to any other head 
aggregate 889,000, while tho total for unproductive occupations is under 200,000. 

A clearer conception of the present state of organized industries and 
manufactures may be gathered from tho results of the indiLstrial census, hold 
concurrently with the general census of 1911, by which statistics were obtained 
of concerns (such as mills, factories, mines, etc.) employing 20 hands oy 
more and of the number of their employes. The Province is still backward 
from an industrial point of view, for the total number of industrial and manu¬ 
facturing works is only 583, and of employes 180,000. The extraction of 
minerals, rather than the conversion of raw material into finished produots, is, 
moreover, by far the most important branch of industry. The mines number 
256, or over two-fifths of the concerns, and they give employment to ].06,000 
persons, or two-thirds of the lahom- force; the poroportion claimed by the 
collieries alone is four-fifths of the former and nearly half of the latter. Tho 

only other impiortant industrial con¬ 
cerns are indigo plantations, which, 
as shewn in the margin, number 119 
and employ 30,680 persons. The 
latter figure includes those employ¬ 
ed directly by the factories in cul¬ 
tivation, as well as in the inann- 
factmo of indigo. It would have 


Class. 

Number. 

Eijiployo.s. 

(1) ColUerieg 

199 

80,878 

(2) Indigu plautptious 

H9 

30,680 

(3) mica mines 

6? 

10,840 

(■1) Railway norlishops 

7 

10,269 

(5j TiiiiLer yards 

0 

9 630 


been far greater bad the industrial census been taken in the manufacturing 
season : as it was, mauy of the factories were not at work, ancl were conse¬ 
quently excluded from the returns, while in others the labour force was only 
a fraction of what it would be later in the year. Excluding mines and iudigo 
plantations, the total number of industrial and manufacturing works in the 
whole Province is 208 with 44,000 operatives, half of whom arc at Avork in 
Pailway workshops and timber yards. 
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1,7U|J 

2,793 

1,378 

1.417 

34,925 

i7,066 

17,860 

408 

252 

100 

333,003 

109,104 

108,488 

199,743 

98,845 

109,897 

1,330,357 

043,849 

083,508 

531 

SIS 

303 

17 

133,328 

65,2K 

08,082 

1,786 

1,024 

763 

186.706 

4.3,07S 

4,3,031 
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ne 

81 

70 

61,158 

25,032 

25,536 

177,473 

87,418 

01,955 

607,630 

250,981 

S17„569 

186 

110 


57,669 

82,776 

7,671 

29,761 

45,081' 

4,463 

28,1116 

37,096 

3,209 

7,763 

4 500 
8,290 

3,913 
2,.164 
4,127 

3,S7l 

2,136 

4,073 

34883 

209,958 

886,992 

17.139 

lOi.177 

187,201) 

17,111 
104,77!) 
109,792 

85 

70 

C)5 

57 

30 

13 

20 

41 

10,577 

9,100 

7,417 

38,440 

19,177 

19,303 

499,762 

347,439 

353,383 

1,813 

1,003 

10 


14,970 

1,607 

6,379 

881 

6,691 

726 

38,422 

18 

19.169 

8 

10,253 

10 

437,702 

62,888 

217,652 

29,717 

229,020 

32.313 

1,812 

1,002 

SIO 

22 

23 


♦ OIUEHS INCLFDE-1^44,086 (mile 3 , 068 , fEDialG 2,013], Sill watale I,lit, femals 1,081', Emlalilst 1,037 (mile 1,031 Ima’.cJTS), B olimo 515 (railcSW, 
femils 267], Zoraosliinn 35 (male 3S, female 10) and Jlinor ?J5 (male 103, female 302), 
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1,414 

213 
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631 
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1,686 

2,426 
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36 
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01 

321 

.15 

3,431 

90 
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16,1 

7 

1,105 
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4,631 

371 

6,110 
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1,926 
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211 

32 

2,265 
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2,414 
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16,312 
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03 
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2,996 
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2.011 
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2,928 

E,747 
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1,810 
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4,59.1 
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4,901 

3,704 
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7,653 
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1,095 
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2,850 
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7,783 
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8.709 
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6,860 

6,314 

1,882 

605 
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2,270 
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12,380 

816 
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9,726 

2,700 
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3,301 

3B1 

6,389 

721 

8,761 

686 

03,096 

2,677 

2,627 

2,494 

i« 

83 

7 

286 

10 

368 

12 

2,866 
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179 
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261. On the ocoasion of the Coronation Hurhar held at Delhi on the 12th Territorial Re- 
December 1912, His Imjierial Majesty the King-Emperor announced the trans- distribution, 
fer of the seat of the Government of India from Calcutta to Delhi, the creation 
at as early a date as possible, of a Governorship for the Presidency of 
Bengal, of a new Lieutenant-Governorship in Council administering the 
areas of Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa and of a Chief Commissionership for 
Assam. 

a| 

The constitution of the new Province was determined hy a Proclamation, 
dated the 22nd March 1911. It was to include the districts of Bhagalpur, 

Monghyr, Purnea and the Santal Parganas in the Bhagalpur Division, and 
the whole of tho Patna, Tirhut, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa Divisions ; it was to 
he called the Province of Bihar and Orissa; Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, K.C.s.i., 
was apjiointed to be its Lieutenant-Governor; and tho 1st Apiil 1912 wns speci¬ 
fied as the date from which it would come into existence. 


262. The orders of the Secretary of State on the proposals for the revision Revision of the 
of the strength of the Indian Civil Service for the Province of Bengal were strength of the 
received early in the year. Their effect was to sanction tho creation of three lud*®” Civil 
aiipointments in the superior cadre of the Indian Civil Service thereby raising Service. 

the total to 90, and of eight temporary appointments in the inferior cadre in excess 
of the standard scale to he absorbed gradually as new superior appointments 
were added. This was exclusive of the appointment sanctioned for the Judge- 
ship of Manbhum-Sambalpur and the total strength of the service including 
this appointment was fixed at 194. 

263. A change in the policy of Government was initiated in regard to the Higher Magis« 
grant of higher magisterial powers to Sub-Deputy Collectors. In August 191], terial Powers 
the Commissioners of Divisions were authorised to recommend, in exceptional 

cases, Sub-Deputy Magistrates who hitherto could only exercise the powers of 
Magistrate of the second or third class, for investment with first class powers. 

264. In August 1911, the normal staff sanctioned for employment on Revision of the 
general duties at the headquarters station of each district in Bengal was revised, normal staff for 
The fresh distribution coincided in the main with the proposals for the reorgani- the headquarters 
zation of the Indian and Provincial Civil Services mentioned above, but some ‘stricts. 
modifications were introduced after furtlier consuKatiou with the Commissioners 

of Divisions and in particular it was found that the strength sanctioned for 
the headquarters of the Sambalpur district according to this scale was insuffi¬ 
cient for the ordinary requirements of the district administration and an 
additional appointment was created in the seventh grade of Deputy Magistrates 
and Deputy OoUectors, so as to admit of an extra officer being posted there. 

266. Since the close of the year the sanction of the Secretary of State has Retention of the 
been obtained to the permanent retention of the Board of P\,evenue for the Board of 
'Province of Bihar and Orissa with one Member and a Bill to give effect to this Revenue, 
arrangement is under consideration. 


BELATIONS WITH TE.IBHTAE.Y STATES AND EEONTIEE AEEAIES, 
Political States oe Chota Nagette. 


[Eeport on theso States for 1911-12 by the Commissioner of Chota Nigimr.] 

[Tuso States. —[1) Seraikela ; area 449 sqnare miles ; population, lOB, 125 ; income, Es. 1,16,973 ; 

Chief, I?aia Hilit Norayan Singh Deo Eahadat, aged (.3. (2) Kliaisawan ; area, 1C3 square miles , popula¬ 

tion, 3S,SO0 ; income Es. 48,725. The Chief, Sri Siiram Chimdra Singh Deo. .aged 21. ranks as a Tliaknr, 
and having completed his ediicaiion at Eaikurnar College, Haipnr, ie now undergoing training in the details 
of administratifc work. The States pay no tribute and hare no military force. They aie boih under the 
direct supervision lof the Deputy Commissioner of SinghbLum. Both Chiefs are cadets of the Porahat 
family.] 

266. The Seraikela State was administered hy its Chief, while the Kharsa- Administration, 
wan State continued under Government management owing to the minority 
of the Chief. The Minor Chief is now being trained in tEe duties of administra- 
' tion under the supervision of the Manager and has recently been vested with 
the power of a Magistrate of the 2iid class within the State. 
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Revenue. 


267. TIic percentage of collections in the Saraikela State, rose from Sl'ili per 
cent, in the previous year to 6G‘7 in the year nncler review, while in Kharsawan 
it fell from 96-9 to 96'6. In Seraikela a modified form of the certificate pro¬ 
cedure of British India had to he adopted in some cases for the realization of 
rents. In Kharsawan no coercive measures were taken. The receipts under 
excise decreased in both the States. The decrease in the Seraikela State is 
reported to he due to the opening of an excise shop at Sakohi in the district of 
Singhbhum, which is within three miles of the border of the State, and that in 
Kharsawan to the decrease of fees at auction sales. 


e 

Material condi- 268. Brom the agricultural point of view the year was a favourable one in 
tionofthe Seraikela. The outturn of rice in that State is reported to have been 7S per 
peop e. Kharsawan the outturn was 10 to 12 annas of a normal crop. The 

public health was generally good in both the States. No organized emigration 
is allowed from these States, but voluntary emigration is not forbidden. A large 
number of eoohes from Kharsawan emigrated to Kalimati to work at Messrs. 
Tata & Oo.’s Iron and Steel works. 


Administration 269. There Was a decrease in both the States in the number of persons 
oi Justice, brought to trial during the year. The decrease was chiefly in offences affecting 
the human body. In Seraikela there was a decrease in the average duration 
of civil and execution cases and a slight increase in that of revenue cases, being 
61-92 and 51 days against 69-91 and 61 days, respectively, in the previous 
year. lu Kharsawan there was an increase in the average duration of all 
classes of cases. 


Jails. 


Fores ts. 


270. The jail population shows an increase'in Seraikela and a decrease in 
Kharsawan. The new jail building in Seraikela is reported to have been still 
under construction. 

271. There was considerable decrease in income frem forests in Seraikela; 
the receipts during the year being Ks. 7,688 against Es. 16,122 in the previous 
year. The scheme for the preservation of tho forests in Kharsawan, sanctioned 
uy Government, is being gradually given effect to and the work of demarca¬ 
tion will, it is expected, he finished during the course of the current year. 


TEIBUTAEY AND PEUDATOEY STATES OE ORISSA. 


[Report on the Stales for 1911-12 by the Commissioner of Orissn,] 

[Number of States 21; aggregate area, 28,016 smiare miles j population, 37,98,0,83; 
gross income Es. 62,77,292.] 

Administration 272. During the year under review there were six States under the- 
and Land Reye- administration of Government, viz., Bonai, Hiudol, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, 
Nayagarh and Eairakhol. To these were added Mayurhhanj and Bal-Lahera 
towards the close of the year. As a result of the close attention which has of 
late years been given to the matter of proper collection of land revenue, out 
of the M States of the Orissa Agency, eight showed an improvement over 
last year; in four States the collections showed the same percentage as in the 
previous year and in twelve States there ^va,s a falling off. In the States, 
under the administration of Government the percentage of total collection 
on total demand was a very satisfactory feature. It was as high as 100 
per cent, in Bonai, Kalahandi and Eairakhol. In the States under the 
administration of their o-wn Chiefs the percentage was good though not so 
high in all cases. 

Settlement, 273. The settlement operations in the Gangpur State were completed during 

the year and the new rents assessed were fully realized. Besides Gangpur, 
settlement operations were actually in progress in Bonai, Keonjhar, Kalahandi, 
Hindol, Athmallik, Sonpur, Talcher, Tigiria, Patna and Khandpara and' 
the first seven States are reported to have made better progress during the 
year under review than in the preceding year. In Tigiria the sudden death / 
of the Settlement Officer retarded the progress of the settlement. But the 
operations are reported to have so far advanced that the Chief, with the 
help of the De-wan, will be able to complete them shortly. 
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PHYSICAL 

274. Tliere was an increase of 235 in the nuinlier of cases reported to the geography. 

Police as compared with the previous yoai-, which was contributed by 15 - 

States. On the other hand, nine States showed a decrease. The largest Crime, 
increase in the number of reported cases occurred in Sonpur and Xayagarh, 
which was by 148 and 130, respectively. The largest decrease, of 308 ease.s, 
which occurred in Mayurbhanj may be accounted for by bettor surveillance 
of bad characters, improvement of the chaukidai’i system and appointment 
of a British Officer as Superintendent of the State Police. Generally speak¬ 
ing the year was marked with a decrease in cases of robbery and dacoity. 

Increased attention was paid to improving |the administration of the police 
force both in the States under’ Government and also in those which are 


under their own Chiefs, and the result has been satisfactory. The general 
tone and morale of the Police is yearly improving and the general conduct 
of the force has been good. 

275. There was a decrease of 24 in the total number of cases brought to AdministratiorL 

trial during the year under review as compared with the figures of the ot Justice, 
previous year. This is said to be due chiefly to the greater care udth which ' 

the courts have issued summons on complaints. The average duration in 

police cases for all the 24 States of the Agency fell from 7'93 days to 
fl'32 days, and in complaint oases from 16-62 days to 15'26 days. 

The total number of civil suits for disposal was 12,080 against 12,288) 
showing a decrease of 208 suits in all. The decrease -was largest in Keonihar 
and Gangpur. It is satisfactory to notice that the year’s working of the 
administration of civil justice shows a further remarkable improvement as 
regards promptitude in disposing of suits. The average duration of contested 
and imcontested oases was 56-46 and 29-33 days against 60-91 and 30’81 days, 
respectively, in the previous year. 

276. The daily average population in the jails in the Agency as a whole 
increased from 55'47 to GO'78, though there was a decrease in the average 
population in 11 States. The most noticeable feature in the administration 
of the jails is the really substantial progress made in many States in tho 
shape of new buildings and additions to and improvements in the existing 
huildiugs. The improvement of jail industries aud training of prisoners 
have been given clue attention and fair progress made. The discipline in 
the jails is reported to have been well maintained and the conduct of the 
prisoners and of the jail staff was better than before. There was no escape 
during the year. The Political Agent testifies to tho general good conduct 
of the prisoners who receive proper housing, clothing, feeding and medical 
attendance. 


The prisoners in all tlie State jails are reported to have received the 
benefit of the gracious clemency of His Imperial Majesty on the occasion of 
the Imperial Coronation Durbar. 

'277. The total income derivedfrom forests amounted to Bs. 8,12,185 against Forests. 
Bs. 7,16,905 in the previous year, showiug an increase of Its. 96,280. This 
increase was shared liy IS States, especially Bairakhol, Mayurbhanj aud 
Keonjhar. The remaining six States, viz., Baramba, Bonai, Gangpur, Kala- 
handi, Pal Lahera and Pi,aupur showed a decrease. The Agency T'orest 
Officer completed a detailed examination of the forests of Bonai, Kalahandi 
and the Patna States. He also prepared forest rules for the administration 
of the Hindol, Keonjhar and Nayagarh foi-ests, which have received approval. 

A very satisfactory account had been received of the work done by the 
Agency I’orest Officer which folly justifies the wisdom of creating this 
appointment. There was happily no friction with the people regarding 
forest administration. A good start has been made in tho direction of placing 
the forest administration on a scientific basis with a properly trained staff. 

The Chiefs are also realising the imicortance of expert advice and up-to-date 
methods of forest administration. 

278. There was an increase of Bs. 32,234 in the total excise revenue which 
was shared by IG States, the remaining eight States showing small decrea.ses. 

The States of Balahandi and Patna used to suffer formerly liy considerable 
smuggling, of indigenous ganja from the Jaypur zainiudari. But this 
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^GEOGRA^HY^^ smuggling lias beea stopped to a large extent by the action taken by *t]ie 

“_ ' GoTemiaent of Madras in prohibiting the cultivation of a in the Jaypux 

Agency tract. This measure has resulted in an increase of ganja revenue in 
these States, 


Public works. 279. The total expenditure on puhliC’ works during the year under review 

was Es. 9,80,119 against Es. 9,54,447, showing an increase of Es. 25,672. 
The steady increase in the expenditure under this head bears testimony 
to the active interest taken by the Chiefs in erecting good public buildings 
and improving communications. The Chiefs are also alive to the necessity 
of providing irrigation works as a preventive measure against‘the occurrence of 
famine. Generally speaking there was an improvement everywhere on 
modem lines both in communications and buildings which is highly credit¬ 
able. 


•« 

MateriaS condl- 280. The year was fairly prosperous from an agricultural point of view, but 
tion oi the people, |.jjg previous year. A long broat in the rains from the 

close of June hampered agricultural operations. Subsequently crops in the 
villages on the bank of the Mahanadi in the States of Daspalla, Narsingpur^ 
Ehandpara and Athgarh were damaged by floods. The outturn of winter 
rice was only 11 annas on an average. The stocks in hand were ample and 
trade brisk. The condition of the people was good. 

Public health. 281. There was no outbreak of epidemic disease. Most of the States are 

provided with good dispensaries at headquarters and several of them have 
good dispensaries in the interior. During tha year under report two new 
dispensaries were opened in the States of Kalahaudi and Gangpnr. Vacci¬ 
nation and re-vaccination continued to .spread rapidly and to gain popularity 
and a further satisfactory advance was made in this direction during the 
year. Seven female vaccinators wore successfully employed in the States of 
JMayagarli, Narsingpur, Hindol and Nilgiri. Pan vaccinators were employed 
in Daspalla, Hindol and Talcher as in the previous year to deal with low- 
caste people. 


Education. 282. The number of schools rose from 2,072 to 2,092, showing an increase 

of 20. The total number of boys and girls attending school rose from 68,707 
to 73,309. It is satisfactory to note that attendance in the schools is becoming 
more regular. The system of training girls as village mistresses is reported 
to have made fair progress. There is, however, room for improvement in the 
matter of female education, the number of girls attending schools being very 
small in comparison with that of boys. 


CONDITION OP TUB PEOPLE. 


[Roport fltt tlie Lmd Esnenae AdministJatioTi, 1911-13.] 


Patna Division. 


Tirhut Division. 


Bhagatpur 

Division. 


Orissa Division.' 


283. Owing to a succession of good harvests a steady improvement in 
the condition of the people was maintmned. Inter-district immigration showed 
no appreciable variation but there was more emigration from Patna, as coolies 
were recruited there for five colonies against three in 1910-11. 

284. AU the main crops of the year under report were excellent; there 
was a marked fall_ in prices and the material condition of the people, mo-st of 
whom derive their livelihood from agriculture, was consequently .good. There 
was practicaUy no immigration into the districts of Saran, Mn'zaffarpur and 
Darbhanga. People emigrated temporarily as usual from the districts of this 
oivisiou to tlio labour centres of Bengal and Assam. 

285. The year under review was the third year of a succession of splendid 

crops due to timely hut not excessive rainfall, with the result that the people 
continued prosperous. Prices of food-grains, however, ruled a little higher than in 
the previous year, which shows, that tiiere were large exports. The rate of wages 
was almost stationary, except in some towns where it has risen, particularly in 
the case ot ordinary coolies, ' 

286. The crops were not quite so good as in the previous year but the con¬ 
dition of the iieople remained on the whole satisfactory, A large number of 
poor agriculturists and landless labourers went as usual to Calcutta in search 
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KB.iLIZATION OB THE EEVENUE. 


[Report on tte land Heyenue Administration of the Pxovinoe of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1911-12.] 
Collection of land 288. The total number of estates paying laud revenue rose to 102,629, the 
revenue. increase, 865 on the previous year for the area now constituting the Province, 

being mainly due to partitions. The current demand of the year vras 
Es. 1,50,05,919 or Es. 3,184 in excess of that of the previous year. The per¬ 
centage of total collections on total demands amounted to 97'62 which was 
slightly less than that of the previous year. The percentage of total collections 
on current demands and of current collections on current demands amounting, 
respectively, to 99’68 aud 98'25 fell short of last year’s figures 100'19 and 
98'35. The remissions of land revenue allowed during the year amounted to 
Es. 31,309 or Es. 13,769 more than in 1910-11; this was chiefly due to 
acquisition of lands for public purposes, diluvion, surrender of holdings, 
deterioration of soil and cancellation of settlements already made. 

289. In comparison with the previous year, the number of defaults in the 
payment of land revenue increased in all divisions excepting Orissa ; but out 
of 9,526 estates, shares and interests which became liable to sale for the non¬ 
payment of Government revenue 378 or 3'9 per cent, were only actually sold 
in the whole Province as compared with 391 or 4'2 per cent, in the previous 
year. Of the total number sold 199 wei’e whole estates and 179 shares. The 
amount realised by sale was Es. 2,36,280 or 11 times the Government revenue 
of the properties sold as against 7 times in 19.10-1911. There were 84 appeals 
preferred to Commissioners against sales, of which 19 were successful, while 
recommendations for the annulment of sales on the ground of hardship were 
made to Government in 9 cases. 


Operations of 
the Sale Law. 


Redemption of 
land revenue. 


Miscellaneous 

revenue. 


Sale of 

Government 

estates. 


Payment of 
revenue and 
rent by money, 
orders. 


290. Thirteen petty estates were redeemed during the year; the total 
^venne of these estates was Rs. 18 and the price realised on redemption was 
Es. 221. '■ 

pi. The total collections of miscellaneous revenue, including receipts from 
^rest lands iii Government estates, amounted to Es. 7,22,740 against 
s. 11,06,983 in the previous year. The decrease occurred mainly under the 
pads, survey and settlement charges, sales of Government estates, grazing 
lees m Angul and tolls on sabai grass in the Santal Parganas which are 
no longer credited as revenue. Eecoveries on account of survey and settle¬ 
ment amounted to Es. 6,56,669 as compared with Es. 8,96,627 in the nreced- 
ing year. 

f estate or of a share in such estate took place 

au-area of 16'02 acres were 
so cl one of these measuring 8 apes was sold subject to a revenue demand of 
ns. i±b , tile remainder were sold revenue-free for Es. 3,698. 

293. Tie aurnber ol mone.v-oriera anil the amount ol land rerenuo 
TTSS “1asninat 1,53,M5 


±ts. 11,4)0,069, respectively, in the previous year. The 
remittances exceeded Es. 60,000 in nine districts and in 
amount was mpe than a lakh of rupees. There was again 


aggregate of 
five of them 
an increase in 


and 

and 

the 

the 

the 

and 


--‘x ALUJXXl- .Llit 

“O’ley orders, the amounts rising from 21030 
Es. 0,78,081 m the preceding year to 21,819 and Es. 3 87 326 resnootivelv 

Road and Public , 294. Compared with 1910-11 [he enimenf c t-i 

Works Cesses. 60,37,731) increased by Es. 43 210 due Sev^ 

of Mnnoilivn mid Riior,„i. ^ 1 cnieny to revaluations of portions 

Mon^hyi and Bhagalpur districts; but the actual collections were less than 
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those of the preceding year by Rs. Ijti3,741, the percentage falling from 102’2 
to 9S'4. The prevalence of plague in Graya, the introduction of the sy.stem of 
amalgamated land revenue and oess accounts in HuzalTarpni' Avhcre the zamin- 
dai's ivere under the impression that payments on account of laud revenue would 
not be accepted if cesses remained in arrears, and large payments made in Dar- 
bhanga after the close of the year are the principal causes of this decrease in 
collection. In six districts, however, the collections exceeded the presvrihed 
standard of a hundred per cent, on the current demand. 


Chap. II. 


ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION OF THE 
LAND. 


293. The Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, I of 1859 was extended. Certificate 
during the year, to the portion of Boinchee Trust Estate in Balasore. The total procedure, 
number of certificates issued on account of all demands, inclnding those for 
cesses, decreased from 94,340 to 86,852; the decrease was shared by all the 
divisions. The number of ca.ses disposed of amounted to 85,367 as compared 
with 90,707 in ■ the preceding j^oar. The numlior of cases pending at the 
close of the year was 25,313 of which 3,696 case.s were more than six mouths 
old. 


296. Thirty-nine thousand eiglit liuudred and .sixty-three apxilications Land 

were made during the year for the registi’ation of succession to proprietary Registration, 
interests in laud by purchase, inheritance, gift or otherwise of which 36,430 
were granted before the close of the year. The number of old interests 
removed and novr interests recorded were 43,505 and 51,080, raspectively. 

There was again an increase in the total number of recorded interests in 
the Province which was 854,630 as against 847,049 at the beginning of 
1910-11. In Sambalpuv, 290 mutations were registered under section 126 
of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, XVIII of 1881. The registers 
are generally reported to be in good order. In Patna, Register D is being 
revised after comparison with the settlement liliewats. The expenditure on 
account of Land Registration work amounted to Rs. 10,324 and the fees 
realised under Section 64 of the Land Registration xlct to lls. 1,263. 

297. The number of partition cases instituted was 366 as against 259 in the Partition, 
previous .year ; but the number of disposals fell off from 301 to 284- with the 

result that the totiil number of pending cases at the close of the year increased 
from 9l7 to 999 of which 466 were more than two years old. The Estates 
Partition Act. V of 1897, in its present form, offers innumerable opportunities 
for obstruction and delays are unavoidable in contested cases; moreover, in the 
districts of the Tirhut Division, the subdivision of some estates has now 
reached such a stage that it is necessary for the revenue o£6.cer either to refuse 
partition or form estates, which .scarcely deserve the name consisting as they 
do of small blocks scattered throughout the parent estate. The amendment of 
the Act is under consideration. 


SURVEYS. 


[Bepoil o£ ilie Survey Ileimi-tiuont, Eiliar iiiul Orissi, for the year ending the 30tli September 1912,] * 

298. The outturn of traverse sim-ey during the year (not inclnding Outturn for the 
the Ganges cUara Special Survey} was 2,962 sguai-c miles. The special year, 
demarcation. survey of the Ganges diara was continued during the year 

under report. It is being undertaken with a view to providing maps which 
will show permanent marks and other prominent marks in diara tracts, 
also the modern survey, and Revenue and diara Survey boundaries. The tract 
dealt with’ covers the Ganges diara, from Patwuli in Patna, to a point opposite 
jVEokameh Ghat in Monghyr, and is about, 56 miles in length measured 
along the main channel of the river. 

The report on the working of the Drawiug Office shows satisfactory 
results. 

299. No innovation of any importance has been effected during the year. Administrative 
Ail the expenditure of the year under rejJort is a little above normal, as it and other 
includes the cost of giving retrospective effect to the re-organization scheme of changes. 

the ministerial and menial establishments, which was sanctioned during the 
■year. 
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control of IliBtriot Officers and Commissionera of Divisions,] 


General. 


Land Revenue 
Settlements. 


Bihar. 

South Monghyr. 


Patna. 


Shahabad, 


300. Survey and settlement operations ivere in progress during the year in 
10 districts of the Province. The area cadastrally sm-veyed was 2,662 square 
miles. Preliminary records were written for the same area. Records were 
prepared for attestation in 4,363 square miles, attested in 4rl22 square miles 
and finally published in 4,90V square miles. The rents of 48,531 tenants were 
settled and the expenditure for the year amounted to Ks. 11,35,411. 

301. By far the most important work under this head—Laud Revenue 
Settlements—was in connection with the resettlement of the Khurda Govern 
ment Estate comprising 833 square miles iu the district of Puri, the term of the 
last settlement of which extended up to October 1912. Under Bengal 
Government Notification No. 1808T.R. dated 16th October, 1911, the oper¬ 
ations in this estate were undertaken. The annual milan leliasra operations 
in this estate had practically brought the records up to date down to October 
1910 and in the present proceedings it is only necessary to collect informations 
of the mutations that have occurred since that date, to survey all new recla¬ 
mations and to make enquiries into encroachments in order to arrive at up- 
to-date records of the holdings. During the cold weather of 1911-12 good 
progress was made in bringing the records up-to-date, and in preparing fair 
copies of the khatians. As soon as the attestation is completed in the cold 
weather it is proposed to prepare fair rent schedules. 

The operations in the Bichitrapur Government estate in the district of 
Balasore were completed dining the year. The cultivated area and rental 
have risen from 2,267 acres and Rs. 4,699 to 2,468 acres and Rs. 6,273, respec¬ 
tively. 

302. The survey and settlement operations in the district of South Monghyr 

were completed during the year with the exception of the Section 112 pro¬ 
ceedings in inspect of the estate of Bahu Sukan Singh, which proved to be 
a troublesome work. This Estate is the first area in which Section 112 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act has been applied. The proceedings have since been 
completed with the exception of a few cases covered by injunctions obtained 
by the landlord from the Civil Coiu't and have disclosed some radical defects 
in the law and procedru'e which will bo considered during the next amendment 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act. > 

303. The operations in the district of Patna had reached the last stage, 
which comprised the disposal of case work under sections 106,106 and 40 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act and recovery of costs. In the settlement of fair rents 
under section 105, enhancements were allowed on the grounds of rise in prices 
and excess area. The increase in rents did not exceed 11 cent. The 
demands for dahiali were held to he illegal and disallowed. To contest this 
finding the landlords filed section 106 suits which were tried and dismissed. 
There was au appeal to the Special Judge who, without entering into the 
legality or otherwise of the demand, has since decided that the Revenue 
Officer preparing the record-of-rights was not authorised to scrutinise the same 
as Ms sole duty was to record existing conditions. 

304. Taking into account the progress achieved since the inception of the 
operations iu the district of Shahabad in 1908, cadastral survey and preliminary 
re cord-writing in thanas Ariah, Buxar, Dumraon, Shahpur, Piro, Bikramganj, 
andfMohania were completed and were in progress in thanas Dehri and Sasaram. 
Attestation, draft publication and disposal of objections of all these thanas 
except the last two were completed before the close of the year; case 
w'ork and settlement of- rents were done for a considerable area. Owing 
to the minute subdivision of jiroprietary interests, the record of these 
interests as well as the verification of the numerous revenue-free estates 
was found extremely arduous. The disputes about po.ssession and title were 
very numerous and keenly contested, the parties being often found to 
be armed with conflicting Civil Court decrees. The most important question 
dealt with was the status of the tenants known as guzashtadars. The term 
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usasMadars, specially in tlie Dumraon Eaj area; generally connoted fixity 
f rent, thongli, detailed enquiries, in some cases, stewed that the tenancies 
"were merely occupancy holdings with no fixity of rents. Owing to the 
ohjections preferred mostly by the Dnmraon Baj, the entries about fixity 
of rent, in respect of such tenancies, had to he revised in some cases in the 
light of the detailed enquiries made in connection with the objections. 
Settlement of fair rents under section 106 was made in a large number of cases, 
the enhancements being allowed mainly on the ground of rise in price and 
excess areas, amounting to below 7 per cent, of the existing rentals. N'umerous 
long-standing disputes were satisfactorily cleared up with the help of section 
1090, which appears to have been very advantageous to the parties. In hold¬ 
ings held on produce rents, it was found that the landlord’s share was half 
the produce in most cases, though in the case of transplanted rice the common 
system was for the landlords to take only ftbs of the produce. Some commu¬ 
tations of rents were effected, the rents settled being moderate. 
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305. The survey and settlement of the difficult area of Elilla Bishunpur Killa Bishuupur. 
was completed during the year. The settlement of rents appears to have been Cuttack, 
accepted by the parties as no appeals Avere preferred. The cases under section 

106 concerned mainly rent-free claims. 

306. The rent settlement work in pargana Dhalbhum in the district of Dhalbhum. 
Singhbhum was completed dm-ing the year. A commutation of produce rents 

was also made. The results of the combined fair rent settlements and commu¬ 
tations may be represented briefiy as follows ;— 


1 

Tothl ia'e\loa.s Tcub ol tliu 
pntgana. 


Total settled and recoKied rent. 


1 For first!] voyeurs. 

Forsccond five jeaia. j 

Tor tliird fiTB yOavs. 

Hupeeg 1)36,'236 -phts 26,785 | 
maunds of paddy plun \ 
6)268 mauHcls of rico. 

i Rupees 1)82,912 phix 
6,737 raauTids of paddy 

1 pins 861 maunds of 

1 rico. 

I 

Eupees 1,89,220 £lus \ 
6,737 uiavmds of i 

paddy plus Sill ■ 

iimunda ot rice. 

Rupees 1,93,627 plus 6,737 
maunds of paddy SCI 

luaunds of rice. 


307- Attestation proceedings in parganas Barahbhum and Patkum in the Manbhum. 
district of Manbhum rvere completed and fair rent settlement u-as in progress 
when the year closed. Some test oases have been decided and the decision 
appealed against to the Commissioner of the Division. Some difficult suits 
were disposed of, the most important being those relating to the status of 
tahidar ghatwals. The landlords claimed that tliey were resumable seiwice 
tenancies while after very full and detailed enquiries it was decided by the 
Bevenue Officer that they were non-resumable khuntjeatti holdings. The 
decision of the Eevenue Officer has been upheld.by the Divisional Commissioner. 

. 308. The survey and settlement operations in Hie district of Hazaribagh ivere Hazaribagh. 
initiated in 1909. Cadastral survey and preliminary record-writing were com¬ 
pleted in about 5,000 square miles while attestation, draft publication and 
disposal of objections ivere completed in a little over 3,000 square miles. 

The fi.rst area taken up was the Paresnath Hill covering an area of 25 square 
miles where the difficulty about the rival claims of the Digambarand Swetambar 
Jains to the lease of the hill necessitated the taking up of the area* in advance 
of the rest of the district. The operations resulted in throwing much light on 
this vexed question. 

The settlement operations, so far, reveal that the tenanti-y are mostly 
backward and are in a generally oppressed condition which from sheer force 
of habit they continue to acquiesce in. The condition in the thikadari villages 
is miserable. The raiyats were as a body under the heel of the landlord and 
absence of litigation was due to the ignorance of tho tenants and their despair 
of successful resistance to the landlords in the courts. It was found to be a 
common practice with some landlords to bring no rent suits but to evict any 
tenant whose rent was in arrears. Cases have been found where the cash rents 
of an entire village were exchanged by the landlord for half produce rents. 

Illegal enhancements were found in almost every village. Though the ineid- 
•ence of legitimate praedial conditions ivere generally light, the claims for illegal 
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abwls made the situation' too trying for the tenants. On the borders of 
Manbhiiui serf cultivators known as Tcamias were found. A raiyat whose 
ordinroiy credit is exhausted will borrow money from a landloi’d or well-to- 
do raiyat and engage himself generally by a written contract to work conti¬ 
nuously for his creditor hy way of interest upon the loan. The so-called 
loan really represents the price for which the man sells himself to perpetual 
service, because it is obvious that a man in his position can never repay the 
money. 'The Tcamia agrees not to work for any one except his creditor or 
master; his ivife and duldren are also the creditor’s servants. The purchase- 
mo]iey is generally from Rs. 20 to 40, a strong man or a married anan getting 
’more than a weak man or a bachelor. It is said that the position becomes 
hereditary, the son continuing to carry the father’s debt. The kamia gets 
from 5 to 10 cottahs of land for his own oultivatiou and some payment ia 
kind proportionate to the amount of work done by him. 

The operations in the district have thus not been started too soon. The 
record of the rights of the teuantiy under the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act 
has amply safeguarded them. The percentage of non-occupancy rniyats 
has now been found to be about 1 per cent. In the wilder parts of the 
district the village headmen system, so common elsewhere in Chota Nagpur 
and in the Santa! Parganas, was met with. In the areas bordering the Bihar 
districts conditions ajiproach those obtaining i]i Bihar. 

Orissa Revision 309 _ revision settlement operations in the districts of Balasorc, Cuttaok 
ett ement. of completion. Some case work under sections 40, 

106, 108 and 108A only remains to be done. The records audunaps of'these 
districts have now been brought up to date. Pair ronls have been settled 
in the course of the operations for about 20,000 tenants and the increase in 
rents allowed was mainly on account of new reclamations. 

Agreeably to the views of the Secretary of State contained in his Despatch 
No. 18, dated 21st Pehruary 1911, the annual mahitenance experiment in the 
district of Balasore was abandoned and arrangements were made for starting 
the triennial maintenance .scheme. The districts of Balasore and Cuttack 
were divided into circles and a staff of a superintendent and recorders em¬ 
ployed. Khanapuri was not completed when the year closed. The opera¬ 
tions comprised 1,887 villages with nearly 14 lakhs of plots. As this work 
too has proved expensive and arduous the question of a further extension of 
•the operation is under the consideration of thd Governmout of India. lu Sam- 
halpur the work of maintemmee continued to be satisfactory. The North 
Bihar mutation offices continued to work at a loss and their abolition is 
under contemplation. The record of mutatiou in the Government estates 
was on the whole fairly adequate and some improvement has been noticed 
in the work concerning the Wards’ Estates. The inspection of rent rolls 
in Government and Wards’ Estates is reported to have been satisfactorily 
made- 
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UtiliMtion of 310 . In all areas which have been cadastrally surveyed and settled, the maps 
Land Records, and records continue to render invaluable help in almost all branches of 
the administration though there is still room for their ■wider use in some 
branches. In criminal cases involving disputes about possession, the records 
and maps have been of great assistance, and such cases are steadily declin¬ 
ing in surveyed and settled areas where they were common before those' 
operations were commenced, 

j. Officers appear to have bestowed much attention on the main- 

• tenance of boundary marks and several cases of missing and lost marks 
ha-ve been brought to notice and steps taken for their restoration or repah's. 
A fund for the maintenance of boundaiy mai'ks has been constituted in 
Government order No. 1451T.B,., dated 20th Septomher 1911, from amounts, 
recovered for siirveyed and settled areas along with ordinary survey and 
settlement. Costs and allotments are made,from the fund' for the .up¬ 
keep of the marks. 


WASTE LANDS. 


Nil. 
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[Lfind Eoveniie Administration Report of Biliar and Orissa for 1011-12.] 


312. The total number of estates under direct management, including Number and 
those of prirate indiyiduals, was 278, with a current demand of Es. 16,59,733. management. 
The percentage of cost of management on the current demand was S'5. 

There were few changes of any importance in the system of management. 

The estates in Earljhanga are few and scattered and the cost of managing them 
is consequently very high; it was therefore decided to sell some of these estates 
to reduce the establishment. Some of the ihaoli lauds in Gaya were conTerted 
into tenancies paying a money rent. 

313. The total expenditure on miscellaneous and sanitary improvements improvements, 
was Es. 1,13,832, or Es. 248 less than in the previous year. The total 

unspent balance amounted to Es. 14,266. 

314. The total expenditure on education in the estates was Es. 26,739 Education, 
against a Government grant of Es. 19,916; the excess expenditure, which 
occurred mainly in Cuttaoh, was met from the grant for primary education 

and from money contributed by local bodies. Special measures were taken to 
improve female education in Cuttack with the result that there was an 
increase in the Banki Government Estate of ten schools and of 612 pupils, 
of whom 366 were girls. 

315 The actual expenditure on roads and communications amounted to Roads and 
Es. 73,849 which exceeded the 1-^ per cent, grant by Es. 42,530, the balance Communications, 
being met from District Board or other local funds. 

316. Good harvests in the Patna, Tirhnt and Bhagalpur divisions brought Condition of 
about a considerable improvement in the material condition of the raiyats raiyats. 
generally. In Monghyr, the rabi crop was damaged by the strong Avest tvind 
which blew almost continuously throughout the whole of March and the 
tenants in the Supaul subdivision of Bhagalpur suffered from floods. The 
continued depression of the lao market affected the condition of the tenants 
in Gaya and in the Palamau Government estate and in the Kolhan a qiartial 
failure of the rains did some damage. The jioorer classe.s, however, found 
work at Messrs. Tata and Company’s Works at Sakchi and at Selai, where 
the Bengal Iron and Steel Company are working their iron mines. With these 
places to resort to and the nigh wages paid, the labouring classes had a 
prosperous year. Plague occurred in the Government estates of the Patna 
and Tirhut divisions but was less severe than in the previous year. 

WAEDS’ AND ATTACHED ESTATES. 


[Report on tlie Administration of Wards’ and Attaclied Estates for tlio yeir 1911-12,] 

S17. The number of estates under management at the end of the year was Number of 
172 as compared with 180 at the close of the preceding year. During the estates and the 
year 97‘9 per cent, of the revenue and cesseS due to Government were paid. P^y'i’ent of 
The heaviest defaulters were again the estates in Patna; but instructions 
have been issued to the managers of these estates not to withhold payment 
except ^n absolutely unavoidable circumstances. 

318. 76’7 per cent, of these dues were paid as against 78 per cent, in the cesses 

preceding year. ‘ The total unp.aid balance at the close of the year amounted to superior 

Es. 56,556. The balances were heaviest in Maksudpur in Gaya, in Siiraipura 
No. I. in Shahahad and in Murho in Bhagalpur. 

319 The collection of rent and cesses duo to the estates increased to 98 '6 per Collection of 
cent, of the current demand as compared with 92‘9 per cent, in the preceding f^nts and cesses, 
year. The standard of 100 per cent, was exceeded in the Tirhut, Bhagalpm- and 
Orissa divisions ; there was an improvement in the Patna division where the per¬ 
centage rose from 74 to 84'7 during the year. Thesurvey and settlement 
operations in Hazaribagh interfered with holle^ions in that district as they 
preventedihe raiyats from leaving their homes to earn money elsewhere and the 
recovery of settlement costs had a similar effect in Eanchi and in Manhhum. 
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320. The outstanding balances under this bead amounted to Rs. 78,41)940 

— or 116'8 per cent, of the current and 49’5 per cent, of the total demand against 

Balances of 108'8 per cent, and 49'6 per cent., respectively, in the previous year. The 

rents and cesses p^lances exceeded the current demand in the Patna division (328'7); in the 
due to estates, remaining divisions the percentages were 51'6 in Tirhnt, 73'8 in Ehagalpnr, 
18 in Orissa and 74‘2 in Chota Nagpur. There was a decrease in the number 
of certificates filed during the year in all the divisions except Patna and it was 
most marked in Orissa. The number of disposals was 70 per cent, of the 
certificates filed and the amount realized was 44 per cent, of the demand 
against 42'66 per cent, in the previous year. A similar decrease occurred 
in the number of civil suits instituted during the year on behalf of Ward’s 
estates; 3,186 cases were disposed of out of 5,776 instituted, and the 
amount recovered was Rs. 46,148, 

321. The percentage of the cost of management on the current demand 
was 11'6 against 10’6 in the preceding year. Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur 
were again the only divisions in which the cost did not exceed the standard 
of 10 per cent. There was a satisfactory decrease to 12-3 per cent, in Orissa, 
but in Tirhnt the percentage rose to 13'4. Management charges were 
higher (11-4 per cent.) in the Patna division owing to the entertainment of 
special and better paid establishments. 


jVpinageineat 

charges. 


Improvements. 


Education of 
the wards. 


Tenancy Acts. 


Rent-receipts. 


322. The total expenditure on schools, dispensaries and works of improve¬ 
ment was Rs. 3,64,697 against Es. 6,58,336 in the previous year. The Commis¬ 
sioner of Tirhnt sanctioned the expenditure of Rs. 10,660 for starting an 
experimental farm and has under consideration the opening of a cattle- 
breeding farm, in the Bettiah estate. On the whole the agricultural experi¬ 
ments conducted in the various estates were attended with ^ood results. 

323. The arrangements made for the education of the warda and the 
results attained continued to be satisfactory, 

REVENUE AND RENT-PAYING CLASSES. 

[Land Esvsmio Administration Eoport, 1911-12. Divisional Miscellaneous Soports, 1911-12.] 

324. The Bengal Tenancy Act is in force in the greater part of the Prov- 
ince. Some of its provisions have also been extended to the districts of 
Luttack, Balasore and Pun in the Orissa division. The Act continued to work 
^oothly. The Ohota Nagpur Tenancy Act (Bengal Act VI of 1908), also work- 

yielded excellent results and, throughout the 
Chota Aagpur division, is being wisely and cautiously administered. A Bill 
to consolidate and amend the law relating to landlord and tenant in the districts 
of Cuttack, :^ri and Balasore of the Orissa division was passed by the Bengal 

1912. But. being actuated by 
important pohtical and administrative considerations the Governor-General 

+ to withhold his assent 

from the measure and to leave It to the Government of Bihar and Orissa to 
introduce a measure regnlatiug the relations of landlord and tenant in OriLa if 

on the chapter 

this Provirr*^ awaiting discussion in the Legislative Oounoil of 

cease?fn “ Government presses has practically 

cheaper rates 

SEe stillpalm-leaf and other 
f ■ • of the zammdars in the Orissa division The 

practice of giving p am paper receipts is stiU largely in vogue S Cbhanua 

Purnea although the record-of-rights elSs wfth uncommon in 

record-of-riffbts in Pafnn ^ ^ -.r, ,preparation of the 

a great extent disaDnearpri’an^f-h fw withholding printed receipts has to 
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326. No change in the local jurisdiction of the rarious rent laws adminis¬ 
tered hy He venue Courts took place during the year. The total nnmherof suits 
of all kinds instituted in the Orissa division rose to 40j641; the increase is 
attributed to the vigorous measures adopted by a large number of landlords in 
the district of Cuttack to recover arrears of rent. In the Chota Nagpur 
division, 9,722 suits for arrears of rent were instituted during the year. 


Chap. II. 
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Reot-suits. 


The instructions of the Board of Revenue regarding the use to be made 
of the record-of-ri^ts in the trial of rent-suits were duly observed. It is 
satisfactory to notice the improvement that has been effected in the disposal of 
such suits in the Chota Nagpur Division. 

327. The relations between landlords and their tenants were on the whole Relations 
of the normal kind. In Cuttack, in certain localities, they were slightly between land- 
strained owing to the revision settlement which occasioned disputes between 
the landlord and tenants in respect of bhag cultivation and anabadi lands 
reclaimed by the tenant. Certain zamindars attempted to realize rent from 
their tenants in excess of the settled rent. In Hazarihagh the working of 
the Settlement Department, brought to light serious and wide-spread 
abuses of the familiar type connected with illegal enhancement of 
rent, illegal abwabs, withholding of rent-receipts and the use of forged papers 
in suits relating to land. 
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CHAPTER IIL-PROTECTION. 


Legislating Authority. 

328. The local legislative authority in Bengal, ivhioli has hitherto 
included Bihar and Orissa, was the Bengal Legislative Council established 
by proclamation of the Governor-General of India in Council published iu the 
Calcutta Gazette on the l7th January 1862. The proclamation was made in 
exercise of powers conferred by section 44 of the Indian Councils idet, 1861, 
and it toot the form, contemplated by that section, of extending to Bengal the 
provisions of that Act touching the making of laws and regulations for the 
peace and good government of the Presidencies of Port St. George and Bombay. 
The proclamation was declared to take effect from the 18th January 1862, and 
the first meeting of the council was held on the 1st Pebruary in that year. 

329. The council at first consisted of twelve members and d President, 
namely, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the members being nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor with the sanction of the Governor-General. By 
section 1(2) of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, the Governor-General in Council 
was empowered to increase the number of members up to a maximum of 
twenty, and by a proclamation, dated the IGth March 1893, the number was 
increased to twenty, all being nominated, as before, by the Lieutonant- 
Governor with tb.e sanction of the Governor-General. By regulations made 
under the Indian Councils Act, 1892, it was provided— 

(1) that not more than ten of the twenty members should be otficials; 

(2) that nominations to seven seats should be made on the recom¬ 

mendation of (ffl) the Corporation of Calcutta, (6) such 
Municipal Corporations or group or groups of Municipal 
Corporations (other than the Corporation ot Calcutta) as the 
Lieutenant-Governor might proscribe, (c) .such District Boards 
or group or groups of District Boards as the Lieutenant-Governor 
might prescribe, {d) such association or associations of land¬ 
holders as the Lieutenant-Governor might pre!?crihe, (e) such 
association or associations of merchants, manufacturers or 
ti'adesmen as the Lieutenant-Governor might prescribe, and 
(/^ the Senate of the University of Calcutta, each of these 
six bodies having at least one councillor nominated upon its 
recommendation, and the District Boards two councillors ; 
and 

(3) that tho Lieutenant-Governor might, at his discretion, nominate 

persons to the remaining seats so as to secure a fair repre- 
sentatiou of the different classes of the community. 

By the Indian Councils Act, 1909, two important changes were mado 
in the constitution of the council. The principle of direct elections was 
introduced, and the maximum number of members was raised from twenty 
to fifty. By regulations made under this Act on the 16th November 1909, it 
was provided— 

(1) 'that twenty-six members should he elected as follows :— 


Ey the Corporation of Calcutta ... 

... 1 Member. 

33 

UniverBity of Calcutta 

... 1 „ 

93 

Municipal Commissioners ... 

... 6 Members. 

33 

District Boards 

, ... 6 „ 

33 

Landholders 

... 5 „ 

33 

Muhammadan community . , 

4 „ 

33 

Bengal Chamber of Commeroe 

... a 

33 

Calcutta Trades Association 

... 1 Member. 
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(2) that not more than twenty-two membeis should ho nominated by the 

Lieutenant-Goyernoi’, with the sanction of the GoTcrnor-General, 
and that of these members— 

(а) not more than seventeen might he officials, and 

(б) two should be non-official persons to be selected—one from the 

Indian ctjmmercial community and one from the planting 
community, and 

(3) that the Lieutenant-Governor might with the sanction of the Governor- 

Geiwal nominate two more persons, whether officials or non- 
offioials, liaving expert knowledge of subiects connected with 
proposed or pending legislation. 

The regulations thus authorised the constitution of a council of the 
full number of members allowed by the Act,, , fifty. To this number 
should he added the President himself and the Member-s ol the Bengal 
■Executive Council, who are ex-officAo members of the Legi.slatlve Council 
by virtue of section 3 [4) of the Act. The regulations declared that the 
power of nominating officials was not to he exercised so as to produce an 
official majority. They also contained provisions as to the qualifications of 
candidates for eleotiou, the making by elected and nominated members 
of an oath or affirmation of allegiance to the Crown, hye elections, corrupt 
practices at elections, the quorum at meetings of the council and other 
matters, and they increased from two years to three the term of office of 
members. Section 4 of the Act provides for the appointment of a Vioe- 
President of the council. The first meeting of the council, as constituted 
under the new Act and regulations, was held on the dth January 1910. 

The administrative changes announced by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
at the Delhi Durbar necessitated the formation of a new legislative council 
for Bihar and Orissa, hut the regulations were not published till late in 1912 
and the council has not yet met. 
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330. The legislative authority of the Bengal Council was declared by Legislative 
the proclamation of 1862 to extend to all the pirovinces, districts and places powers, 
administered by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, The council had power 
to make laws for the peace and good government of these territories, and 
for that purpose to repeal and amend any laws and regulations made before 
the 1st August 1801, by any authority in India ; but it might not make 
laws which in any way affect any Act of Parliament {see the Indian Councils 
Act, 1861, sections 42 and 48). The implied prohibition to repeal or amend 
laws made after the 1st August 1861, by any authority in India was removed 
by the Indian Councils Act, 1892, section 6, which authorises local legislatures 
to make such repeals and amendments with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. It was further provided by section 43 (read with section 
48) of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, that the Bengal Council may not, 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General, make or take into 
consideration any laws for any of the folffiwing purposes, namely :— 

(1) affecting the puhhe debt of India, or the customs duties, or any 

other tax or duty imposed by the authority of the Government 

of India for the general purposes of such Government; 

(2) regulating any of the current coin, or the issue of any hills, notes 

or other paper currenoy ; 

(3) regulating the conveyance of letters by the post-office or messages 

by the electric telegraph within the Presidency ; 

(4) altering in any way the Penal Code of India, as established by 

Act of the Governor-General in Council, No, 45 of 1860 ; 

(5) affecting the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of 

His Majesty’s subjects in India ; 

(6) affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty’s 

rnilitary or naval forces ; 

(7) regulating patents or copyright; or 

(8) . affecting the relations of the Government with foreign princes or 

states. 
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331. Esvised rules for tlie conduct of legislative business in the Bengal 
Legislative Council were made by the Council on the 18th January 1890, and 
some new rules were added in March 1904). 

332. Acts passed by the Bengal Council were subject to the assent of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Governor-General, and no such Act has validity 
until the assent of the Governor-General has been signified to, and published 
by, the Lieutenant-Governor; if the Governor-General withholds hi.s assent the 
reason therefor must be signified by him to the Lieutenant-Governor in writing 
(seethe Indian Councils Act, sections 39, 40, 48). Any Act made by the 
Bengal Council might be disallowed by the Crown {see Indian Councils Act, 
sections 41, 48), or may be repealed or amended by an Act of the Governor- 
General in Council {see ib., section 22), or by a regulation made by the 
Governor-General in Council under the Governmenb of India Act, 1870 (33 & 
3i Yict, c. 8, s. 1.) 

333. Legislation was not the only function of the Bengal Legislative Council. 
By section 2 of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal was empowered to make rules for authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement of the Government of Bengal, and the asking of 
questions at meetings of the council, but it was provided that no member 
should have power to submit or propose any resolution or to divide the 
council in respect of any financial discussion or the answer to any question. 
This section was repealed in toto by the Indian Councils Act, 1909, by section 
5 of which the Lieutenant-Governor is required to make rules for the same 
purposes and also for the discussion of matters of general public interest. at 
meetings of the council. Eules under the new Act were made in December 
1909 and are described below. The roles for the council in Bihar and Orissa 
are likely to be very similar. 

334. The rules for the discussion of the Financial Statement provided in 
the first instance for the preliminary consideration by a finance committee 
of the council of the distribution of the funds which are available under the 
budget for expenditure which may be described as optional. The committee 
consisted of twelve members of the council, six of whom are nominated lay the 
Lieutenant-Governor and six elected by the non-official members of the 
council. It was directed that tabular statements should be laid before it 
showing— 

{a) the opening balance of the provincial account; 

(J) the estimated provincial revenue under the various major heads of 
account; 

(c) the estimated provincial expenditure, under specific major heads, ou 
existing establishments and schemes, and on now schemes, the 
cost of which is not considerable or which the Local Govern- ' 
ment considers to be of an absolutely obligatory character; 

{d) the amounts available for maximum recurring expenditure and for 
total expenditure upon other now schemes, the latter being 
provisionally included under a head“TJnaEotted Expenditure”; 

{e) the estimated closing balance; and 

(/) a memoi’andum detailing as fully as possible the manner in, which 
the Local Government proposes to allot the sum available 
for total expenditure on new schemes as in clause {d) above 
and also indicating, if thought desirable, alternative methods 
of distributing this expenditure. In respect of each suggestion 
thus made, the maximum recurring expenditure, and the 
total expenditure—(a) recurring and (6) non-recurring—which 
it is proposed to incur in the next financial year, is stated 
separately. 

_ The finance committee submitted' its report to the Local Government 
indicating the changes which it recommended in the draft Pinanoial Statement, 
upon receipt of which the Local Government might revise the statement as 
they thought fit. A report was then submitted to the Government of India 
stating the modifications suggested. ' ' 
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After revisioii by tKe Government of India the draft was reprinted under 
the title of the Revised financial Statement, and after circulation to members 
of the council was laid before the council for discussion, being introduced and 
explained in sections dealing with the receipts and expenditure under particular 
heads, by the members in charge of the different departments concerned. 
Members might then move resolutions relating to entries in the statement, 
subject to certain restrictions which bar certain matters for discussion. Time 
limits were imposed for speeches, and the President was empow'ered to assign a 
limit of time for the discussion of all resolutions or of any particular resolu¬ 
tion. "When resolutions were carried, they had effect only as recommendations 
to the Lieutenant-Governor. 


The next stage was to amend the Einancial Statement with reference to 
resolutions carried in council and accepted by the Lieutenaut-Governor and 
to any special circumstances not previously foreseen, and to submit it to the 
Government of India. The statement in the form in which it was finally sanc¬ 
tioned by that Government, was known as the “Budgit.” This was circulated 
'to members of the council, and was open to general discussion in council; but 
no resolution might be moved upon it, and it was not submitted to tbe vote. 
The discussion was limited to those branches of revenue and expenditure which 
are under the financial control of the Local Government, and the President 
was again empowered to presoribe a time-limit for speeches. 


335. The rules for the asking of questions admitted of any member of the Questions, 
council asking any question on any subject, except matters affecting Poreign 
States or Native States and matters under adjudication by any court of law. 

Some restrictions upon the form of questions also are imposed and ordinarily 
ten days’ notice of questions is required. The President was empowered to 
disallow any question without assigning any reason other than that it could 
not be answered consistently with the public interest or that it should be put 
in another legislative council. Questions were printed in the list of husine.ss, 
and were taken as read, but the an.swer.3 were delivered at length. A member 
who had asked a question might put a supplementary question for the pur¬ 
pose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding which a request for 
information had been made in his original question. The ofacial member in 
charge of the subject-matter, however, might decline to answer a supplemen¬ 
tary question without notice, and the President had pow'er to disallow any 
supplementary question without assigning reasons. The President was also 
cmpo'VYcrBd to riilo tbat s.ii answer to S' ejuestion entered in tlie list of busi- 
ness for the day should he given on the ground of puhhc interest, even though 
the question may have been withdrawn. No discussion was permitted iii 
respect of any question or answer. The President was empowered to assign a 
limit of time for the putting and answering of questions. 


330. The rules for the disoussiop of matters of general public interest 
admitted of any member of the council moving a resolution on any subject, 
-with certain restrictions designed to prevent fruitless discussion and certain 
restrictions as to form. Pifteen days’ notice of resolutions was orchnanly 
reauired The President was empowered to disallow any resolution -without 
assi°'niTi<^ any reason other than that it could not be moved consistently with the 
public interest or that it should be moved in another legislative council. 
Time-limits were imposed for speeches on resolutions, namely, thirty imnutcs 
for the mover of a resolution, the same for the official member in ^arge of 
the subi act-matter and fifteen miuntes for other members ; and the President 
was empowered to assign a limit of time for the discussion of resolutions, oi 
of any particular resolution. Speeches might be printed and circulated to 
members in advance, and might, when the council meets, be taken as read 
The discussion on a resolution was limited to the sub]ect ot the resolution, and 
mi^-ht not extend to any matter as to which a resolution _ might not be moved. 
When a resolution was under discussion, any member might move an amend¬ 
ment. When resolutions were carried, they had effect only as recommenda¬ 
tions to the Lieutenant-Governor. 
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337 . In addition to the Prorincial Legislative Council, the Governor- 
General in Council has legislated in the past for Bengal and may do so in the 
future for Bihar and Orissa. Such legislation takes the form of— 

(1) Acts passed at Legislative meetings tinder the Indian Councils 

Acts, 1861, 1892 and 1909, and 

(2) Eegulations made in Executive Council under the Government of 

India Act, 1870. 

Acts of the Governor-General in Council affecting Bihar and Orissa 
apply for the most part to other provinces as well and as S rule affect the whole 
of British India. Some such Acts were passed for Bengal alone, but the number 
bas of late steadily diminished since section 5 of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, 
has provided a means for removing the bar which used to cripjile the powers of 
the local legislature. Eegiilations under the Government of India Act, 1870, 
are only made for backward tracts, such as the Angiil distrint and the Santa! 
Parganas, to which the Act is specially applied by resolution of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. , 

338. Lastly, Parliament retains power to legislate for Bihar and Orissa ia 
comiDon with other British possessions. 

COUESE OE LEGISLATION. 

339. Of the Acts which were passed by the Bengal Legislative Council 
during the year, two related to districts now constituting ^the province of 
Bihar and Orissa. These were the Bengal Mining Settlements Act, and an 
Act further to amend the Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act, 1876. 
The leading provisions of these are set forth in the appropriate sections of the 
summary. 

340 The Ori.ssa Tenancy Bill, which provides a self-contained agrarian 
code for Orissa, was passed after considerable debate through the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council on the 27th March 1912. His Excellency the Governor- 
General, however, was pleased to withhold his assent from the measure, leaving 
it to the Government of Bihar and Orissa to undertake such legislation as 
might be deemed expedient. 


POLICE. 


[^Report on tKe Administration of ttc Police Department for tbe year 1911. Statistics of British India. 

Part VL —^AdministiatiTs and Judicial.] 

341. During 1911 no political crime was reported from the districts that 
now comprise the Province of Bihar and Orissa and the efforts of the Special 
Department were directed principally to maintaining surveillance over politi¬ 
cal suspects and to preventing the formation of associations of an undesirable 
character. 

342. Dseful work was done by the Criminal Investigation Department. 
In addition to their ordinarjy work ofideers were employed to conduct confi¬ 
dential enquiries in connection with the Eoyal visit and the brunt of the 
police arrangements necessary for the Eoyal journeys in the Province 
fell on the department. A staff of specially selected officers and men 
were deputed to Delhi in connection with the Coronation Durbar. 
The measures adopted in _ 1909 for preventing 'thefts from running 
goods trains on the East Indian Eailway were continued during the year, and 
these in conjunction with a system of patrol resulted in an appreciable decrease 
m crime in the affected area fi-om 47 cases reported in 1910 to 20 in 1911. 
The Pinger-print and the Photograph Bureaux did very successful work. 
The Criminal Intelligence Bureau was sanctioned in July 1911 for the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal, and although the records in the department were not com¬ 
plete it gave in a few cases information of an important nature to the local 
police. 

843. Oases of rioting and unla'wful assembly decreased in all the divisions 
except Patna where the figure (120)'remained the same as in 1910. The 
figures for the Tirhut, Bhagalpirr, Orissa and Chota Nagpur divisions wer e 
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78, sf, 38 and dS against lOS, 93, 61 and 65, respcctiTely, in tho preceding 
vear. There iras a decline in the number of proceedings under section 115, 

Criminal Procedure Code, in all the divisions except Chata Nagpur, and the 
decrease in rioting shows that this had no harmful clTect. The practice in the 
use of preventive measures varied greatly in different districts. 

Dacoities and burglaries declined in the Patna, Tirhnt and Bliagalpnr 
divisions, but increased slightly in the other two divisions. The satisfactory 
decrease in dacoity from 17 cases to 6 in Shahabad was due to the successful 
prosecution of an Abir gang and to the patiols introduced in the previous year. 

The special measures taken during the last two years to control dacoities in 
Pnrnea resulted in a decrease of cases from 63 in 1909 s.nd 12 in 1910 to 8 
during the year under report. There were 6 cases of dacoity in Siughblium, 
three of which were the precursors of a rather serious outbreak in the current 
year attributed to an old Sambalpur gang of Erenga Kols. 

344. This subject received special attention and under orders passed at Charges against 

the beginning of the year all cases involving charges of ill-treatment or Police, 

torture against the xiolice are now specially rexiorted to Government. Tho 

rules for the investigation of such cases have recently been revised so as to 
ensure that a xn’omiit magisterial enqun-y shall be held into all ihe more 
serious charges; the xiarticnlars given by the Inspector-General reflect the 

dotermination of Government to have all charges against the force investi¬ 
gated fully and protuptly and offences if proved dealt with strictly; they 

show also the anxiety of the superior officers of police to give effect to the policy 
of Government. 

345. Eemands continued to be granted as freely as in the previous year. Remands of 
The Patna division shows the most dilatory ]irocedm’8 with 31 per cent, of 

cases concluded at the first 3 hearings in Shahabad, 46 in Patna, and 53 
in Gaya. 

346. The additional police parties entertained in 1910 in the villages Additional police, 
of Choramba (Monghyrj and Kissenpur fPurneaJ remained employed during 

a iiart of the year, while a force of one head constable and 8 constables was 
quartered during the year in village Chaiupur (Mnzaffarpur) to x>i’eserve 
peace. 

847. In order to remove the tendency for the chaukidar to report crime Rural police, 
to the Presidents ofpanohayats and not to the police, orders were issued 
reviving the practice of holding weekly or fortnightly parades of chankidars 
at the thana which had been abandoned. In certain selected subdivisions 
where the presidential system was in force, Circle Officers of the rank of Sub- 
Deputy Collector were introduced to control and guide the Presidents and to 
improve the working of the President panchayat system. Mr. D. Weston, i.e.s., 
was appointed to supervise the experiment. The inadequacy of the rates 
of pay permissible for chankidars and the consequent difficulty in getting 
a suitable class of men as chankidars was again a general comi)laint. In 
Shahabad an extraordinary stimulus to ax)X>lications for axipointments from 
men of respectable castes was given by raising the x>ay from E.s. 4 to Es. 6-8. 

The system of service of processes by dafadars which was in force in the 
districts of Mnzaffarxinr, Balasore and Puri as an experimental measure for 
the preceding five years was continued in those districts for another year. 

MOETALITX CAUSED BX WILD ANIMALS AND SA'AKES. 

[Report on the abovOj and measures taken, duxing 1911 for their destruction. Statistics of British Indin, 

Part V.—Aiea, Population and Public health ] 

348. The number of persons killed by wild animals during the year Wild aniniais. 
under report decreased from 875 in 1910 to 669. The decrease nns most 
marked in the Bhagalpur division where the number fell from 226 to 96. 

The number of deaths caused by tigers rose from 83 to 112 in the Orissa 
division where the presence of man-eaters was reported in the Khondmals 
subdivision of the Augul district. The total number of deaths caused by 
tigers for the whole Province was 294. Wolves were accountable for the ^ 
death of 134 persons against 216 in the previous year. In the district of 
Darbhanga'the mortality caused by these animals fell from 130 to 74. 
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349. The number of persons who died, from snate-hifca was 6,579 as against 
6 377 in 1910. The increase chiefly occurred in the Tirhut and Bhagalpur 
divisions; the high rate of mortality in the latter division_ is _ attributed to 
heavy floods which usually drive snakes to enter human habitations. Sixteen 
thotisand three hundred and one snakes are reported to have been killed 
during 1911 as against 13,363 duiing the previous year, 
by 350. Seventeen thousand two huudred and sixty head of cattle were 
killed by wild animals as agaiust 20,206 in 1910, the decrease is shared by all 
the divisions. It was chiefly noticeable in the Bhagalpur division where 
1,858 were killed as compared with 3,242 during the preceding year. 

361. The total number of wild animals destroyed during the year under 
report was 1,373 against 1,436 in the preceding year. The| number of wolves 
killed fell from 219 in 1910 to 200 in 1911 and the niimbor of tigers killed 
rose from 104 to 109 during that period. The amounts paid in rewards for the 
destruction of wild animals and snakes wore Bs. 9,391-6 and Bs. 71-15, 
respectively; the corresponding figures for 1910 wore Bs. 6,938 and Bs, 60-8. 

CBIMUSTAL JUSTICE. 

[Eeport on tho Administration of Ciiminnl Jnstioo in tho Province of Bengal dui'iiig tlio yenr Mil. No 
separate tigiiro.s arc available for Bihar and Orissa. StalisUcs of British India, Bart VI.—Administra- 
tiva and .Tudiohil.]' 

352. Eor sessions worlf, the staff consisted of 21 Sessions Judges and 1 
additional Sessions Judge employed throughout the year. Eour subordinate 
Judges were vested with the powers of an assistant Sessions Judge, They 
were employed in five districts, where they decided 18, 17, 12, 8 and 4 cases, 
respectively. Besides tlie above, temporary additional Sessions Judges were 
employed during the year in the districts of Bankura, Hooghly, the 24- 
Parganas, MuzaSarpur and Patna. 

The magisterial staff employed at the close of the year, including that of 
the Presidency town, consisted of 427 stipendiary and 956 honorary magis¬ 
trates. These figures represent an increase of 23 and a decrease of 33, re¬ 
spectively, on the numbers of the previous year. Eour special magistrates 
appointed under section 14 of the Code of Oriminal Procedure were employed 
pa oriminal work at Jessore, Khulna, Shahahad and Bhagalpur and decided 
31 eases. Of the 427 stipendiary magistrates, 257 exercised first, 117 second 
and 63 third class powers. There were 145 benches of magistrates constituted 
from among 895 honorary magistrates working during the year in the mufassal. 
Of the total, 133 were independent, aud 12 were restricted to the trial of cases 
under the Municipal Act. 

353. There were 270,547 criminal offences reported during the year, an 
increase of 16,095 on the figures of 1910. Of the total, 140,298 were uuder, 
the Indian Penal Code and 130,249 under special and local laws. These totals 
arc less by 643 and more by 16,638, respectively, than those of 1910. The 
decrease under the first head was most marked in Hazaribagh and Midnaporc 
aud the increase under the second in the 24-Parganas, Eanohi and Howrah. 

364. The number of oases found to be false, or in which complaints were 
dismissed, was 43,719, or 16'1 jier cent, of the number reported during the 
year. These figures include cases pending inquiry at the close of 1910. The 
percentago for the preceding year was 17‘2. Complaints were dismissed in 
38,705 cases, or 342 more than in 1910. The number of cases declared to be 
false after trial or inquiry was 5,014, or 407 less than in 1910. 

355. Of the total number of cases under inquiry during the year, 226,847 
were found to bo true, and of those 192,036 were brought to trial. Inquiries 
were pending at the close of the year in 10,089 oases. Compared with 1910, 
the number of cases found to be true aud of cases brought to trial, shows an 
increase of 16,361 aud 15,927, respectively. 

ORIUIHAL JUBISDIOTIOH. 

l.~~Magistrates' Courts. „ hi' 

Total cases for 356. Of the total number of cases brought to trial, 71,894 W 0 re.in the courts 
of the police and municipal magistrates in the Presidency towm, and 120,142 
in the courts of magistrates in the mufassal. 
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357. At the openiug of the year, 3,M9 oases, besides cases of lunatics, 
were pending before magistrates outside Calcutta. During the year, 120,184 
cases, including references under sections 347 and 349, Criminal Procedure 
Code, were brought to trial, and 120,146 were disposed of, 3,400 remaining 
pending at its close. Cases brought to trial were more than in 1910 hy 
4,170. Under the Indian Penal Code the increase was chiefly in offences 
affecting the public health ('1,324), and iu offences affecting the human body 
fl29). On the other hand, the decrease was most marked in offences against 
property (576). T^iere was a considerable increase in cases under special 
and local laws. The variations under the other heads call for no remark. 
An increase in number of cases instituted is rej)orted from IS, and a 
decrease from 13, districts. The increase was marked in the 24-Parganas 
(5,577), Saran (407), Gaya (398), Hazaribagh (336), and Bhagalpur (318) ; 
while the decrease was greatest in Danchi (1,209), Midnapore (765), Birbhum 
(418) and Jessore (344). The increase in the 24-Parganas was both under 
the Penal Code and under special and local laws, and was most marked, under 
the former head, iu offences affecting the public health, ,etc. 


Magistrates 
outside Calcutta. 
Cases for trial. 


The disiDosals were distributed as follows :— 



Tried regularly. 

Tried summarily. 

District Magistrates 

859 

57 

Subordinate stipendiary magistrates 

64,094 

30,386 

Honorary magistrates 

IS,014 

B7C 

Benches of magistrates 

5,811 

6,308 

Special magistrates 

31 



Of the 359 cases tried regularly by District Magistrates, 36 were decided 
in the exercise of special powers under section 34 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure by Deputy Commissioners in Chota Uagpur and Manhhnm- 
Sambalpur. This figure is an increase of four on the figure for 1910. 
In addition to the oases shown above. District and subdivisional magis¬ 
trates decided 80 cases referred to them under sections 347 and 849 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The number of cases decided during the year was more than the number 
decided in 1910 by 4,340. The increase occurred chiefly in the courts of 
subordinate stipendiary magistrates and special magistrates, who disposed of 
7,064 and 28 cases more, respectively, than in. the preceding year. The number 
of cases disposed of by District Magistrates, benches and honorary magistrates 
shows a decrease of 50, 1,634 and 1,068, respectively, as compared with 1910. 
The total number of cases dispo.sed of by District Magistrates was 496. 
The largest numbers of cases were decided hy the District Magistrates of 
Eankura (139) and Midnapore (79) and the Deputy Commissioner of Palamau 
(70). The District Magistrates of Hooghly, Jessore, Shahabad, Bhagalpur, 
Cuttack and Balasore did not dispose of any criminal oases. 


358. Of the total number of cases shown in the preceding paragraph, 1,007 Results of trials) 
were committed or referred to the sessions, and 1,19,139 were finally disposed of 
hy magistrates. In these latter, 1,68,296 persons were accused, this number 
being 4,764 more than that of 1910. Of the total, 96,087, or 67’1 per cent., 
were convicted, and 72,209 or 42'9 per cent, were acquitted or discharged. In 
1910, 65'8 per cent, of the persons tried were convicted. Of persons acquitted 
’ or discharged the cases of 38,966 were compounded, withdrawn or dismissed 
for default. The percentage of convictions of jiersons actually tried was 74'2. 

Of the persons tried for offences under the Indian Penal Code, 32,843, or 
36'6 per cent., were convicted, and 66,890 or 63'4 per cent,, were acquitted 
or discharged. Of the latter, 32,408 persons were acquitted otherwise than on 
a trial. The percentage of convictions of persons actually tried under the Penal 
Code was 67'1. The total number of persons awaiting trial before magistrates at 
the close of 1911 was 6,744, as compared with 7,092 in 1910. Of these, 43, 
all of whom were on bail, were awaiting trial for more than sis months. 

Explanations of the delay in the disposal of all cases pending for more than 
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' ' three months, submitted by the magistrates concerned, have been considered 

by the High Court, and the necessary orders have been passed on them. The 
number of persons in custody at the close of the year was 536, against 654 
at the close of 1910. 

The general result of trials before magistrates of each class _ was as 
follows;—■ 



Aoqmttod or 
discharged. 

Con\;^‘cted. 

PercentagG of 
' comiction. 

i 

Penches of magistrates 

4 ,.558 

10,259 

CO‘3 

Suhordinale Etipendiarj magistrates 

50,833 

70,353 

5C'2 

Honorary magistrates 

7,8:31 

9,053 

63'0 

Special magistrates . . 

4S 

■ 330 

S3'7 

District Magistrates 

450 

304 

30'5 


Of the persons shown as convicted above, the numbers tried summarily 
were, by benches of magistrates, 6,613 ; by subordinate stipendiary magistrates, 
32,578, by honorary magistrates, 402, and by District Magistrates, 5?. 

The mode of trial of the total number of persons convicted and the nature 
of the sentences passed were as follows 


Punishments, 



AppoakUe sontenoo. 

I Non-appenJahle 

^ BOUtOllCO, 

On regular trial 

Ou summary trial 

43,799 

5,434 

13,088 

34,330 

1 


359. The sentences passed on persons convicted were as follows: 


Transportation for a term of year.'i.,. .3 

Imprisoimiant .. ... . . 15,353 

I Simple ... ... , 73 J, 

.'Pine ... /With imprisonment ... . , 2,348 

1 Without imprisonment ,,, 73*5-1.0 

Whipping ... /Sole punishment ,, 530 

C Additional punishment , gy 


_ A term of solitary confinement was included in 184 of the sentences of 
ngorous impinsonment, and in the case of 59 youthful offenders the sentence of 
imprisonment was commuted to one of detention in a reformatory school. 
Two thousand four hun^'ed and fifteen persons were called upon to give 
security to be of good behaviour, 2,264 of whom were sentenced to terms of 
mpnsomncnt not exceeding one year on failing to comply with the orders. 
Three hundred aud fm-ty persons, against _29_3 in 1910. were released on proba- 
ion under section o62 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Against nersons 
To previously been so released, proceedings were subsequently taken in 
50 rases, involving 5o persons, all of whom were convicted and punished. In 
1 P™rs^-iinents, 3,907 persons were required to execute 

Wh convicted of offences involving a 

^ sentences of transportation were passed by a Deputy 

Commissioner in exercise of special powers under section 34 of ^ the Code 
Procedure. Of the sentences of imprisonment imposed 3 364 
mrths°' 10^216 for terms not exceeding 6 

“yrars 2 years, and 57 for terms exceeding 


preceSTear°^ Of 663 in the 

bv Act IV of 1909 Tbo fi ™ accordance with the law as altered 

vL it 4 V “T aggregated Es. 6,40,237. During the 
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360. In addition to criminal trials, tlie folloiring were the more important 
classes of 'vrork dealt with, by magistrates in the mnfas-sal during the year. 

There were 1,570 proceedings under chapter VIII, Criminal Procedure 
Code, to prevent a breach of the peace, in which 8,176 persons were involved. 
The cases and the persons involved therein were more numerous than in 1910. 
Of the persons concerned, 2,870 were required to execute bonds to keep the 
peace, in addition to the persons mentioned in tlie preceding paragraph as 
having been similarly bound down on conviction. The number of persons 
dealt with under this chapter was largest in Khulna (1,098), Jo.ssore (996), 
Saran (901), Shahahad (178), Midnapore (456), Champarau (450), and the 
24-Parganas (425). The increase in the number of proceedings of tliis class, 
as compared with 1910, was marked in Saran, Chainparan, Khulna, Jessore, 
Bhagalpur and the 24-Pargauas ; while the decrease was prominent in Dar- 
hhanga and Midnapore. In 1,675 cases, 3,343 jiersons were called upon to 
sliow cause why they should not give security to he of good behaviour, and the 
orders were made absolute against 2,642 of them. Of these, 2,191 failed to 
give the required seemity and were imprisoned in default, 227 after reference 
to the court of session under section 123 of the Code and 2,264 under orders 
of magistrates for terms not exceeding one year. 

361. Proceedings for the abatement of nuisances under Chapter X of the 
Code were taken in 1,106 cases, and in the case.s of 29 persons a reference 
was made to a jury under section 138 of the Code. The number of cases 
under chapter XII of the Code, involving questions of the posse.ssion of laud, 
decided by magistrates daring the year, was 1,984, a decrease of 422 on the 
figures for 1910. Under section 250 of the Code, 639 complainants were 
ordered to pay compensation to accused persons, their accusations having been 
found to he frivolous or vexatious. Proceedings for maintenance under chap¬ 
ter XXXVI of the Code were taken against 803 persons, and orders were made 
absolute against 222. 

302. The number of witnesses examined in the court.s of magistrates in the 
mnfassal was 296,623 as compared with 310,101 in 1910. The nninher who 
attended and were discharged without examination, was 100,346, or 25 2 per 
cent, of the whole number in attendance. In the preceding year, the percen¬ 
tage was 25'6. The amount paid to witnesses on account of tho expen.ses 
of their attendance fell from Rs. 78,005 in 1910 to Rs. 75,328 in 1911. 
Of the total number in attendance, 3,13,373 (78‘8 per cent.) were dischar¬ 
ged on the first day, 62,751 (15'7 per cent.) on the second, 16,001 (4'3per cent.) 
on the third, and 4,844 (1'2 per cent.) after the third day. The number of 
witnesses detained for more than three days was 759 less than the number so 
detained in 1910. The results show an improvement as compared with the 
previous year. The districts in which the largest percentage of witnesses wa.s 
detained for more than three days were Patna (3'4), Birbhum (3’2), Shahabad 
(2-3), and Hazaribagh (2’2). Explanations of aU these detentions have been 
considered by the High Court, and orders passed thereon. 

II .— Courts of Session. 

363. The number "of cases committed for trial or referred during the year 
was 1,007; or 80 less than in 1910, and the number decided, inclusive of 
pending cases of the previous year, was 1,016, or 68 less than in 1910. There 
were 132 cases pending at the close of the year. Commitments decreased in IS 
districts and increased in 14. The decrease was marked in the following 
districts ;—in Birbhum from 44 to 18 ; in Murshidabad from 32 to 18 ; in Patna 
from 59 to 46 ; in Saran from 38 to 24 ; in Burdwan from 39 to 26 ; and in 
Bankura from 25 to 13. On the other hand, the increase was noticeable in 
Muzaffarpur from 38 to 61; in Shahahad from 37 to 54; in Bhagalpnr from 35 
to 44; in the 24-Parganas from 83 to 92; in Gaya from 24 to 33 and in Cuttack 
from 19 to 26. The number of commitments was largest in the 24-Parganas 
(92). 

364. There were 2,594 persons, or 19 more than in 1910, under trial before 
courts of session during the year. The cases of 2,259 persons were decided 
and 328 remained under trial at the close of the year. Of the 2,269 persons 
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tried, 1,367, or 62'6 per cent., were coiiTicted and 819 were acquitfed or 
discharged, and the cases of 73 persons were referred to the High Court under 
sections 307 and 374 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

363. The following sentences were passed by the courts of session during 
the year :— 


Death 

t 


81 

r Dor life 

. . i . . 

79 

Tiausportation ... d 



LPor a term of years 

r 

63 

f Uigorous 


978 

Impriaonmont ... 4 



(.Simple 

... 

8 

Pine 



'Whipping 


5 


In the case of 22, ont of the 97S persons sentenced to rigorous imprison- . 
ment, the sentences included terms of solitary confinement; and in the case of 
two youthful offenders the sentences of imprisonment were commuted to 
detention in a reformatory school. Pifty-three of the sentences of fine and 
two of whipping were additional punishments. Besides the ahoye, 227 persons 
were sentenced to rigorous or simple imprisonment (22 for terms not exceeding 
one year and 205 for terms between one year and three years) on failure to 
furnish security for good behaviour. 


Sentences of imprisonment were passed for the following terms:— 


f 15 days 

1 

B 

1 

0 months 

... 112 

Not exceeding 

1 

1 

S years 

S15 


,7 years . . 

,. 714 

Exceeding , . 

7 years 

65 


Pines to ^ the amount ^of Es. 8,326 were imposed by Courts of Session, 
as compared with Es. 7,981 imposed in the preceding year. The total realisa¬ 
tions of the year aggregated Es. 2,637, as compared with Es. 3,217 in 1910. 

he amount of fines realised and paid as compensation to complainants was 
Es. 1,285 m 1911, as compared with Es. 1,281 in 1.910. 


36o, The number of persons tried by jury during 1911 was G76, and 
of the persons so tried, the Sessions Judge approved of the verdict of 
the ]ury in respect of 612 persons, and disapproved of it in respect of 63. 
In the case of 42 persons, the Sessions Judge disagreed with file verdict 
and referred the case to the High Court under section 307 of the Code of 
rimiuEd Procedure. The results of these references are given under the 
ueacL Superintendence, reference and revision.” 


367. The number of persons tried with the aid of assessors during the 
year under review was 1,179, with the result that in the case'of 900 pe?sons, 

assessors; 
and in the case of 

183 he d^ered from the opinion of both the as'sessors. The corresponding 
figures of 1910 were 1,207, 926, 98 and 184, respectively. 

tr, duration of sessions trials, from'the date of commitment 

to the date of decision rose from 41-6 days in 1910 to 44-2 days in 1911. 

thriS^^i Monghyr (66 6 days) and 

S6‘6 davR ^tn ^ sn-e .1 The inci-aase in the duration of, cases from 

3S6 days to 80-2 days m Bzrbhiim, from S7-1 days to' 67 days in 
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Howrah, and from 3rl days to 6J<'6 clays in.tho Santal Parganas is — 

noticeable; but tli,ire was an appreciable reduction from oO’l days to 37’3 
days in Cuttack and from 50 days to 32’7 days in Puri. 

369. The number of witnesses in attendance before the courts of session was Witnesses. 
14,958. Of these 10,450 were examined, and 4,508 discharged without examin¬ 
ation. In 1910 the corresponding figures were 10,532 and 5,554, respectively. 

Of the total number in attendance, 6,921 (-46'3 per cant.) were discharged 
on the first day; 4,057 (27'2 per cent) on the second day; 2,031 (Sl’o 
percent.) on th^ third day; and 1,949 (13 per cent.) after the third day. 

The proportion of witnesses discharged after the third day is larger than 
in 1910. The Court have taken due notice of the excessive detention of 
witnesses, in reviewing the di.strict reports. The amount paid to witnesses 
on account of the expenses incurred hy them in attending sessions trials 
.was E,s. 32,000, as compared with Pls. 28,145 in 1910. 

370. Two cases were pending at the opening of the year, and 83 cases Commitments, 
were brought to trial in the High Court dming the year. Of these, 71, to the 
iucluding the case of a Europeau British subject committed from Darjeeling, Court, 
was tried during the year, and 16 remained undecided at its close. Altogether 

96 persons were tried, of whom 84 were convicted and 12 acquitted. The 
number of witnesses examined was 3S8, and the average duration of cases 
from commitment, 28'8 days, against 41‘3 days in 1910. 

III.—Sigh Court Special Bench. 

371. Three cases committed from Khulna, Howrah and the 24-Parganas, Results of 
involving 16, 46 and 6 parsons, respectively, were pending from the previous cases, 
year, for trial by Special Benches under Act XIV of 1908. Two persp^to 

in the first case, who had absconded, were committed during the year, iol 
these cases were disposed of. 

APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 

I. — Bigh Court. 

372. At the opening of 1911, there were 44 afipeals pending beforetthe Appeals. 

High Court from sentences or orders of criminal cohrts. During the year,- 6&3 * 
appeals were preferred, and 607 were decided, leaving 60 pending at its close. 

The numbers preferred and decided show a decrease of 19 and 22, respectively, 
as compared with the figures of 1910. The pending file shows an increase 
of 16. 

Of the appeals against sentences preferred during the year, 473 were from 
courts of session, 138 were from Presidency magistrates, and nine from Deputy 
Commissioners exercising special powers under section 34 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. Three appeals were preferred by the Local Government 
against orders of acquittal. 

373. Pour hundred and fifty-eight appeals against sentences of courts Results of 
of session were decided during the year. The orders of the lower courts appeals, 
were upheld in 346 instances, reversed in 39 and modified in 68. Pive 

cases were remanded for retrial, and the proceedings were quashed iu 
one. 

One hundred and thirty-nine appeals from the orders of Magistrates 
of the Presidency town wore decided during the year, the orders being 
affirmed in 134 cases, and modified in four. The proceedings in one case 
were quashed. Seven apjieals from sentences of Dejiuty Commissioners were 
decided during the year; the orders were confirmed in five cases, and modified 
in two. The results of the appeals decided during the year, as affecting indi¬ 
viduals, were that appeals of 629 persons were summarily dismissed under 
.section 421 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and that in admitted 
appeals, sentences on 145 appellants were confirmed, on 99 reduced or altered, 
and on 100 annulled. In the case of 13 a new trial or further inquiry was 
ordered, and in the case of two the proceedings were quashed. 
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374. Three appeals by the Local GoTornmont against orders of aoqifittal 
were clocided during the year. Of these, two were against orders of 
acquittal passed by Sessions Judges. In one case, the order of acquittal 
was reversed aud the accused person was convicted of the offence of 
murder and sentenced to transportation for life. In. the second case, the 
Higb Court declined to interfere with the order of acquittal passed on 
appeal. The remaining case related to an order of a Presidency magistrate 
acquitting five persons charged with the offence of theft. The High Court 
convicted and sentenced three persons to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
and upheld the order of acquittal in respect of the remaining two 
persons. 

II.—Appellate Couris Subordinate to the Migh Court. 

375. There were 125 apqreals pending before the courts of session id 
the opening of the year. During the year, 3,098 appeals were preferreJ, 
3,087 were deoided, and 127 remained pending at its close. The number 
of appeals preferred was 70 more than in 1910. In the appeals decided 
during 1911, 5,429 persons were concerned. The appeals of 1,672 of 
these, or 30’7 per cent., were summarily dismissed; 1,780 appellants whose 
appeals were admitted, were altogether unsuccessiul; 867 obtained a 
reduction or alteration of sentence, and 948 were acquitted; in the cases of 
161 appellants, a new trial or further inquiry was ordered. The case 
of one person was referred to the High Court. The proportion of 
persons whoso appeals were wholly unsueeessfnl, successful in obtaining 
a modificatiou of the original orders, and successful in obtaining their 
reversal, was 63'5, 15'9 and 17‘4s respectively. Of those concerned in 

^dmitted appeals only, the same proportions, were 47’3, 23 and 26‘6 per 
If admitted appeals only are considered, - those results were on the 
whole less favourable to appellants than those of the previous year. 

376. In the courts of magistrates, 176 appeals were pending at the 
opening of the year. -During the year, 3,670 appeals were preferred, 8,625 
were decided and 215 remained pending at its close. The number preferred was 
less than in 1910 by 65. The number of persons whose appeals were decided by 
courts of magistrates was 6,327. Of these, the appeals of 1,565 ware summarily 
dismi.ssed, aud the sentences on 2,435, whose appeals were admitted, wore 
couiirnied, inaking a total of 8,990 wholly unsuccessful appellants, or 63 
per cent. Of the remainder, 787 appellants, or 12’4 per cent., obtained a 
modiftcittion '«of the sentences passed on them, and 1,480, or 23-3 per cent., 
their total annulment. In the case of 70 appellants, a new trial or 
further inquiry was ordered. These results were slightly more favourable 
to appellants than those of the previous year, 

SUPEEINTENDEMCB, EBEERENCE AND REVISION. 

I.—.High Court. 

o 17. Five references under section 307 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
from verdicts of juries were pending in the High Court at the opening of 
the year, and 21 were made dui-iug the year. Twenty-two of these references 
w’ere decided during the year and four remained undecided at its close. The 
result of the 22 cases disposed of was that the verdict of "the jury was 
accepted in seven cases, set aside in 13 and modified in one. One case was 
remanded for retrial. 

S78. Tiventy-four references under section 374 of the Code of Criminal 
Irocednre for confirmatioii of death sentences were mticle to the High 
Oonrt during 1911, and four were pending before the Court at the opening 
or the year. Twenty-eight were decided, during the year, in which 35 
persons were concerned. Of these, the death sentence on nine was confirmed; 
a,na in the case of 10 the sentence was commuted to transportation for 
nie. ^ in the case of ^ two persons, a sentence of seven years’ rigorous 
nnpi'isonment was substituted, the accused being convicted of a minor offence. 

welve persons were acquitted, and the oases of the remaining two persons 
were remanded for-retrial. ' 
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379. The cases of four persons, who, though not insane, could not he References 
made to understand the proceedings, were referred for the orders of the High under section 
Court. All the cases were disposed of during the year. The conTictions34i, Code of 
w'ere approved and sentences were passed upon the accused persons in two Criminal 
cases. In one case, the accused, convicted of an offence under section 157, 

Indian Penal Code, having been in custody for two months, was discharged 
wdthout further punishment. In cue case, the accused was acquitted. 

330. During the year 169 cases were reported for the orders of the HighRei-ision. 

Court by Sessions Jtadges and District Magistrates under section 438 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, and 11 were pending at the opening of the year. 

Of these, 165 were decided and 15 remained pending. The number reported was 
17 more than in 1910. In 87 oases, the orders sent up for revision were set 
aside, or the proceeding quashed, and in 21 a new trial was ordered. Sentences 
were reduced or altered in 16 cases, and enhanced in 7. In the remaining 
34 cases the High Court declined to interfere. Hnder section 435 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, orders were passed in 1,045 cases, an increase of 33 
on the figures of the previous year. Of these, 1,04-4 came before the High 
Court on applications made to it, and one was taken up on review of a sessions 
statement. Of the applications for the issue of rales, 631 were rejected. Of 513 
rules issued, 156 were finally discharged, 184 were made absolute iii their 
entirety, the orders complained of ware modified in 96 cases and quashed in 11; 
in 66 cases a new trial was ordered. In the case taken up by the High Court 
oil review of a sessions statement, the order passed by the lower court was not 
disturbed. 

381. Seventy-eight applications under section 626 of the Code of Criminal Applications for 
Procedure for the transfer of cases (69 original cases and 9 appeals) from one transfer, 
court or district to another were on the files ; 72 of them were disposed of j and 
6 remained pending at the close of the year. Twenty-three were summarily 
■ rejected, and in 24 cases transfers were granted without the issue of a rule. In 
25 cases rules were issued, with the result that transfers were granted in 15 and 
refused in 10 cases. 


II—Courts SuhorcUnaie to the Sigh Court. 

382. Including accused persons who themselves applied for revision of the Sessions courts, 
brdefs passed on them in the courts of magistrates, and accused persons against „ 
whom such applications were made by complainants, the oases of persons 

were decided on revision hy courts of session during the year. The num er 
was more than in 1910 by 606. The applications of 1,911 persons were 
and as regards 939, the orders of the lower court were confirmed Orfeis 
passed in the cases of 34 persons were reversed; m 8 iMtances proceedings were 
quaslied ; and the order of the lower court was ^0^4 
persons. The cases of 303 persons were referred to the High Court, and m the 

rases of 1,091 persons, new trials or further inquiries were ordered. ■ 

.383. The oases of 2.727 persons whoapphed foi;iwisn^^^^^ 

whom aiinlications were made by complainants, came before Distiict MUoistr tes 
for revinon The number was less by 84 than in 1910. Of the total, the applica¬ 
tions of'806 persons were rejected, and in the cases of 826 tlie original sentence 
or mder wasV^U. Sentences oi-orders affecting 33 persons were mofofied 
and those afiecting 322 were reversed. In the cases of 26 persons, pioceediUoS 
“e,e fin too oi 562 triolo or toto-iB,umes ,oero dncctea. 

The cases of 57 persons were referred to the High Oomt. 

III. — General. 

Rqi The eases of 65 European British subjects were decided during the Trials of Euro¬ 
year as aSst 88 in the previous year. Of these, 64 were dealt with 

4 . fwi’ori hrr Tni^rficl lurv. lathe cases disposed or by maoistracesj < 5 / 
dS™ 3 ? aoqmtted. Tb. coWions wer. m IJ, cs», 

for offences under special and local laws, in 6 cases for offences affecting the 

humarbTdy in 3 rases for offences against pr ior offence 

affeocingthe public health, safety, convenience, etc., in lease foi criminal 
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Results of crimi¬ 
nal work. 


Receipts and 
charees. 


intimidatioa, insult or ■annoyance, and in 1 case for an offence by or relating 
to a public servant. Tbe person tried by tbs High. Court was coiuinitted from 
tbe district of Darjeeling for trial for tbe offence of criminal breach of trust, 
and was convicted. Tbe largest number of European British subjects wore 
tried in Darjeeling (23), in the 24-Parganas (18) and in Burdwan (8). 

385. During 1911, there was a considerable increase, as conipared with the 
previous year, in tbe number of criminal cases decided by magistrates both in 
the mufassal and in the Presidency town. There was a decrease in appellate 
and revisional work disposed of by magistrates. In tbe cowrts of session there 
was a decrease of original work, but an increase of both appellate and revisional 
work. In tbe High Court a decrease of appellate work and an increase of revi¬ 
sional work are noticeable. Pifty-two persons (45 in Howrah and 7 in the 
24-Parganas), against 85 in the previous year, were under trial for offences 
against the State. Of these, 7 were convicted, 44 were acquitted or discharged, 
and 1 died. The High Court regret to observe that the subordinate courts in some 
oases again overlooked the changes made in the law of whipping by Act IV of 
1909. Sentences of whipping were passed on 28 peraous in contravention to 
the provisions of the Whipping Act, 1909 (Act IV of 1909). Tlie court issued 
special instructions on the subject in the course of the year and trust that such 
instances will not recur. 

886. Debiting, as usual, to the administration of criminal justice, a portion 
of the salaries of judicial officers fixed according to the time which their returns 
show them to have devoted to it, the total charges for the year amounted to 
Es. 24,85,160. Of this amount, Es. 14,97,104 were for the salaries of judicial 
officers; Ea. 1,?4122 for fixed and temporary copying establishments; Es. 71,326 
for process-servers ; Es. 3,78,874 for other establishments ; and Es. 4,13,724 
for contingencies and refunds. The receipts amounted to Es. 13,46,268. Of 
this amount Ea. 6,35,827 were under fi.nes ; Es. 1,34,697 under process fees; 
Ea. 1,53,328 under copying and comparing’ fees ; Es. 8,18,271 under court-fe« 
stamp receipts other than the above; and Es. 1,03,280 were miscellaneous .re¬ 
ceipts. The receipts and charges were less than those of 1910 by over nineteen 
thousand, and one lakh and seventy-thousand rupees, respectively. 


CEIMINAL JHSTIOE IN SCHEDULED DISTEIOTS. 

Santal Pargfaoas 387. The number of cases brought to trial during 1911 in the scheduled 

__ Aagul. districts of the Santal Parganas and Angul (including the Khondmals) wa» 

. 6,676 against 6,984 in the previous year. The total number of cases disposed of 

was 6,467 as against 6,860 iu 1910. The total number of persons under trial 
including those awaiting trial from the previous year was 10,006, rf whom 
6,020 were acquitted and 4,660 convicted. Of the oases brought to ridal, 1,072 
were for criminal force and assault, 712 for theft, 619 for criminal trespass and 
2,371 for offences under special and local laws. The punishment of whipping 
was inflicted in 40 cases against 72 in the previous year. This represents less 
than 4 per cent, of the cases in which whipping might have been awarded. The 
total number of appellants aud applicants for revision was 601, of whom 127 
were wholly or partially successful. 

JAILS. 

[Report on the Adminfstmtion of fho Jail Denartment Cor tlio year 1911, StaiisLics of Brifcieli India, 

Part VI—Judicial.T " 

Oeneral condition 388. The average mortality among tbe jail population during the past six 
of prisoners. years was 27 per miile, the death rate for 1911 being only 19’1 per mille. The 
decrease in jail mortality is one of the most gratifying feature.s of jail adminis¬ 
tration in recent times. Even if due allowance be made for the absence of 
over-crowding much of the credit is due to the careful attention to the prisoners’ 
health which has been shown by the head of the department and the officers in 
charge of the various jails. There was a decrease in the number of admis¬ 
sions to the jails, the average daily number of prisoners of all classes falling 
from 7,937 in 1910 to 7,603 iu 1911. The number of prisoners remaining at 
the close of the year was 6,218 against 7,620 in. the preceding year, the decrease 
being principally due to the release of convicts on the 12th December 1911, the 
date of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi. 
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389. The present position of afpairs in regard to jail maniifactures cannot 

hut he regarded as unsatisfactory, and the Inspector-General of Prisons is an-Jail industries, 
xious that the orders laid, down in the Home Department Desolation No. 10-605- 
18, dated the 7th May 1886, under which the public consuming departments 
were compelled to tate articles of jail manufacture, provided that they could 
he supplied by the jails of suitable quality and at suitable prices, should he 
re-affirmad and enforced. He observes that the Army Department has practi¬ 
cally ceased to place orders with the Jail Department. The question has been 
under the consideration of the Government of India and instructions have re¬ 
cently issued which modify the orders of 1886 referred to above. Though the 
large consuming departments of the Government of India have been asked to 
place orders where possible with the Jails Department, it is the desire of the 
Government of India that jail manufactures should, so far as possible, he jjro- 
vincialisecl. The matter is under the consideration of this Government and 
efforts will be made to give effect to the uishes of the Government of India. 

390. The qne.stion of the treatment of juvenile prisoners and the feasibiUty Juvenile offen- 
of a Juvenile Jail in this Province similar to the cue at Alipur in the Bengal Jers. 
Presidency are now under discussion. 


391. The question of the provision of some means of subsistence for pri- Means of subsis- 
soners on release from jail has recently been before the Imperial Legislative fence for pri= 
Council, and the opinion of this Government has been submitted to the Govern- 

ment of India as to bow far the rules in foroe in this Province are liberal enough 
in re.speot of the payment of convict warders and how far existing arrange¬ 
ments enable an indigent prisoner on release to go back to his home and to 
look round and find employment. Another report will be submitted discus¬ 
sing the scope which the subject offers for charitable effort on organized lines 
and showing whether it is possible to organize in this Province a Prisoners’ Aid 
Society like the one at Calcutta. 

392. The Government of India have passed provisional orders on the grad- Revision of the_ 
ingof Jailers, Deputy Jailers and Assistant Jailers for this Province on the 

accepted principles, and have asked for a I'eportas to whether the scale of Assis- EstabUs men . 
tant Jailers and of Probationers sanctioned by them should be modified, for 
purposes of leave reserve and annual recruitment. A report is now under 
submission to the Government of India proposing certain modifications in the 
scale of Assistant Jailers and in the number of probationers so as to admit of a 
leave reserve and in order to provide for the usual annual recruitment. As 
regards head warders and warders a broad division has been proposed intoi 
two classes, head warders and warders in place of the existing classifica¬ 
tion into several divisions, head warders, warders, reserve warders, etc. 
etc. 


303. In April the Jail Department was informed that a large number of Delhi Durbar- 
tents would be required for the Government of India and Government of Bengal 
Camps at the Durbar, and particulars regarding the exact requirements were 
obtained from time to time up to August. Por five months, from April to the 
beginning of September, the Buxar fiail, in addition to complying with their 
usual orders from civil departments, manufaetured and supplied 236 tents with 
fittings complete, for which Bs. 1,33,496 was received but which at market 
rates would have cost Bs. 1,54,362, as it was agreed to supply the tents for 
Bengal Government Camp and for the Government at as near as possible aotnal 
cost price for the Durbar. 


CIVIL JUSTICE. 

[.Report on tte AdministratiorL of Civil .Taatioe in the Province of Fengal during the year 1911. No separate 
figures are available for I3Lhar and Orissa. Statistics of Britisli India, Part Yl—Administrative and 
Judicial.] 

394. The permanent civil Judicial staff employed in the pro vince of Bergal judicial staff, 
during 1911, consisted of 15 High Court Judges ; 21 District Judges ; one 
additional District Judge ; a Chief Judge and four Judges of tho Presidency 
Small Cause Court ; two provincial Small Cause Court Judges, who exercised 
also the powers of. a Subordinate Judge; 36 Subordinate Judges; and 170 
Munsifs. Ii) addition, eight executive officers exercised the powers of a 
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Subordinate Judge or Small Cause Court Judge, and, seven the powers of a 
Munsif. In addition to the permanent staff, there were jome temporary 
appointments t auctioned ioi distr.'cts now in the Province of ASengai. 

Ori&inal Jurisdiction. 


Original suits 
instituted. 


Original suits 
disposed ot. 


Cases under the 

extraordinary 

jurisdiction. 


Probates and 
letter s of 
administration, 
etc. 


References to 
take accounts^ 
etc. 


J .—Sigh Court. 

393. The number of civil suits pending on the Original sidg, of the High Court 
at the end of 1910 was 1,361, including 25 pending suits received by_ transfer 
from other courts ; and the numher instituted during 1911 was 1,277, including 
17 suits received by transfer from other courts and two remanded for _ re-trial 
during the year, malcing a total of 2,638, for disposal in 1911. Of tho suits insti- 
ted during 1911, 842 were for money or movable property, 114 Avere mortgage 
suits, and°36 were for immovable property. The value of suits for specific 
money claims was fis. 79,72,332-8-0 as compared withRs. 7-1,66,045-0-5, in the 
previous year. 

396. The number of suits decided in 1911 was 796, and the number left 
undisposed of at the end of the year was 1,843. The number of suits under trial 
was 482 more than at the commencement of the year. There were^ 882 suits pend¬ 
ing over one year, shoving an increase of 391 on the figures of tho previous 
yeai’j Of the suits decided 101 were dismissed for default or want of prosecu¬ 
tion, five were withdrawn with leave, 16 were determined by ^ compromise, 74 
were decreed on confession, 320 were decreed ex-parte^% were dismissed ex~parte, 
14 were disposed of by reference to arbitration, 179 were decreed after co,ntest, 
and 74 were dismissed after contest. 

397. At tho eommoncemont of the year, 11 suits wore pending in the High 
Court in its extraordinary original civil jurisdiction, and two suits were transfer¬ 
red to it during the year. Three of thorn were disposed of during the year, and 
10 remained pending at its close. 

398. There were disposed of during the your 381 petitions for probate and 
letters of administration, and 5,231 interlocutory applications (including applica¬ 
tions for the appointment of guardians under the Guardians and Wards Aot, 1890, 
for tho appointment of guardians ad litem, for the appointment of receivers, 
for injunctions, for discovery of documents, for execution, etc.). Of the iptei- 
loontory applications, those for the appointment of guardian ad litem, lox the. 
discovery of documents, for special leave to file written statements after time 
for summonses as to chamber applications, and for summonses to witnesses 
were disposed of by the Registrar and the Master. The number of such appli¬ 
cations was 2,955. The remaining applications (2,276) were disposed of by the 
Court or a Judge in Chambers. 

399. The number of references to take accounts, to make inquiris as to estates 
to be administered or partitioned, as to debts and incumbrances, as to allowances 
to be made for maintenance, on (juestion.s of title, on questions affecting minors 
in proposed terms of nottlemont, to settle conveyances, etc., pending at the 
commencement of the year, was 169. Rresh references were directed by the court 
in 2S8 cases. Of the total number of references, 282 were disposed of by the 
Registrar, the Olficial Referee and Master and their assistants. 


Proclamations -400. During the year, the Registrar settled the proclamation of sale by the 

cour-sc of execution in one case only, in which it was 
found necessary to examine witnesses. The rest of the proclamations were settled 
by the Master. The R.egiEtrar also settled 27 conveyances and inquired into 
the sufficiency of sureties in 62 cases under the Civil Procedure Code. The 
Registiar further inquired into the sufficiency of sureties in 136 matters 
in which administration bonds were executed. 


Appsais from ,491. The number of appeals from tho original to the ap)pellate side of the 

the original Court pending at the commencement of 1911 was 44, and 70 new appeals 

jHt s ictioa, -nrere preferred. Of these appeals, nine were dismissed for default and 54 were 

decided ; the decrees of the Courtof first instance were affirmed in 36 cases, 
modified in sic and reversed in 11. Two cases were remanded for ro-trial. 
Pifly-one appeals remained undecided at the close of the year, none of which 
had been pending for more than two years. 
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402. The number of cases, under the old and new Acts, pending in the insol- insol-seocy 
vency court at the commencement of the year was 222 and 188, respectively, and cases, 
the number instituted during the year was 274. Of the 684 cases for disposal, 

42 were disposed of, the adjudication being set aside or superseded, or the 
petition being withdrawn or dismissed, in 12 cases, and the insolvents obtaining 
relief in 30. Of the 42 oases disposed of, 22 were under the repealed Indian 
Insolvency Act, 1848 (II and 12 Viet., c. 21), and of the persons who sought 
relief in these cases, 13 were traders within the meaning of section 9 of that 
Act, seven were “private persons, and two were persons employed in public 
and other oiiices. 

403. Por the hearing of original suits and applications one Judge sat alone 
for 10 days, two Judges sat separately and simultaneously for 33 days, and 
three Judges sat separately and simultaneously for 162 days. The insolvent 
court engaged the time of one Judge for 14 days. Appeals from the original 
side occupied a bench of two Judges for 63 days. 

404. Seven appeals from the original side were pending from the previous Appeals to the 

year, and two were admitted during the year. Pth-y Council 

405. The receipits and expenditure of the High Court on the original side Receipts and 

during 1911 were Hs. 7,54,186-16-4 and Rs. 4,66,491-0-2, respectively. expenditure. 


406. The number of bills taxed during the year was as follows:— Taxing Office. 

Between party and party ... ... ... 814 % 

„ attorney and client ... ' ... 434 

The conrt-fees for taxation during the year amounted to E,s. 20,791. 

This sum is also included in the item “ Other fees realized by means of 
stamps.” 


Il.— Oivil Courts in the Mufassal Subordinate to the Sigh Court. 

407. The number of suits instituted in 1911 was 4,22,002, an increase of 6,287 Original suits 
on the figures of the previous year. The increase occurred in rent and title instituted, 
suits to the extent of 3'3 and 3T per cent., respectively, while there was a 

decrease of 1'6 per cent, in the institutions of suits for money or movables. 

The number of rent suits instituted was 2,21,633, against 2,14,317 iip 1910. 

The total value of suits instituted in 1911 amounted to Es. 6,84,21,801, show¬ 
ing a decrease of over 2^ crores from the total for 1910. The decrease is 
accounted for by the institution, of fewer suits of high values during the 
year. 

408. The number of suits instituted in 1911 was greater than the number Local distribu- 
instituted in 1910 in twelve districts. The figures for Outtact, Ohota Nagpur 

and Manbhum-Sambalpur are excluded from the comparison as affected by 
charges in jurisdiction during 1910. The increase was most marked in 
Shahabad,' Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Khulna and Biibhum, and occurred 
chiefly in rent suits. The increase is due, in the case of Shahabad and 
Darbhanga, partly to the survey and settlement proceedings, while in the 
case of Muzaffarpur and Eirbhum, one of the causes assigned is the existence 
of strained relations between landlords and tenants. The reclamation of the 
Sunderbans is reported to account for the increase of rent litigation in Khulna. 

Ou the other hand, there was a notable decrease in institutions in the 24- 
Parganas and Jessore. The largest number of suits was instituted in the 
district of the 24-Parganas (42,968). 

409. The majority of suits instituted were, as usual, for small sums, as Nature oi 

the following figures show ;— suits instituted. 



SaKe for monej 4cd 1 
movibloo 1 

SQita under the lenfc 
law. 

1 Title and oth^ iulti. 

Ei 




( 

u,m 

no, 846 

8,034 

Kot exceeding } 60 

72,423 

106,362 


j 100 

30,869 i 

30,607 

8,270 

l^eoo 

29,907 

21,317 

18,]98 

ExoeodiDg Es. 500, or Talus not stated 

3,749 

1,411 

7,664 

Total 

161,423 

221,633 

1 

49,016 
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In suits for rnoney or movables 67’4 per cent., and in rent suits 76'4i per 
cent, were for sums of less than Ea. 50. In suits under the rent law 99'6 per 
cent, were for realisation of arrears of rent. Of the suits classified as title suits, 
39'3 per cent, were mortgage suits, 45‘7 suits for immovable property, and 4'9 
suits for specific relief. The suits, which come under this head represent in 
value more than one-lialf of the total litigation of the Province. All the 37 
suits instituted during the year, which were valued at over a lakh, were 
title suits. 

IT 

410. In addition to the 423,002, suits instituted during the year, and 
114,900 suits pending trial from the previous year, 7,677 suits were revived 
or received on remand or review, during the year, making a total for disposal 
of 544,579- The number of suits disposed of was 420,748, showing an increase 
of 25,888 on the figures of 1910. Of the total disposed of, 396,016, wore 
disposed of by Munsifs, 12,969 by Subordinate Judges, 11,368 by Small Cause 
Court Judges, and 405 by District and additional Judges. The figures show 
a decrease of disposals in the courts of Small Cause Court Judges and District 
and additional Judges. 


Results of suits 
decided. 


Applications for 
re=trial. 


Suits decided by 
Munsifs. 


411. In the suits disposed of during the year plaintiffs were unsuccessful 
in 82,623 cases, or 19’6 per cent., of which 68,158 were dismissed for default; 
in 72,683 ' cases, or 17'3 per cent., a compromise was effected; and plaintiffs 
we^ successful in 265,442 cases, or 63T per cent. The results show little 
vamtion from those of the preceding year. Of the 68,718 suits decided on 
contest, 55,822 or 81'3 per cent, resulted in favour of plaintiffs, and 12,896, or 
18'7 per cent, in favour of defendants. 

412. The percentage of applications for retrial to the number of cases 
which were dismissed for default, or in which decrees were made ea; parte was 
6, the numbers being 15,837 and 260,064, respectively. The applications 
were successful in as many as 6,690 oases, or 42’2 per cent. 

413. The number of suits disposed of by Munsifs shows an increase of 
26,897 on the figures of 1910, of which 2,353 were contested and 23,544 uncon¬ 
tested. Tfie average number of suits disposed of by each Munsif employed 
throughout the year was 2,237. Disposals under the Small Cause Court proce¬ 
dure formed 24'7 per cent, of the total. The number of contested suits disposed 
of by Munsifs in 1911 was 61,930, or 16'6 per cent, of the total. The average 
number of contested suits decided by each Munsif was 349. In suits under 
ordinary procedure disposed of by Munsifs, the percentage of those contested 
was 16'6, and in suits under the Small Cause Court procedure, 12'6. The 
figures are. 


Suits disposed of 
by Subordinate 
Judges. 


Under ordinary procodure* j 

Under Small Cause Court procedure. j 


1 

Conte sted. 

Uncoatested. , 

Contested. 

Unoontostod. 

T6tal. 

1 

1 

49,633 

248,542 

12,297 

1 

85,544 

396,010 


The number of cases decided by Munsifs under the ordinary procedure 
shows an increase of 26,762, as compared with 1910. 


by Subordinate Judges in 
1911 was 12,969, an increase of 668 on the figures of the previous year. The 
increase was m cases decided under the Small Cause Court procedure, and was 
spread over both contested and uncontested suits. The number of suits decided 
under the ordinary procedure was 6,082 and under the Small Cause Court 

48'5 per cent, and 19'3 per cent., respectively, were 
conte Jed. _ The percentage of suits decided after contest under the ordinary 
procedure increased, as comppd with the previous year. 
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416. The average duration of suits (contested and uncontested) decided Average (juration 

during the past year by the several grades of courts is given in the following of cases, 
statement:— 




District 

Judges. 

Subordinate 

Judges. 

Munsifs. 

1 Small Canse 
Court Judges. 


• 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Under ordinary ^ 

J" Contested 

195 

352 

182 


procedure. j 

[_Unoontest5d 

171 

194 

98 


Under Small Cause 1 

'Contested ■ 

... 

75 

C7 

59 

Court procedure. | 

[_ Uncontested 


43 

44 

41 


The results show an appreciable improvement in the duration of both 
contested and uncontested suits decided under the ordinary procedure by Dis¬ 
trict Judges aud Subordinate Judges. The duration of contested suits tried by 
Subordinate Judges under the Small Cause Court procedure shows a slight 
increasej while the variation as regards uncontested suits tried by them under 
the same procedure calls for no notice. There was an increase in the duration 
of cases tried by ilimsifs. The Small Cause Court figures show a slight 
improvement, as compared with the preceding year. 

416. The number of suits pending at the close of the year was 124,626, as pending suits, 
against 114,900 in the previous year. The increase in the pending file is mainly 
due to the rise in the number of institutions during the year. Of the pending 
cases, 2,841 had been pending for more than a year, 16,192 for more than six 
mouths, and 54,885 for more than three months. The figures show a consi¬ 
derable increase in the long-pending arrears. Of the suits pending over one 
year, 1,962 were in the Courts of Munsifs, and 879 in the Courts of District 
and Subordinate Judges, the figures showing an increase of 566 and 420, 
respectively, on those of 1910. The number of suits pending over a year w^as 
largest in Patna (873), Hooghly (433), Nadia (812), the 24-Parganas (208), 

Midnapore (202), Burdwan (159), MuzafParpur (167) and Shahabad (122). In 
each of these districts the long pending arrears were greater than in the preced- 
ih" year. The majority of the year old suits in Patna were rent suits pending 
before Munsifs. The rise in the long pending file in Hooghly was considerable, 
but a large proportion of the suits undisposed of were suits under section 106 of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, triable in batches. In Nadia most of the long pending 
cases were analogous and awaited the result of connected appeals in the High 
Court. In the 24-Parganas, Burdwan, Midnapore and Shahabad, the conges¬ 
tion was principally, in the superior Courts. The increase in Muzaffarpnr was 
due partly to the fact that one of the Munsifs was engaged in the hearing of 
a single suit for nine months. Additional assistance was given after the close 
of the year to those districts where the arrears were too heavy for the normal 
staff. 

417. There, were 65,048 applications for execution of decrees pending from Execution 
the previous year, and 262,486 applications were made during the year. Eeali- proceedings, 
zation was complete in 97,963 cases and partial in 65,861. _ In 102,482 cases 
proceedings were returned as infructuous, and 63,778 remained pending at the 
close of the year. Execution proceedings were markedly nn,successful in Chota 
Nagpur, Cuttack and Manbhum-Samhalpur, the percentages of totally infruc- 
tuons proceedings being 66'1, 52'7, and 52 3, respectively. The results show 
continued, though slight, improvement in the case of Chota Nagpur and 
Cuttack, while the percentage of ManhhAm-Sambalpur shows a slight in¬ 
crease from 60-1 to 52'3. The total amount realised in Courts other than Small 
Cause Courts was Es. 1,68,13,286. Debtors were imprisoned in 203 cases, 
movable property was sold in 4,866 and immovable in 47,936. 

418. The number of miscellaneous cases of a judicial nature instituted rose Miscellaneous 
from 50,726* in 1910 to 62,464. The number disposed of fell from 52,329 cases, 
to 61,198, and the number pending rose from 11,5^8 to 13,153. Of the cases 
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disposed of, 22,837 were witlKjrawn, compromised or confessed ; 12,934 were 
decided ex-parte ; and lfi,437 were contested. Of the total number of appli¬ 
cations disposed of after contest, 62-6 per cent, were granted. Of the pending 
cases, 73 had been pending more than a year, of which the largest number was 
in Biudwan (36). 

The miscellaneous cases of a non-judicial nature instituted during the year 
tvere 11,608 in number, showing an increase of 1,696, as compared with the 
preceding year. Of these, about two-thirds were applications for the deposit 
of rent. Disposals numbered 11,335, and the pending me rose from 1,247 
to 1,520. The number of applications for the deposit of rent, was, as usual, 
highest in Hooghly (1,611), followed by the 24-Parganas (955), Muaaffarpur 
(SSO), DLagalpur (560) and Midnaporc (515). The increase in the number 
of applications from 463 to 880 in Muzaffarpur is ncticeahle. 

Appellate Jurisdiction. 

J .—Sigh Court. 

419. Seventy appeals under section 16 of the Letters Patent were filed dur¬ 
ing the year, and 44 were pending at its commencement. Of the total, 63 were 
decided, and .51 remained pending at the close of the year. The number of 
appeals disposed of 'was 33 less than in 1910. Of the number undecided, none 
were pending for more than two years. One hundred and sixty-four third 
appeals were filed during the yean-, and 161 were pending at its commencement. 
Of these, 68 were decided, and 247 remained pending at the close of the 
year. 


II.—Appeals from the Sulordimte Civil Courts. 

420, The number of first and second appeals from the decrees and ordem of the 

Provincial Courts as 
Courts of Origiual 
and Appellate juris¬ 
diction,respectively, 
which came before 
the High Court and 
were decided during 
the year, is shown 
in the margin. The 
figures include 
appeals from the 
Courts of the pro¬ 
vince of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The institutions of first and second appeals from decrees 
Avere, respectively, 120 and 691 less than in 1910. The number of first and 
second appeals from orders, on the other hand, was more by 10 and 61, respec¬ 
tively, than in the preceding year. 

421. The disposals of first appeals from decrees and of second appeals from 
decrees and orders show a decrease of 157,491 and 23, respectively, on the 
figiu’es of the previous year. Eirst appeals from orders were more by 6 than 
in 1910. 

422. At the close of the year, there ivere pending 2,199 first appeals, of 
which 1,647 were from decrees and 652 from orders, and 7,824 seoond appeals, 
of which 7,457 were from decrees. The total is more than the number pend¬ 
ing at the close of 1910 by 1,744. 

423. Of the 291 appeals from original decrees decided during the year, 17 were 
uncontested being dismissed on default, withdrawn or compromised. The result 
of the appeals decided after contest was that the decrees of the lower courts 
were confirmed in 64 cases, reversed in 66 and varied in 56, while 100 oases 
were remanded. Of the'2,353 appeals from appellate decrees decided during 
the year, 93 were uncontested, and 885 were dealt with under Order XLI, 
rule 11, of the Civil Procedure Code. One thousand three humdred and 
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1,463 

476 
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Second Appeals. 
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302 
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364 

306 

303 
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367 


Total . . 1 

8.370 

4,803 
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seventy-six were heard, and determined, with the result that S47 decrees of the 
lower courts were aiiirmed, 193 reversed and 102 varied while 234 cases 
were remanded. Of the 505 appeals from orders decided during the year, 35 
were uncontested, 92 were dealt with under Order XLI, rule 11, of the Civil 
Procedure Code, and 378 were decided after trial, with the result that 206 
orders of the lower courts were affirmed, 78 reversed, and 29 varied, 65 cases 
being remanded. The following table shows the result of appeals decided by 
the High Court as affecting District Judges and Subordinate Judges:— 



Affirmed. 

' Modified or levereed. 


Judges. 

Subordinate 

Judi'es. 

1 

District 
Judges. j 

Siibordinata 

Judges. 

rOriginal decrees ... 

23 

41 

1 

42 

68 

Appeals from. ... ■< 

(. Appellate decrees ... 

427 

420 

184 

111 

Miscellaneous appeals 

96 

110 

45 

62 


424. At the opening of the year 38 appeals to the Privy Council were under Appeals to the 
preparation for despatch to England, and 85 were pending for orders. Thirty- Council, 
six new appeals were filed during the year. Of the total for disposal, 25 
were struck off or compromisd, 29 were despatched to England, and 105 
appeals—1 of 1902, 1 of 1907, 7 of 1908, 9 of 1909, 67 of 1910 and 30 of 
1911 were pending at the close of the year. Of the pending appeals, 69 were 
under preparation for despatch to England at the close of the year. 


425. The results of 6 appeals to the Privy Council were received during Results of 
the year. The decisions of the High Court were affirmed in 3 instances and 
reversed in 3. 


PrlTy Council, 


HI,—AppsUate Qourts Subordinate to the High Court- 

426. Thirteen thousand three hundred and eight appeals were instituted in Appeals 
1911, an increase, as compared with the previous year, of 670. The increase instituted, 
in the appellate work coming before the Courts is small when compared with 
the large increase in the disposals of original suits. Of the appeals instituted 
in 1911, 6,623 were in title suits, 6,214 in rent suits_ and 1,543 in suits 
for money or movables. There was thus an increase in the institutions of 
appeals in rent and money suits, but a decrease in appeals in title suits. The 
number of appeals valued at sums below Rs. 10 and between Es. 10 and 
Es. 50 was 1,416 and 3,803 respectively. The total value of the appeals 
instituted in the Subordinate Courts in 1911 was Es. 27, 83, 131, 
being less than the total of 1910 by over thirty-four thousand rupees. 

The number of cases in which an appeal lay, decided by Subordinate Courts 
during the year, was 47,603, and the proportion of appeals instituted to 
appealable decisions excluding appeals from decisions, of revenue officers, 
was 26-3 per cent, as against 27*3 in 1910. The highest percentages were 
42-9 in Cuttack, 40'8 in Chota Ifagpur, 37’2 in Patna and 36-9 in C-aya; and 
the lowest were in liadia (16), Purnea il6'3), and Eirbhum (16’8)- The 
number of appeals instituted in 1911 was larger than in the previous year 
in 11 districts and smaUer in 7, while in the case of three districts, Cuttack, 

Chota Wagpur and Manhhum-Sambalpur, no comparison is possible. The 
largest increases were in Midnapore (37l)j Hooghly (240), Khulna (144) and 
garan (111), while the noticeable decreases were- in Bhagalpur (321), and 
Nadia (120). In the remaining districts the variations were less than 100. 

The fluctuatiops \fere dpe in most cases to the appeals prelerred against the 
decisions of settlement officers. 

427- The number of appeals decided (ll,349)was less by 2,056 than in 1910. Appeals decided. 
In the courts of District and Additional Judges disposals decreased by 1,162, 
and in those of Subordinate Judges by 894, as compared with> the previous year. 
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The number of appeals disposed of after, contest (9,541) was 1,418 less than in 
1910. Excluding Outtaet, Chota Nagpur and Manbhum-Sambalpur, the 
decrease in disposals was spread over 10 disti’icts, and was greatest in Bhagal- 
pur (488), Midnapore (433), Hooghly (415) and Murshidabad (345). The 
falling o£E in disposals in Bhagalpur and Midnapore is explained by the heavier 
criminal work coming before the District Judges and by the smaller staff 
employed during the year. In Hooghly the decrease is due to the fact that a larger 
number of settlement appeals were decided byj;he District Judge in the previous 
year, and that the Subordinate Judges were engaged in the hearing of several 
protracted oases. The diminutions of the appellate outturn In Murshidabad is 
not satisfactorily accounted for. The explanations given, where there has been 
a decline in disposals, have been considered by the High Court in reviewing the 
district reports. The noticeable increasss, on the other hand, were in Nadia 
(232) and Patna (226). In Nadia the result is due to the larger outturn of the 
District Judge. 

428. There were 10,250 appeals'pending at the close of the year, the number 
being 2,421 more than at the end of 1910. The number of appeals pending for 
more than one year increased from 307 in 1910 to 635 at the close of the year 
under review. The number was largest in Midnapur (266), and assistance has; 
therefore, been given to the Judge of that District. 

429. The result on the decisions of the lower courts of the appeals decided 
during the year was as follows ;—In 5,705 cases, or 50'3 per cent, of the whole, 
the judgment of the lower court was affirmed; in 1,694 cases, or 14 per cent., 
it was modified; and in 1,964 or 17‘3 per cent., it was reversed. Six hundred 
and forty-three appeals, or 6‘7 per cent., were remanded, and 1,443,‘ or 12‘7 per 
cent, were either not prosecuted, or dismissed for default. The results are 
less favourable to the lower courts than those of the preceding year. 

430. There were 2,289 miscellaneous appeals instituted during the year, 
and 2,308 were disposed of, 786 remaining pending at the close of the year. 
The number pending is 23 more than in the previous year. 

431. The year under review was marked by a further increase in the number 
of original suits instituted in the mufassal courts. There was a considerable 
increase in disposals by Munsifs, both contested and uncontested, in spite of 
which, the pending file rose as regards both the total and the number pending 
more than a year; There was a large increase of the appellate arrears owing to 
a diminution in the outturn of all classes of courts. The smaller outturn of both 
original and appellate work by District and Additional District Judges is accoun¬ 
ted for by the faot that owing to the pressure of criminal work, they were able 
to devote to civil work 2,614 days only, or 255 less than in 1910. Subordinate 
Judges disposed oC fewer appeals, but more original suits than in the preceding 
year. There was a further increase in the number of appeals pending on the 
appellate side, of the High Court. In this connexion it may be observed that 
3 Judges were occupied for 65 days on Special Benches constituted under Act 
XIV of 1908, and that the pressure of criminal work necessitated the formation 
of additional Criminal Benches in August and September, and again from 
November 20th to the end of the year. 

432. The Courts of 11 Subordinate and Small Cause Court Judges and 53 
Munsifs were inspected by District and Additional District Judges during the 
year under report. 

433. The receipts of the Civil Courts for the year under review amounted to 

, Es. 92,42,438, a decrease of Es. 1,44,272 

In the Higli CouTt ... ... 3,38,243(a) those of the previous year, and the 

In other CoiiHs ... ... 1,36,128(4' charges to Es. 46,46,577, an inordase of 

* 6 , 74,371 1,73,291 on those of 1910; 

—1—1-Inclusive of the amount realised on 

account of duty* on probates, etc., there 
was a profit to the Government from Civil 
litigation of Es. 46,96,861, or Es. 3,17,663 less than in 1910 and, exclusive 
of the item referredlo, the surplus amounted to Es. 41,22,490. 
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434. The total number of suits instituted during the year in the Civil Courts in Santal Parganas 
the scheduled districts of Angul including the Khondmads and the Santal Parga- Angul, 

nas "was 18)089 as against 16,529 in 1910. The number of suits for money or 
movable property was 7,741, of rent suits 9,151 and of title and other suits 1,189. 

Bent suits and title suits increased by 28 and 23‘5 per cent., respectively, in the 
Santal Parganas, while money suits decreased by 8‘7 per cent. The total num¬ 
ber of civil suits for disposal was 21,089 and the number pending at the close 
of the year was 3,£fS6. There were 16,302 applications for execution of decrees 
of which 2,866 were pending at the close of the year. The total number of 
appeals from decrees was 656 and the number disposed of 647. Out of 219 
miscellaneous appeals, 196 were decided. 

“ BEGISTEATION. 

[Statistical returns showing the operations under the Registration Act in Bengal daring 1911. Statistics 
of British India, Part II,—Commercial, Part VI,—^Administrative and Judicial.] 

435. During the year a temporary oifice was opened at Thikaha to Changes, 
register Kahuliyats executed in favour of a local factory in the district 

of Muzaffarpur. 

Sanction of Grovernment was accorded during the year under report 
to the payment of rents and taxes for the first time for the oflices of the 
Sub-Begistrars paid by commission and to the employment of menials in 
their offices. The pay and status of certain muharrirs in mufassal offices 
were raised to those of clerks. A scheme for the revision of the ministerial 
establishment of Sadar Begistration offices was submitted to Government, 
but it was postponed in view of the territorial reconstitution. With the 
approval of the Governor-General in Council the table of Begistration fees 
was revised. Procedure for dealing with, applications for extension of 
service from the various classes of officers of the Department was laid down 
by the Local Government. 

436. The total number of registrations affecting immovable property, Statistics, 
movable property and wills increased from 3,78,232 in 1910 to 3,86,706 in 

1911, i.e., by 2*0 per cent. The total receipts rose from Bs. 6,12,840 in 
1910 to Bs. 6,22,998 in 1911, i.e,, by 2'0 per cent, and the total expen¬ 
diture decreased from Ks. 2,99,631 in 1910 to Bs. 2,98,687, i.e., by 0'3 
per cent. 

437. In this division, crops were good; and whilst in the district of Registration ia 
Patna there was a small increase of 2'4 per cent., the total number of the various 
registrations decreased in Gaya and Shahabad by 3-9 per cent., and 8’7 per ^‘visions, 
cent., respectively, in 1911 as compared with 1910. In Patna, sales of the 

value of Bs. 100 and upwards increased by 14'3 per cent., owing, it is said 
to a larger number of transfers effected to raise money for marriage expenses 
and to greater activity among auction purchasers. The decrease in Gaya and 
Shahabad are ascribed to the general prosperity of the people on account of 
successive good harvests. 

438. Eegistrations increased in all the districts of this division. The Tirhut. 
increase (8'9 per cent.) was remarkable in Muzaffarpur and here, as in 
Patna, marriages played a part ia swelling registrations, and increased the 
number of sales of higher value by 19'9 per cent. The settlement of 
lands with raiyats by the zamindars of Nanpur and Jajuara and the managers 

of the factories at Pupri and Thikaha also led to a large increase in 
leases for terras of years (34'2 per cent.). In Ohamparan, the effect of the 
floods in 1910 and the fall of hail-stones in the beginning of 1911 led to 
an increase of 9 per cent, in the total number of registrations in 1911 as 
compared with 1910. 

439. The crops were generally good in this division, and the' total Bhagalpur. 
number of registrations decreased in all the districts, except Wonghyr and 
Purnea. In Mbnghyr, registrations were nearly the same in 1911 as in 

1910, and the increases in sales and mortgages were counterbalanced by 
a large decrease (29’6 per cent.) in term leases which is attributed to the 
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stoppage of the system, of conveision of bhaoli Jap(Js ipto nagdi in the 
Banaih and Darbhanga estates. In Purnea, the increase (4i‘7 per cent.) 
is ascribed to the popularity of the new oiEce at Katihar. In the Santal 
Parganas, part of the decrease is ascribed to the operations of i^egulation III 
of 1908. 


Orissa, 440. In jCuttaek, the high floods ip 1911, which washed away promising 

crops in some parts of the district, caused temporary scarcity and a 
rise in the prices of food-grains. The result was a rise of 9'1 percent, in 
registrations in 1911 as compared pith 1910. The fpmpletion of the 
reTisional settlement also contributed to the increase, chiefly under term 
lease?. On the other hand good agricultural conditions prevailed in 
Puri and Balasore, and led to a decrease (11‘9 per cent, and 3‘1 per cent., res¬ 
pectively) in registrations. 

Chota Nagpur. 411. The remarkable feature in this division'during 1911 was that while 
registrations decreased in almost all the districts of the division as a result pf 
the restrictions upon transfers impose,d by thp Chpia Nagpup Tepancy Act of 
1908, in Manbhum registrations increased % no less than S 2'6 per cent, as 
compared with the prpviops year. In this district the introdpction of the Ohota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act in December 1909 reduced the total number of registra¬ 
tions froip 28,229 in 1909 to 7,280 in 1910. The present rise indicates only 
partial recovery of the lost grounA The Registrar has reported that the Act 
. is now better understood both by the raiyats and the money-.leuders, and the 

latter are not now afraid to lend money on mortgages for short torRiB of five 
and seven years, as allowed by the Act. 

Worki^ of the 442 , TPe total number of companies limited by shares working at the close of 
mpaaies j-gport was 42, haying an aggregate nominal capital pf Rs. 

41,29,464 and an aggregate paid up capital pf Rs. 4,93,652 against 35 comjpa- 
nies with a nominal capital of Rs. 16,18,464 and an aggregate paid up capital 
of Ra. 4,44, ?I79, in the previous year; thus there was an increase of sevep copspa- 
nies and of Rs. 26,11,000 in the nominal capital and Rs. 49,273 in the paid up 
capital during the year under report. The total number of companies limited 
by guaraptee working at the close of 1910-11 was three. There was no increase 
or, decrease in the piimber of such companies during the year under report. 
The number of companies limited by shares registered during the year under 
report was 8 , namely ;— 

Bankiug and Loan Companies , . ... 8 

Trading Companies,.. ... 4 

Sugar Manufacturing Company ... ... 1 


Total .. ... 8 


Seventeen companies increased their paid up capital during the year 
under report. No company reduced its capital during the year. One com¬ 
pany (the Bihar Swadeshi Company, Limited) limited by shares having a 
nominal capital of Rs, 2,00,000 and paid up capital of Rs. 30,600 wound 
up its busi,pess 

Working of Act 443. Two societies, namely (1) B,ihar Sanskrit Sanjiwan Samaj (Bapk,!- 

XXI of i 860 . poje, Batna) and (2) TJtkal Brahmin Samiti (turi), were, registered under the 
Societies Registration Act, Act XXI of 1.866, during the year- There, were in 
all 10 such societies in this Province at the, close of tlie, yesiir 1911-12. The 
fees realized daring the year, amounted to Rs. 2,275. The proyisions of 
section 69 of the Act were complied with by all banking compapigs, as far 
as could be ascertained from the reports of the District Officers. No comp^iiiy 
availed of the provisions of the Indian Companies Branch Rpgistpr Act, Act 
IV of 1900, during the year under report. 

Working of the 444. Only two marriages were registered, one by, the eip-oj^cio Mapriagg 

Brahmo marriage Registrar of Giridih and the. other by the Marriage, Registrar of Bai^.sore. 

Act, in of 1872 . 4 ggg Qf tp 0 bridegrooms viere about 2.7 years, and that, of the. bridps. ranged 
from 16 to 24. No widow was re-married. 
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• 445. Act I (B.C.) of 1876 for tlie voluntary registration of Muliammaclan Working of the 
marriages and divorces, was in force in six districts of the Province. The total Alubammadan 
number of registration offices at the close of the year increased from 28 to 36, Marriage 
owing to the opening of two new offices in the district of Balasore. Begistra- Registration Act. 
tion took place in 14 offices there being no work in the remaining 16 office.^ 
while the total number of ceremonies registered during the year under report 
■was 167 against 176, in the preceding year, showing a fall of nine. The 
Muhammadan population in Eanchi and Purnca do not seem to 
apiireciate the services of Muhammadan Marriage Registrar and prefer 
the hefiditary imullas in whom they have more confidence. Some of the 
District Eegistrars and the Muhammadan Marriage Registrars arc of 
opinion that no improvement can be expected unless the registra¬ 
tion of marriages is made compulsory. The total receipts of the Kazi 
Ilcgistrars including gratuities amounted to E,s. 421 against Es. 438 in the 
previous year, showing a decrease of Es. 17- 
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j^Ecports from CoinniiBBioiiors oE Divisions on file woildng of Municipnliliea in Diiifir and. Orw-it!. 
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446. There was no change in the number of Municipalities during the year Number, 
which remained at 54, but the population within municipal limits fell from 
1,203,129 to 1,170,630. The Patna Division alone shows a decline of 4 ,128 
due to the prevalence of plague, and this more than counterbalanced the 
increase in other parts of the province. 

« 447- following the recommendations of the Royal Commission upon Decent- Elections, 
Talization it had been decided in the previous year to extend the elective system 
to 13 Municipalities and this change was effected in six of them during the year. 

General electious were held in 17 Municipalities, but only 8 of these (all in the 
Patna Division) were contested. The total number of elected Commissioners 
rose from 362 to 408. 

448. The total number of meetings held was 786 against i781 in the previous Number of 
year, while the number of those which were adj ourned or could not be held for “^eetings and 
want of a quorum, fell from 52 in 1910-11 to 38. The largest number of meet-^ ® 

iiigs was held by the Municipalities of Chatra (27), Arrah (22j and Gaya (21h 
but those of Jagdispur (9), Revelganj (10), Purulia (11) and Chaibassa (11) 
failed to meet at least once a month. The average attendance at each meeting 
was on tho whole satisfactory, but was exceedingly low in Buxar. 

149. The total number of rate-payers (205,074) and the proportion of the Number of 
population assessed to the total population (17'5 per cent.) remained practically 
unchanged. 

450. There was no change in the methods of taxation. A tax on holdings Assessment and 
was in force in 23 Municipalities, a tax on persons in 28, a latrine tax in 35, a taxation. 

Avater rate in 3, and the octroi in 1, while the personal tax and tho rate On 
holdings were both in force in tivo Municipalities. The provincial average 
incidence of taxation was Re. 1-1-4 against Rc. 1-0-2 during lOlO-ll and 
varied from Re. 0-15-9 in the Tirhut Division to Pi,e. 1-4-5 in the Bhngalpur 
Division. 

461. Assessments were revised in 30 Municipalities. In the following Revision of 
(sascs the results iverc highly satisfactory:— assessment. 

Inurensc o£ revenue. 

Eg. 


Gaya 

Arrali 

Hflzaribagli 

Motiliari 

Hajipur 


19,323 

11,499 

3.910 

2.S60 

2,069 
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452. TIio percentage of total colleotion.s on current demand fell from 9i)-2 
in the previous year to 9-4'9, the Municipalities in Tirhut and Bhagalpur 
Divisions being responsible for this result. Ten Municipalities were alile 
to show collectioms of cent, per cent, and over, and it is satisfactory tliat 
.lamalpur and Tikari continue to maiutaiu a high standard of efficiency 
in this respect. The percentage of total remissions on current demand (3-3j 
remained the same as in the previous year, but the average was greatly 
exceeded in Mnnghyr (10'65j, Darbhanga (’9'5) and Hazarihagh (7'6). .In the 
eass of Monghyr the high percentage is explained by the fact that old arrears 
were remitted and that the system of assessment was defective, and in 
Hazarihagh by an exodus of assessees; no explanation has been given in the 
case of Darbhanga. The aggregate- outstanding balance rose froni Rs. 80,067 
in 1910-11 to Rs. 1,25,324, all the divisions sharing the increase, the 
Rhagalpur Division alone to the oxtent of B,s. 35,074, Of individual Sliini- 
cipaiities Lalganj, Sitamai‘hi and Madhubani sliewcd no outstanding balance, 
Avhile in Khagole, Tikari, Bh'abua, Hajipiir, Rosera, Samastipur and Lohar- 
daga outstanding balances Avcrc insignificant. Arrears of Rs. 5,000 and 
over occurred in Monghyr (Rs. 28,106), Bhagalpur (.B,s. 16,699), J.^atiia 
(Rs. 13,184), Chapra (Rs. 8,867), Gay.a (Rs. 7,112), Ranchi (Rs. G,000) and 
Balasore (Rs. 5,928), and it is disappointing to find that results in Bhagalpnr, 
Patna and Balasore wore again unsatisfactory. In the case of the Monghyr 
Municipality the outstanding balance was as much as 35 per cent, of the 
current demand and was due to the inclusion of arrear taxes amounting to 
Rs. 21,000, while in Bhagalpur and Patna the J'ailure to collect taxes is 
reported to Ijo clue to the prevalence of plague, ilhc outstanding balances 
in the remaining Municipalities havo not been explained. The accumulation, 
of heavy arrears is one of the most serious defects in Municipal administration, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council trusts that local bodies will use ovory 
effort to ensure prompt collections and to write off irrocovorablo amounts. 

453. The total receipts including opening balances amounted toRs. 34,37,753 
while the total disbursements amounted to Rs. 23,93,063, leaving a closing 
balance of Rs. 10,44,690. The main items of income and expenditure during 
1910-11 and 1911-12 arc compared below;— 


1 

i 

Income 



I 

■ 

Incre.wt (-p) 

i 

' 1 

WKi-ll. j 


deoi't‘a''t' (-). 

1 

2 1 


•i 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

11,?. 

Opening Lal/imio 

t.ni.'isi 

8,(10,743 

-f],59,Ki7 

Mimicijjal ratub and taxes 

12,aS.2-2l 

12,88,491 

4-50,273 

EealWation iHidcv special Acta 

.S5,71-l 

34,427 

' —1,287 

dleveiiues derived from Municipal jiropei'fcy and powers 
apart from taxation. 

1,(10,109 

1,73,123 

1 

+12,05-t 

Grants and coutnbntion? 

5,14,2-18 


•f 1,47,610 

Misceliancotis 

17,474.' 

15,043 

-1,S31 

Extraordinary debt ... ... ... .... 

3,07,902 

3,73,554 

4-65,602 


30.06,069 

34,37,763 

4-4,32,634 
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:nia-ii. j 

i 

2i-A-Z^ 

(2»‘'rra‘-f i—). 

I 

Gcucral Adinmibfj’aiiOB fiiiil collcoMon frliargt'*s 


Us 

j,'13,037 

IN. 

1,62,310 

4 

i;-. 

4 - 0 .3'13 

Public safety 


76,030 

70,2'JS 

+ 1=273 

Public hoiilth and (.omeiucnec 


iMI.nss 

i-l,7.'>,3'il 

+31,711 

Public InstrucLion ... ... ^ 


57,02'J 

5S,C61 

+1,022 

Contrlbutiuiia 


10,108 

2S.C50 

+ S,511 

^lisccllaucoHs 


72,023 

77,G0S 

+.l,Si’5 

Exlinoriliuai.v 


3,10,001 

5,27,272 

+2,10,1171 

Total 



23,03.003 

-r3,E0,014 

Clos^iiig b.llailrfv 


8,92,020 

io..«,«oo 

+1.52,070 



30,03,00!) 

31,37,753 

+1,32,081 


454. Tlio a^" 5 ^i' 0 !^'at(i do.sing balance.s rose from E,h. 8,92^020 in 1910-11 to Closing balances, 
11s. 10,44,090, tlio Inilk of tho increase representing the unspent balances 
of loans and contributions received by different Municipalities from Govern- 
nieut, The largest balances ivero hold by Mongbyr (Es. 3,02,910), Gaya 
(11s. 1,02,033), and Patna (Us. 94,081). The financial condition of the 
Btixar Municipality was unsatisfactory. Its closing balance apparently fell 
short of two months’ working expenses—the minimum prescribed in Eesolu- 
tion ISTo. 200T.M., of the Govornmeut of Bengal, dated tho IGth May 189G; 
and when the accounts up to the end of Seidember 1911 were audited, it was 
found that liabilities o.xcecdcd a.ssots, that bills were being held over and 
that the Ijalance of tlie latrine fund was being drawn upon for general 
purposes. 


In come. 


455. The tobil income, e.xcludiug that under the heads of “ Opening Total receipts, 
balance” and “ Extraordinary and Debt” amounted to Us. 21,73,451, shewing 

an increase of ll.s. 2,07,025 over the income of the preceding year. Details 
of the main items of revenue arc given below. 

456. The income rose in 31 jilunicipalitics and fell in 19 (resulting in a Tax on houses 
not increase of-lls. 2,67^), tvhilo four Municipalities derived no income from and lands, 
this source. The Municipalities of Dinapur-Mzamat (Es. 2,936), Cuttack 

(EiS. 2,672), Puri (Es. 2,517), Gaya (Pls. 2,196) and Eanchi (Ks. 1,522) showed 
the heaviest increases, while in Bhagalpur (Es. 4,359), Monghyr (Es. 3,845), 

'Chapra (Es. 2,948) and Jainalpur (Es. 2,663), the most marked decreases 
■occurred. In Monghyr and Bhagalpur tbe reason is said to be the prevalence 
■of plague; in Chapra the tax could not bo realised pending the disposal of a 
large number of appeals, while in Jamalpur the falling-off is more apparent 
than real, being due to the fact that in 1910-11 collections were abnormally 
high owing to the realisation of old arrears from the Bailway Company. 

467. Eleven Municipalities against 12 in tho previous year derived income Tolls on roads 
from this source. It is to he noted that ferry revenue was realized in 10 and ferric 
Municipalities while tolls on roads were levied in Sambalptn only. It is 
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satisfactory that the realization of arrears and more favourable settlements of 
ferries have resulted in an increase of E.S. 6,955. The largest increase occurred 
in Muzaffarpiir (Rs. 2,940), Patna (Rs. 1,863) and Monghyr (Rs. 1,034]. 

458. Water-rates arc levied in three Municipalities only, nzA., in Arrah, 
Rliagalpur and Daltonganj. The income from this source increased by Rs. 
.■),826in Arrah -which more than counterbalanced the decline of Rs. 2,461 and 
Rs, 48 in Bhagalpur and Baltouganj, respectively, resulting in a net 
increase of Rs. 1,317. 

459. No lighting-rate is levied in any Municipality ii%the province. 

460. The total income under this head showed an iucro.as o of P>.s. 29,698 
and was shared by all the divisions except Tirhut and .Bhagalpur, the latter 
showing a decline of Rs. 3,007 -which has been attributed to the outbreak of 
plague. The largest increase (Rs. 22,426) occLirred in the Patna Division. 
The foes from the sale of night-soil fell from Rs, 3,525 in tho previous year 
to Rs. 2,479. 

461. The net receipts under this head rose from Rs. 5,14,248 in 1910-11 to 
Pis. 6,61,764, the increase being shared by all divisions except Bhagalpur 
and Chota Nagpur, the Municipality of Gaya being responsible for the 
bulk of the increase (Rs. 1,07,819). The most noticeable grants made 
during the year were those to the Municipalities of Gaya (Rs. 62,000 for 
drainage and water works), Monghyr (Rs. 50,000 for the installation, of a 
pumping station), Puri (Rs. 35,831 for drainage), Bhagalpur (Rs. 24,196 
for improvements to the water works), Sahibganj (Rs. 21,000 for drainage), 
Arrah (Rs. 20,000 for water works and a Municipal market), Jamalpur 
(Rs. 13,230 for the construction of a market and the flushing of drain,s) and 
Kishanganj (Rs. 10,000 for drainage). Tho Monghyr Municipality benefited 
by tho liberality of Babu Dalip Narayan Siugh, who eontrihutod Rs. 26,000 
towards the cost of a pumping station, while a generous donation of Rs. 20,000 
for the iniprovement of the Ohapra Hospital was made liy R,ai' Gulab 
Chand Sahib. Tho citizens of Monghyr, at a public meeting," hold on the 
1st July 1911, decided to commemorate the Ooronatiou of His Imperial 
Majesty by an electrical installation in the town and subscriptions amounting 
to about a lakh of rupees have been, promised. The scheme is now said to 
he under preparation. 


Ext?enditttr.b. 

462. The total expenditure under ibis head iucroased by Rs. S,01(). In 11 
Municipalities expenditure under this head exceeds 15 per cent, of the total 
ordinary iueomo although the provincial porcentage -was only 7-8; among 
these were Dumraoii (21-7 against 14,3 in 1910-11), Samhalpiir (21-6 against 
16-24 in 1910-11), Tikari (21 2 against 15-6 iu 1910-11) and Samastipur "(lO'd! 
against 7 in 1910-11) and in these cases the increase in cstablishinout charges 
is very marked. The tendency unnecessarily to increase Municipal establish¬ 
ments and to create posts or to increase rates of pay without sulBcicat justi¬ 
fication should bo resisted and every effort should be made by Municipal 
Commissioners to restrict establishments -within proper limits. 

463. Expenditure on lighting increased in 32 and fell in 19 Municipalities, 
resulting in a net increase of Rs. 6,390. Tho Municipalities of Baudnagar 
and Jagadispur failed, as in the previous year, to incur any outlay on street 
lighting although the attention of the loc,al offloers -was drawn to this matter 
in. paragraph 22 of the Resolution of tho previous year ; no explanation 
of the continued , failure to attend to this important branch of Municipal 
administration, has been furnished. 

464. The expenditm-o under “ Capital outlay ” increased by Rs. 24,025 while 
that under “ Establishment, repairs, etc.,” fell by Rs. 1,128. As in tho previous - 
year, the outlay under this head was very small in the Tirhut (Rs. 3,774),. 
Orissa (Rs. 4,735) and Chota Nagpur (Rs. 7,621) divisions. The expenditure 
mcuired in Gaya on -works in progress was debited to tho Gaya Water Works 
Truat Fund and has been included in the Municipal accounts but this 
proceduTB appears to be incorrect as the Government of Bengal" sanctioneA 
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tlie ‘transfor of this iPiiiid to the Gaya Munieipality. New ivells were con¬ 
structed in 11 Municipalities, while all the Municipalities iu the Tirhut 
Dirisiou. and the Nanohi Municipality paid increased attention to the improre- 
inent of existing wells. The most important works in progress during the 
year were at Gaya (water works) and htonghyr (installation of an indepen¬ 
dent pumping station), while important water-supply schemes for the Patna, 

Muzatfarjnir, and Puri Municipalities are still in the preliminary stages. 

Since the close of the year a rough jirojcet for a watcr-.supply .schemi for 
the Jlanchi Municipality has been prepared and proposals for financing the 
project are muler^ousideratiou. 

di6D. The total capital outlay declined from Ps. 97,507 to Rs. 73,711 while Drainage, 
the expenditure on account of establishment, repair.s, etc., rose from Rs. 44,298 
to Rs. 45,120. The Puri Municipality wa.s responsible for the bulk (Rs. 

20,039) of the decline under the former head, as work was at a standstill 
throirghout the year for want of a suitahlo contractor. The largest capital 
outlay was incurred hy the Municipalities of Arrah (Rs. 44,887) and Dalton- 
-ganj (Rs. 20,782) while Patna iucurred the largest expendilure (Rs. 11,351) 
on establishment aud repairs. During the year a revised diainage scheme 
for the Mongliyr Municipality was saactioiied at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 2,22,000; a scheme for Gaya at au estimated cost of Rs 0,80,000 
received administrative approval and detailed plans aud esthnates for a 
portion of the scheme were sanctioned; while drainage j^roject.s for the 
Kishanganj and Sahibganj Municijjalitie.s were .sanctioaed at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 24,274 and Rs. 66,000, respectively. Since the close of the year 
surveys iu connection with the preparation of drainage projects for the 
following Municipalities have been undertaken hy the Sanitary Engineer; 
the Bihar and Buxar Municipalities in the Patna Division; the Madhupur 
and Purnea Municipalities in the Bhagalpur Division; the KendrapMa 
Municipality iu the Orissa Division; and the Chatra and Giridih Munici¬ 
palities in the Ghota Nagpur Division. The Bettiah project has been delayed 
for want of funds while the Cuttack and Furnlia schemes have been postponed 
for the present, the cost being prohibitive. The Municipalities of Chapra 
and Ranchi apparently desire to combine a flushing with a drainage scheme. 

In Bhagalpui’ a drainage scheme has been ke^it in abeyance, pending further 
investigation as to the course of the river Gangf-s. Both iu regard, to water- 
supply and drainage the programme is a heavy one. A large nninber of 
projects are in variou.s stages of 2 ’rogress but delay is inevitable a.s work . 
cannot he started until the tedious hut necessary stages of preliminary exami¬ 
nation have lieen passed and the method of financing the scheme settled. 

The Imperial grants recently made have fortunately removed to a large extent 

anxiety on the latter score and have rendered it possible to make a real 

advance iu the imjjrovement of urban sanitation hut experience has shewn • , 

that these grants cannot he fully utilized unless local authorities themselves 

cordially co-ojjsrate iu this important work. 

466. The total expenditure uuder this head shewed au in crease of Pts. 16,307| Conservancy 

the iucrease being shared hy all the divisions except Patna. At his inspec- ° 

tioD of the Municipality of Muzaffarpnr the Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal, foad-wltering 
noticed several defects iu the conservancy arrangements aud, although latrines, 
the divisional report is silent on the point, it appears prohablo from the 

flgure.s of expenditure that the matter received attention and the fliphing 
scheme now uuder consideration should greatly improve the sanitation of 
the place. Defects were also discovered in the conservancy arraiigemeuts 
of the Monghyr Municipality, and it is reported that the Commissioners 
have since the close oE the year bsgun to take action on lines indicated by 
the Civil Surgeon. It is difficult, from tha divisional reports recoivccl, to 
gather whether conservancy arrangements are adequate pr^ not. A number 
of small im 2 )roveraeuts are recorded, hut it would be well if in future reports 
Commissioners would give some indication, with reference to the insjicetion 
notes of Sanitary Officers, of the general standard of effioieucy iu this impor¬ 
tant branch of administration in each town. 

467. The expenditure fell iu Patna aud Orissa hut rose in the remaiuiug Hospital and dis= 
divisions, resulting iu a net increase of Rs. 18,26u. The largest increase pensaties. 
occurred in Plajiquu' (Rs. 15,569) but this is more apparent than real, being due 
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tx) the fact that a large portion of the dispensary fund which had up to the 
31st March 1911 been kept with the Municipal Euncl was withdrawn for 
deposit in the Postal Savings Bank. There was an increase of Es. _3,550 in 
Ohapra on account of the acquisition of land for a new out-door dispensary, 
and of Bs. 12,706 in Barbhanga on account of the construction and equipment 
of a new surgical ward, at the Bauwari Lall Hospital. The reports only shew 
' that the construction of the buildings imdertakon in the previous year was 

' continued or completed but no new project has been mentioned. 

PJague and other 468. Porty Municipalitea against 34 in the previous year incurred expen- 
Epidemic Disease diture under this head though the total shew's a decline of Es, 2,209. It is 


charges. 


Public Works. 


Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 


Loans. 


joportod that people have now learnt the advantages of evacuating infected 
areas. Inoculation is generally unpopular, though efforts wore made with 
some success, to induce the population. oC Bhagalpur to aooopt it. 

469. The oxpeiuliture midor this head showed an increase of Es. 6,056 
over the figures of tlie previous year. The oxpcnditnro on building,s and 
stores declined from Es. 33,453 and Lis. 11,085 to Es. 22,067 and Es. 1,529, 
respectively, wdiile that on establishment and road.s rose from Es. 25,093 and 
Es. 2 . 08,625 to Es, 29,867 and Es. 2,30,469, respectively. In six Municipa¬ 
lities the percenlage borne by the outlay on Pnblic Worlcs to the total ordinary 
expenditure was 25 per cent, or mm’e, while the provincial percentage ranged 
from 53'5 in Purnea to 5-4 in Eevclganj. 

470. The total expenditure rose I)y Es. 1,622, the increase being shared by 
all the divisions except Tirliut. The ratio of expenditure on primary educa¬ 
tion to total ordinary income varied from 8‘9 in Jagadispur to 0'5 in Ma,dhn- 
pur while 20 Municipalities spent less than 3 2 per cent. Although the 
obligation to spend a percentage of income on primary education no longer 
exists, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council trusts that the withdi’awal of the 
orders proscribing a rigid standard will not load to the neglect of Municipal 
schools l)y local bodies. 

471. Twelve Municipalities ivcrc in debt at the close of tho year and their 
total indobfedness amoimted to Es. 7,48,299 against Es. 7,10,932 in 1910-11, 
The largest outstanding liabilities were those of Bhagalpur (Es. 2,90,719) and 
Patna (Es. 2,06,070). Two Mnuicipahtic.s only received loans daring the year, 
namely Moiighyr (its. 78,600,'/.e., E.s. 07,000 .Cor tho construction of drains 
and Es. 6,500 for the purcha-io of a steam road-roller, and Es. 6,000 for the 
installation of an independent pumping station for water works) and Jamalpur 
(Es. 1,336 for the con^rnction of ;i dhobi ghat). 

472. On the 31st March 1912, 27 Municipalities against 24 in tho previous 
year, had outstanding liahilitics amounting to Es, 28,643, an amount equiva¬ 
lent to 3-2 per cant, of tho current demand, In four cases (Cuttack, Jajpur, 
Balasore and Gridili) liabilities exceeded tho clo.sing balance- As was the case 
a year ago the excess was most marked in Balasore wore lial)Ilitics amounted 
to Es. 3,931i against a cln.sing balance of Es. 1,992, Onttack following with 
liabilities ainoiinting to Es. 7,704 against a closing balance of Es. 5,890, 
Under the oulors contained in the Ecsolution of the Govorjimont of Bengal 
No. 2(J0'T.M,, dated the 16th May 1896, the biulget should provide a closing 
balance equal to tho total average charges of two months and tho impiortancc 
of observing this salutary rule can scarcely bo exaggerated. 

Audit of Accounts 473. It is satisfactory tbat there were no serious cases of embezzlement 
and Embezzle- during the year. A case of tcm])Oi'ary misappropriation was reported from 
Moughyr and one of embezzlement from Puri, In the former, the offender 
vas dismissed from service and in the latter the culprit was prosecuted and 
convicted. 


Liabilities. 


ments. 


Extent of appli- 


THE PURI LODQINQ HOUSE ACT. 

[Ucpoi-fcon llic working of tho Pari Lodging Hoiiso Act during tho year 

474. The Act fvas in force in the same towns and places as in the ycai'- 


cation. 1911-12. 

Number of licen- 475. A marked decrease took place both in the total number of' licensed 
lodging houses and in the ninnbor of lodgcva for 'vyhom accommodatioii was 
nouses. provided, the fignms falHng from 1,614 and 63,606 in 1910-11 to 1,294 and 
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48,835, respectively. In Gaya tlie number of persons for whom accommoda¬ 
tion ivas iirovidecl fell from 30,067 to 26,648 and in Deogliur from 6,074 to 
2,150. In Deogliur the deorcaso of 71 in the number of lodging houses and 
of 3,924 in the nnmliur of lodgers vas due to the fact that licenses were issued 
twice in 1910-11, once in April under the old .system of licensing for the 
financial year and again in January under the new praetiee of licensing 
according to the calendar year. The decrease of 118 in the uiimher of lodging 
houses and of 6,821 in tlie niirnher of lodgers in the town of Puri and in the 
Chatties was diiQ»to a smaller influ'c of ]iilgrims during '.he last Car and Dot 
festivals, to the destruction hy fire in 1910 of lodging ho ises in Bhubaneswar, 
which have not yet Iteen re-built, and to the failure on the part of lodging 
house-keepers to carry out necessary sanitary iinprovemouts. 


■176. The numljer of cases disposed of under the Act fell from 372 to 303 Ohences under 
and the amount of fines imposed and realised from E,-.. 0,550 to Us. 2,915. 

-177- The total income of the lodging house funds during the year (exclvid- Income, 
ing tliG opening balance of Rs. 90,394) was Pvs. 66,-527 against Rs. 76,274 in 
1910-11, showing a decrease of Rs. 9,747. The most notice iblc decrease occurred 
in Gaya where the income fell from Rs. 34,436 to Rs 29,948, the decrease tjccorr- 
ing under all heads except “ Pecs for the issue of Healtli Officer’s Certificates ” 
wliioh rose from Rs. 497 to Rs. 1,282. JVo explanation is given of the decrease. 

At Deoghur, Puri, Outtack .and Balasoro r.3Coipi,s also declined. In Dcoglmr this 
was due to the grant of fewer licenses omng to a stricter application oi .section 
6 of Act IV of 1871 and to effect having been given to tlie .suggestions macleliy 
the Deputy Sauitary Oommis.sioucr xegardiug the sanhary condition of lodging 
houses. Ill Puri the decrease of Rs. 1,875 ivas for the most part duo to 
a reduction in the number o£ house.s certified hy the Civil Surgeon. The 
decrease of Rs. 1,005 in Outtack was due to almormally heavy receipts in 
1910-11. 


478. The total expenditure incniTcd during the year amounted to Rs 80,767 Expenditure, 
against Rs, 47,755 in the preceding year, showing an iiicrcnso of Rs. 33,012. 

The large increase (Rs. 27,878) in Gaya was duo to the contribution of 
Rs. 30,000 made towards the water-worfc and drainage of that town. The 
increase of lls. 2,763 in Puri is explained liy a special grant of Rs. 2,500 
which was made to the Puri Pilgrim Hospital, while the grant of Rs. 1,000 
made t) the Raiauugra Dispensary accounts for the increase of Rs 1,070 in 
Cuttack. In Jaipur the increase of Rs. 917 was due to a contribution of 
Rs. 465 made to the local dispensary and to the construction of a pilgrim shed 
at a cost of Rs. 519. The year closed with a total balance of PiS. 76,154 
compared vdth Rs. 90,400 at the end of the preceding year. . 

479 The mortality from all causes ro.so from 181 in 1910-11 to 219. The Health and sa= 
increase in the nnmher of deaths in Puri was from 97 to 131, cholera alone ”*t***^<®”' 
accounting for 76 deaths. In Gaya the number of deaths from cholera fell 
from 87 to 78. No death cither from plague or cholera occurred in Dcoghar. 

A new disp( 3 usary was established during the year at Basta in Balasore. The 

sauitary arrangements made in the places chiefiy frequented hy pilgrims were 

better tlia.u in. the preceding year. The drainage and water-.supply works 

taken up by the Municipality in Puri are still in progress. The proposal for 

supplying water to Deoghar from the Teor liill has been abandoned .as tbc ■ 

cost is prohibitive, and an alternative .scheme of obtaining water from wells in 

the river is under consideration. 


DISTRICT BOARDS. 


[Roports from the Oommissionera of Divisions on the working of District Boards in Bihar nnd Orissii 
during the year 1911-12. Statistics of British India, Part VIII, Local Bands ] 

480. There was no change in the iinmher of District and Local Boards Number of 
which remained at 18 and 40, respectively, hut the number of Unious Ml 
from 6 to 6 owin^ to the abolition of 4-Unions in the district of Balasora 
the formation of new Unions at Nawadah and Jahanabad in Gay<a and Kasba Committees. 
inPurnea. Three more Unions have been formed since the close of the year 
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at Gopalganj in Saran, Bagalia in Cliamparan and Jagatsingpur in Onttacli, 
and a pi'oifosal for tlie formation of a Union at Sliorgliati in Gaya is under 
tlie consideration of Government. 

481. The iimnber of members of District Boards increased from 388 in 
1910-11 to 391 in 1911-12 owing to the voconstitniion of tbo District Board of 
Gaya, Of these 128 (against 133 in tbo previous year) were officials and 263 
(against 256) uoii-officiais. The District Boards bold altogether 270 meetings 
(against 287), of which 11 (against 21) cither could not lie held for want of a 
qiiorum or were adjourned. All the District Boards with the exception of 
those at Cuttack and iambalpuv met at least once a month, fa Cuttack 
only 10 meetings were held for which no better reason has been assigned than 
that this number was sufficient to •conduct the business in, hand. The District 
Ooimcil of Samhalpnr held 11 meetings. Since the close of the year a mini¬ 
mum of eight meetings has been prescribed in the case of this body. The 
percentage of attendance of official members varied Imtween -13'3 at Patna and 
84i'8 at Darbhanga, and of uon-offlcials between 31’3 at Sambalpur and 67T 
at Cuttack, the provincial average being Ol'l for officials and 53 for non- 
offioials- 

482. The total number of members of the Local Boards was 489 as against 
490 in the pre'vious year, the decrease of one occurring in the .Local Board of 
Bargarh in Sambalpur The official members nuinhcrcd 76 against 79 and 
the non-officials 413 against 411 in the previous year. There rvas no official 
memlier on the Sadr Local Boards at Patna or Monghyr. Four hundred and 
seventy-seven meetings (against 459 in 1910-11) were held in all, of which 
49 as against 31 failed for want of a quorum or were adjourned. Ten Local 
Boards failed to meet at least once a month and these included Bihar, 
Balasore Sadr, Bhadrak, Puri Sadr and JChurda, which failed' also in the 
previous year in this re.spect. In the case of Bihar the apathy of the non- 
offioial members was discreditable and out of 9 meetings hold 6 were 
abandoned. A marked improvement took place at Dhanbaid where IS 
meetings (against 2 in the pievious year) were held. The provincial percent¬ 
age of attendance shows a slight improvement, being 64'8 (against 63'8 in 
1910-11) for officials and 46'1 (against 45’7) for non-officials. The peroent- 
age of attendance of official members of the Local Boards of Arrah (21'2), 
Sasaram (0'4), Balasoro Sadr (0) and of the non-official members of Bihar 
(2B'5) and Sitamarhi (28'2) was highly unsatisfactory. 

483. Tho only districts in the province where the elective system rvas in 
force were Patna and Sambalpur. It has since been extended to the district 
of Shahabad, and its extension to Gaya is likely to follow. The qu 0 .stion of 
the extension of the system to the olher districts of Bihar engaged the consi¬ 
deration of the Government of Bengal during the year under review, and it 
was found that there was no evidence of any general demand for a change. 
General elections were held for the Patna Local Boards on the 27th February 
1912. The Commissioner reports that the elections failed in Mauer and 
Harnaut thauas in tlic Diuapore and Barb subdivisions, respectively. In 
the former the number of voters present was less than 10 per cent, of tho 
number registered, and in the latter the nomination.3 of the candidates wore 
received after the prescribed time. The voters, however, on the whole showed 
a keener interest in the elections than in the previous years. 

484. Of tho 5 Union Committees only 3 (.Tahanabad, Dalsingsarai and 
Bbadrakj were in working order; at Nawada in the Gaya district wo I'k was 
confined to the preparation of an assessment list and at Kasha in the Bhagal- 
pnr district it is disoomaging to find that a year was lost in inducing the 
Committee to impose taxation. The three Committees at Jahanahad, Dalsing- 
sarai and Bhadrak appear to have done some useful work, but it is significant 
that iia each case the funds available were not fully utilized. 

486. The year opened with a gross credit balance of Es. 13,17,763 and the 
total receipts of District Boards from' all sources amounted to Ea. 48,68,853. 
The total amount available for expenditure was thus Es. 61,76,616, of which 
a sum of Es. 48,70,278 was disbursed, leaving a balance of Es. 13,06,338 at 
the close of the year. 
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436. PLCceipts from tliis source show a niarkecl decrease of Rs. ’’ 1 , 08,811 P^'^vincial rates, 
shored by all divisions except IBliagalpur where an increase of Rs. 27,429 
occurred, due to recent revaluations in the districts of Bhastalpur and 
Mougliyr. The Tirhut division is responsible for the largest decrease which 
was as much as Rs. 67,689 owing chiefly to smaller voluntary p.aym 0 nts in 
Muzaffarpiir and Barbhanga. The prevalence of plague in Gaya, the pay¬ 
ment of revaluation charges from E.oad Cess collections in Hazaribagh, the 
slackness of the ’*cnal trade in Manbliuni, and the reduction of arrear.< due in 
Ealasore, have all been advanced in explanation of the short collections. 

487. Although the total number of pounds inainhainerl increased fpoiu ) 

1,308 to 1,337 receipts fell from R.s. 2,15,240 to Rs. 2,11,809. In reviewing 

the annual reports on the working of the District Boards during 1910-11 the 
Government of Bengal commended the system of triennial settlements which 
had yielded satisfactory results in the Tirhut division. A trial is being given 
to the system in Gaya. 

488. Receipts from ferries rose in S and fell in 9 districts and yielded a net Ferries, 
increase of Rs. 31,740 to which Darbhanga contributed Rs. 13,960 owing to 
more favourable settlements. Substantial inci‘ca.se also occurred in 3Ionghyr 

(■Rs. 12,912) and Muzaffarpur (Rs. 7,037). In Bbagalpnr the tolls on the 
Tilaheh and Parwaii bridges were discontinued. Xo complaint has been received 
against the levy of tolls on the 4 bridges in Tirhut on whicli toll-bars have 
been established. 

-489. No loan was taken by any District Board during" the year. Loans. 


EXPBiSDITURE. 

490. Educational expenditure increased by Rs. 28,995 in 13 and decreased Education, 
by Rs. 31,143 in 5 districts, showing in the aggregate a decrease of Rs. 2,148. 

Increased expenditure is reported to have been due to one or more of the 
following causes ;—paymeut to maktabs out of special grants made for the 
purpose by Government, purchase of medallions in connection with the Delhi 
Durbar celebrations and building grants. The reason generally put forward 

in explanation of reduced expenditure is the non-payment during the year of 
deferred allowances to gums under the new model rules, but the District 
Boards of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga curtailed educational expenditure by 
Rs. 2,800 and Rs. 5,000, respectively, on the ground that funds were required 
for other purpose.s, and the same course ajipears to have been followed by the 
District Board of Patna, although to wbat extent is not clear. It is true that 
within certain well-understood limits a District Board may fix its educational 
.allotment, but any sudden- and marked reduction of expenditure, involving, 
as it must, the closing of existing schools is strongly to be deprecated. 

Ninety-seven middle schools against 98 in the preceding year were 
managed and maintained by District Boards at an aggregate cost oC Rs, 65,645. 

The total number of primary schools (102) maintained by District Boards, 
confined as they are to the districts of Cuttack and Sambalpur, remained 
unchanged, but the cost of maintenance declined from Rs. 28,022 to R.s. 27,188. 

There was a falliug-off of Rs. 16,187 in the amounts of grants paid to schools 
aided by Boards, hut the number of pupils who attended these institutions rose 
by 17,495 boys and 1,314 girls. 

491. Three Dome Technieal Schools continued to be maintained in the Special schools, 
district of Saran and an Industrial school at Samastipur in Darhhauga. In 

Palaman a Weaving school with 7 pupils Avas started during tbe year as an 
experimental measure. These were the only institutions of the kind maintained 
■directly by Boards. Twelve Industrial schools (one at Balasore and 11 in 
Chota Nagpur) lyere aided against 16 in the previous year, the decrease being 
due to the abolition of three schools in Hazariljagli and of the Weaving 
rschool at P'okhm'ia in Maubhum. 
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4:92. Agricultural shows or cxhiMtions assisted by liistrict Boards were 
held during the year at Banldjiore and Bihta (Patna), Pusa and Sitamarhi 
(Muzaffarpur), Eanchi and Hazaribagh. At the Bantiporo Exhibition, to the 
cost of which the District Boards of Gaya and Shaliabad also contributed, 
lectures were delivered by agricultural experts on various subjects and leaflets 
were widely distributed. The Tirhut Agri-horticultural Exhibition, which was 
for the first time held at Pusa, was assisted by all the Boards of the Tirhnt 
Division. 

493. The aggregate increase of Es. 10,170 in the expenditure under this 
head was contributed by all the divisions except Tirhut where a decrease of 
Es. 10,857 occurred in Saran alone, due to the discontinuance of rat-killing 
operations as a measure of plague prevention and to the fact that in the 
jirevions year a building grant of Es. 4,000 had been made to the hospital at 
Siwan. The number of dispensaries maintained by District Boards increased 
from 101 to 104 as now dispensaries were established at Sheohar in MuzafFar- 
piir, Islampnr in Purnea and Basta in Balasore. The number of aided 
institutions increased by one. Where dispensaries arc not numerous, medical 
relief can usefully be rendered to the people by the deputation of medical 
officers to local markets and it is satisfactory to find that the District Boards 
of Gaya, Shaliabad, Saran, Purnea and Monghyr have done this. The Civil 
Surgeon of Purnea reporls, however, that the three market dispensaries 
maintained by the District Board have done little real good as they are largely 
taken advantage of by people who while not requiring medical treatment 
avail themselves of the opportunity to obtain a stimulant free of cost. 
In iluzatfarpur medical officers were deputed to I'actorics w’itli a stock of 
simple remedies to treat cases of malarial fever. The District Boards of 
Patna, Gaya, Saran, Darbhanga and Champaran employed temporary esta¬ 
blishment on the outbreak of cholera and other epidemic diseases while the 
Champaran Board employed a permanent itinerant doctor who distributed 
medicines to the sick in the course of his tours. In the Kesolution on the 
working of District Boards during the year 1910-11, instructions were given 
that in future reports clear statements of the consumption of quinine should 
he furnished and that reports should contain information as to the number 
and class o'f vendors employed. These instructions have not in all cases 
been followed. Prom the figures received it appears that in the Patna 
division there was a noticeable decrease in consumption. In the Tirhut 
division there was a falling off in sales in all districts except Champaran 
where tabloids appear to have gained in popular favour. It is reported that 
in Champaran and Muzaffarpur the value of quinine is appreciated but in 
Darbhanga the people are indifferent. In Eanchi consumption increased 
from 800 to 12,560 pice packets. 

494. There was an increase of Es. 6,304 in the expenditure under this 
head, which was shared by all divisions, As in the xirovious two years, the 
largest expenditure was incurred by the District Boards of Gaya (Es. 7,671) 
and Patna (Es, 5,268). All Boards except those of Darbhanga, CJiamparan, 
Palamau, Balasore, Puri and Sambalpur employed Sanitary Inspectors, 
generally of the rank of Sub-Assistant Surgeon. The sanitary work done 
included the scavenging of villages by gangs of sweepers, the disinfection 
of wells, the draining of bazars, the cutting of jungles and of rank vegetation, 
the filling up of unwholesome pools and the clearing of old tanks and wells., 
The problem of rural sanitation is a very thorny one and although the work 
now being done by Sanitary Inspectors is useful, especially in its educative 
aspect, it must he recognized that no real progress can he made until ample 
funds are available and until an effective mufassal agency has been 
organised. 

496. There was a decrease of Es. 5,784 in the expenditure under this head. 
The decrease is shared by all divisions except Orissa (wffiere a small increase 
of Es. 106, occurred) and is mainly accounted for by the transfer of Veterinary 
Assistants to the service of Government on the creation of a provincial 
fiadre, District Boards being only responsible for five-sixths of cost in the 
case of stationary and for one-half in the case of the itinerant.Assistants. 
Much useful work is being done and the Department is gaining in popularity. 


1 
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District Boards slionld aim at tire employment of an itinerant Veterinary 
Assistant for each, subdivision and the establishment of a Veteriiiarv Dispen¬ 
sary at each district and siibdivisional headquarters. 

49G. jSTo expenditure on famine relief iva-s incurred during the year. 


Chap. in. 
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Famiae relief. 


497. The expenditure on public -works rose in tlio Bhagalpur, Chota ^b-il Works. 
Is'agpur and Orissa divisions, and fell in the Patna and Tivhiit divisions; 
the net result being a decrease of Ds. 74,050 as compared ivith the previous 
year. .In Saran there was a decrease of Bs. 91,909, on communications 
(original works) ssid of Es, 6,727 on rejiairs, while in Darbhanga expenditure 
on repairs fell from Es. 1,45,520 to Es. 9-4,GSO. iSTo explanation of these 
fluctuations has been offered. The total length of district roads maintained 
by Boards was 1,465 miles metalled and 13,887 miles unmetalled, the average 
cost per mile being Es. 306’3 and Es. 3S'2, respectively. Village roads to 
the extent of 8,108 miles were also maintained at an average cost of Es. 13'2 
]ier mile. The roads appear to have been kept on the whole in fairly good 
order. 


498. The total expenditure under this head on original works and repairs Wat«r-supply 
rose during the year by PuS. 27,965. The increase was shared by all Divisions water 
and was most marked in Bhagalpur (Es. 13,739). It is, however, clear that 

the. repeated iniunctions of Government that at least Es. 5,000 should he 
spent annually by each Board have in many cases been disregarded and 
although the offer has been made that up to a limit of Es. 3,000 in each 
case one-third of the expenditure on the improvement of the rural water-supply 
will be met from Provincial revenues, it is disappointing to find that as many 
as ten Boards failed to spend the niinimiun prescril^ed. The explanation 
of failure to attain this not unreasonable standard which have been offered 
are not convincing, 

499. Contributions made by the Gaya (Es. 10,000) and Shahabad 
(Es, 26,000) District Boards towards the cost of the Gaya and Arrah drainage 
works, respectively, account for the bulk of the expenditure under this 
head. The balance was spent on the drainage of a few bazars, the highest 
exjmnditure (Es. 4,952) having been incurred in the district of Manbhum 
which received a special contribution from the Commissioner for the 
pmrpose. 

500. There was an increase of Es. 6,838 in expenditure under this head. Arboriculture. 
The reports show that the aub.'ject of arboriculture received attention during 

the year. The heaviest expenditure was incurred by the District Board of Gaya 
which increased its expenditure from Es. 7,790 to Es. 11,043. The District 
Boards of Patna, Shahabad and Monghyr spent between four and five 
thousand rupees each. 

501. There are three guaranteed Hues working in the province, all in Railways and 
the Patna division, the Bakhtiarpur-Bihar line in Patna and the Arrah- Tramways. 
Sasaram ■ and Dehri-Eohtas lines iu Shahabad. The share of the surplus 

profits of the Bakhtiarpur-Bihar line enjoyed by the District Board of Patna . 
was Es. 2,851 against Es. 6,122 in the preceding year, but the former amount 
represented the profits of six months only. The Silao-Eajgir extension of 
the Bakhtiarpur-Bihar Eailway to which the District Board of Patna had 
agreed in the previous year was opened for traffic in November 1911. 

Surveys for a light railway from .Patwa to Islampur in the district of Patn.a, 
a distance of 26 miles, and of another from the Gaya Station to Sherghati in 
Gaya, a distance of 29 miles were sanctioned. The proposal to construct a 
light railway from Monghyr to Gangta via Khargpnr, which had been under 
the consideration of the District Board of Monghyr, was dropped. 

502. The aggregate closing balance of the District Boards (excluding Closing balance, 
deposits) was Es. 11,28,477 as against Es. 11,26,948 in the preceding year. 

The closing balances of two districts Balasore and Eanohi, fell short of the 
prescribed minimum but audit reports have since brought to light the fact 
that the finances of the District Council of Sambalpnr also were in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. The closing balance of Balasore was rather less than 
4 per cent, of the payments within the year, and while the ordinary receipts 
had fallen "from'Es. 99,483 in 1909-10 to Es. 94,014 in the year under review, 
the ordinary expenditure had increased from Es. 93,147 to Es. 1,07,392. 
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Total strength. 503. TliG unclermeiitionecl Volunteer Corps were in existence during 1911-12 
in the area now constituting this Province ;— 

1. Bihar Light Hoi*se. 

2. Chota Nagpur Light Horse. 

3. St. Michael’s School Cadet Corps, Bankipore. 

The total number of Volunteers was 916, of whom 860 qualified as 
efficient. The sanction of Government was accorded during the year to the 
formation of two new troops in the Chota Nagpur Light Horse. 

MARINE. 
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[AdmimstrntioB Heporfc oI the Orissa Polls for 1911-12 and Animal Eoport of Iho Bengal Stoam-hoilor 

Commission for 1911-12.] 

The Poets op Oeissa. 

60-i. The earnings of the ports decreased from Rs. 13,536 to Rs. 13,285 
owing to the fliuctuation in trade. 

The expenditure was Rs. 3,47'7 more than that of 1910-11 and the result 
was that the fund closed with a debit balance of Rs. 1,363-8-6, which was 
made good by the Government of Rengal. 

505. The import trade in Cuttack shows a heavy decrease. As was the 
case in the previous year, this was due to the non-importation of rice and 
paddy from Burma, as there was no demand for foreign grain in the local 
markets on account of the good rice harvest in Orissa. There was, however, 
an increase in the value of tho export trade in Balasore but a deoreaso in 
that of Cuttack and Puri. In the case of Cuttack the decrease was due to tho 
small demand for rice in foreign ports, and in the case of .Puri to a fall in 
the export of rice, owing to higher prices prevailing within tho district. 
The total value of trade, imports and exports, rose from Rs. 98,93,045 to 
Rs. 1,04,28,752. 

506. The 1 oi r 1 number of vessels visiting the ports during the year was 168, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 144,814 against 188 with an aggregate tonnage 
of 154,293 in the previous year. 

507. The Port Officer of the Cuttack and Balasore Ports inspected all the 
ports several times during the year, and made a triangulatioii survey of 
Shortt’s Island, which was found to have changed its shape considerably since 
the last survey in 1899. 

508. The health of the ports was fairly good throughout tho year under 
report. 

i 

Steam-Boiler Commission. 


Extension of the 509. The provision of the Bengal Steam-boilers and Prime-movers Act, 
1879, were extended during; the year under report to the municipality of 
Jamalpur with effect from the 1st January 1912. 

On the recommendation of the Boiler Commission the eiftension of the 
Act to the districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur and Harbhanga was under 
consideration. ' 

Inspection of 510 . During the year under review 1,158 boilers were inspected in the 

ooiiers Qf j;]jg province of Bihar and Orissa to which the Act had been extended 

and a sum of Rs. 20,179 was realized as inspection fees. 

The recommendation of the Boiler Commission to reduce the extra Sundav 
fee from Rs. 50 to Rs. 25 was accepted by the Government of Bengal, and it 
Was ordered that the reduced fee should he paid to the Inspectors in full witi 
effect from the Ist April 1911. 

It was decided that the work of inspections in those districts of Bihar and 
prigEa where the Act is already in force should, for the present, be continued 
tp he doue under the control of the Bengal Boiler Commission. - / 
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CHAPTER IV.-PRODUCTION AND -DISTRIBUTION. 

AGEICULTUEI. 

[Report of tha Department of A^ieuliiirc, Bihar ani Ori'aa, for the year ending the 31th June 1912.] 

511. As ia Bengal tlie Agricultural Department of this province iritli organization, 
all its subordinate olHces is under tho direct control of this Govcrnmcut. The 

scheme for the organisation of a permanent .staff for the Agricultural 
Department as sanctioned by the Secretary of State has been given effect to 
during the year. 

512. There are four Agricultural stations in this province. Besides these, Agricultural 
there are two small demonstration farms, one at Samhalpnr and the other 

at Angul, During the latter part of the year an agricultural farm was 
started at Bettiah at the cost of the Bettiah Baj. The question of starting an 
experimental station at Eauchi for studying the agricultural problems peculiar 
to.the Chota Nagpur districts has lieeu revived and steps are being taken to 
carry the scheme into effect as early as possible. 

513. The Agricultural College at Sahour is now in full working order. Agricultural 
Of the 21 students who entered the college in November 1010 three have education, 
left, two because they did not see any prospect of Government employment 

after completing their course and the third owing to ill-health. Two wards, 
one from the Pakaur Ward’s Estate and the other from the Deo Estate in 
Gaya, who joined the college and were admitted to the first year class have 
also left. The 18 students who remained on the roll passed the annual 
examination in March and have been promoted to the second year class. 

They have all made fair progress and will appear in due course for the diploma 
in. March 1914. Arrangements have since been made for instruction in 
Veterinary Science. A short six-monthly course in practical agriculture has 
been opened at Sahour. The course is intended for the benefit of landowners’ 
and cultivators’ sons and is confined to them. It is strictly practical and 
the lectures are given in the vernacular. It is proposed to keep in touch 
with all student cultivators who pass through this course and to utilize their 
services in introducing and making known in and near their villages improved 
methods of agriculture. The agricultural classes at the Gaya Zilla School 
and Dumraon High School are being retained till the 31st March 1913 to 
enable students who have commenced the course to finish it. They will then 
be closed as they are of no practical value. As an experiment medals and 
diplomas are being given from the funds of the Agricultural Department to 
the gurus aud students of Guru Training schools. Middle English schools 
and Primary schools in Orissa for the encouragement of nature study aud the 
study of plant life. If this experiment is productive of good results it may 
very probably be extended to other divisions. The training of the sons of 
cultivators at the experimental stations was continued. 

514. The work in connection with the researches and experiments in Research and 
chemistry, botany, entomology and mycology made good progress during the Experiment, 
year and the results obtained in some cases, arc being published .separately. 

The plant breeding operations continued steadily. Owing to the fall of price 
of jute the members of the Bihar Planters ’ Association have practically giveii 
up its cultivation, except for local use. But the cultivation of sugarcane was 
continued by them. The crop was a good one and the price of sugar ruled 
high throughout the year. As a result all the factories did well and new 
factories are in prospect. Indigo research was continued at Sirsiah under 
the supervision of Mr. C. J. Bergtheil. The practical aspect of it which 
depends upon pot-culture work is more promising this year than it has 
been formerly. Experimental cultivation of flax continued under the super¬ 
vision of the flax expert, Mr. E. Vendekerkhove. 

515. On the redistribution of the provincial boundaries the entire staff of Fisiieries, 
the fishery branch was attached to the Agricultural Department, Bengal. 

As much of the work to he done by the Eishery Department lies in this 
province, the question of utilising the services of the Eishery Department 
attached tb the Department of Agriculture, Bengal, for controlling and 
supervising this work has been under consideration. It has now been 
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settled tiat the fishery. Department is 
— ' Director of Agriculture, Bengal, and is to 


Agricultural 
Associations, 
Fairs and shows. 


Agricultural 

Engineering. 


General 

progress. 


Publication of 

Agricultural 

information. 


Miscellaneous. 


to rejnaiu under the control of the 
work in both provinces, dividing its 
time between them according to the importance of the work to he done. The 
programme of work provides principally for the study of carp and hilm culture 

516. The redistribution of the provincial boundaries in April 1912 led to 
the winding up of Die Bengal Provincial Agricultural Association. At a 
meeting held on the Bth July 1912, it was decided to dissolve the Bengal 
Provincial Agricultural Association and leave it open to each province to start 
a fresh Provincial Association if it desired to do so. Steps are being taken to 
form a Provincial Agrioultm'al Association represontative of every division 
in this province. The Divisional and District Agricultural Associations 
continued to work as in the previous year. Special efforts havo been made 
this year to reorganise the work of the Associations on proper lines and to 
prevail on members to tuim their energies to introducing and pushing some 
definite improvement. Twelve agricultural and cattle shows were held in 
different parts of the province during the year. They received grants from 
Government amounting to its. 3,160 and exhibits specially prepared for the 
purpose were sent in charge of an officer of the Agricultural Department. 

517. No Agricultural Engineer ha,s yet been appointed in this province 
A Superintendent of well-boring was appointed in August 1911, and well-boring 
operations are being carried out by him undor the control of Mr. 0. S. Taylor, 
Agricultural Chemist to Government. Operations were confined to the 
districts of Bhagalpur, Patna, Gaya, and Shahahad and in all 6di borings were 
made during the year. The number of wells bored is not very large though 
■with the staff _ at present employed the department is in a position to under¬ 
take more borings. Unfortunately zamindars and cultivators are slow to 
realise the advantage to be derived from well-boring and applications are 
received in a haphazard way. There are signs, however, of improvement. 
In Patna specially the raiyat is beginning to interest himself in the work and 
applications are becoming gradually more numerous. There is little doubt 
that well-boring is a snocess in the Patna Division and has ajfuture before it. 

518. The Agricultural Department published its customary number of 

reports and notes and gate wide publication to leaflets in English and the 
vernaculars. The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, which tho Bengal Agri¬ 
cultural Department used to publish, has been discontinued. Tho Agricultural 
Department of this Province proposes to publish a half-yearly Journal from 
January 1913. x i 

519. The report on the regular wage census which was taken, in April 1911, 
^Fas published during the year.^ Arboriculture under Districfc Boards continued 
to receive^ attention and certain changes were made in the Manual of Arbori- 
cultum with tho object of simphfying the preparation of working 
and the annual progress report of arboricultural work. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

[Report on tlio working of Co-onraativo Sociotios in Bihar and Orissa for tlw yoar 1011-12. 

Statistics of Bntish India, Part 11—Coinmoi-oioJ.] 

520. The progress made during the year under report by the various typed 
ot Co-operative Societin-i as compared with tho year 1910-11 is shown in the 
table given below :~- 


plans 


1 

EOCISTLES. 


Year. 

Central, 

1 

UitBia. 

j Rtrnii. 

Total. 

1 

1 

Limiled, | 

TJnliioitod. j 

' Cash. j 

Grain. 



ItlO-ll 

1911.1* 

1910-11 

1811-12 


1910-U 

1811-12 


No. 

i 

8 

231 

4,11 

Bs. 

I,3'0,8r2 
8,SI,881 


No. 

17 

22 

1,192 

1,356 

Rs. 

43,310 

61,691 


No, 

15 

17 


No. 
337 
189 
Msmbership, 

*17 I 19,706 

869 I 25,331 

Working Capital. 

Bs. I Rs... 

1.19.716 

6.10.717 


1,767 

1,883 


No, 

B 

2 

179 

151 

Mds. 

AM 

626 


No. 

136 

638 

21.668 

37,621 

Bs. 
6,98,781* 
'’9,05,112* 


• Eiolnding yalw of giain. 
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521. Creiiit societies -witii limited liability are as a rule suitable only for DisTRmuTioN. 
urban areas. In this proyince tbis type is not likely to occupy a very —’ 
important place as the absence of largo towns renders its scope limited. The Urban Societies, 
urban societies have been confined to amlas societies which so far have not 

gained popularity. 

522. The village credit society is the type in the universal establishment Rural Societies, 
of which, above all others, an agricultural province like Bihar and Orissa 

is most directly interested. During the year the number of societies rose 
from 387 to 489 ’a net increase of 102, the number actually registered being 
108. The extension occurred mainly in Bobika (Darbhianga), Daulatpur 
(Darbhanga and Monghyr), Bhaptiabi, hTawada, Bibar, Jahanabad, Eancbi 
and Kbarda. Beceipts amounted to Bs. 5,91,034 and disbursements to 
Bs. 5,29,271 as compared with B<s. 3,93,867 and Bs. 3,46,356 of last year. 

An analysis of the working capital shows that a little over Bs. 10,000 
was supplied by Government. This shows that the societies cannot be 
charged with dependence on Government support. The increase in the local 
capital from Bs. 26,194 in 1910-11 to Bs. 87,311 in the year under report 
is an indication that the societies are attracting local capital. The number 
of depositors is, however, still comparatively small. 

623. The number of Central Banking Unions has risen from 4 to g. Central Societies. 
There are two in Worth Bihar, three in South Bihar, one in Chota Nagpur, 
and two in Orissa. Their total working capital has increased fromEs. 1,30,872 
to Bs. 2,34,881, their total membership from 234 to 414, and the number 
of affiliated societies from 138 to 216. Loans granted during the year to 
affiliated societies amounted to Bs. 1,04,962 and repayments by societies to 
Ba. 45,187. 


WEATHEB AND CEOPS. 

[SdisoE and Crop P»eporfc of Bihar and Orissa, 1911-1912. Crop forecasts o! Bihar and Orissa'fqr 1911'1£)12» 

Beport on the Laiid Revenae A.druLiLigfcratioti of Bihar and Oriasa, 1911-1012, Area and yield of certain 
principal crops in India, 1911‘1913. Agrioultnral Statistics of ludiai Volume I.] 

624. In March the rainfall was generally above the average throughout Character of the 
the Province. April and May were showery, hut the fall was defimtivo in season, 
most clistrictB. The monsoon arrived a few days before the normal date, but 
the advance was of a temporary nature. The rainfall in June was abundant. 

In July it was defective everywhere and the outturn of the bliadoi crops in 
several districts was afiected. In August it was above the average in all 
districts except Cuttack, Balasore and Singhbhum. In September rain was 
general over the Province, the fall being heavy in South Biliar, Saran and 
Monghyr, hut defective in Ohamparan and most districts of Orissa.. In 
October the rainfall, though defective in most districts of Orissa, was generally 
above the normal in the rest of the Province. The winter rice crops were 
accordingly greatly benefited everywhere except in parts of Orissa. In 
November the rainfall was above the average except in Orissa. There was 
practically no rain in December. In January the rainfall was defective 
in all districts except Ohamparan, where it was in slight excess.' In Pehruary 
it was defective in Bihar, but above the average in Orissa and Chota Nagpur. 


The table below shows the estimated area and outturn in 1911-1912 of 
hhadoi, winter" and rabi crops in comparison with'.the corresponding estimates 
of the previous year and of a normal year;—■ 


Name of harvest. 

Normal 
area in 
acres. 

i 

1 i 

1 

1 

i Area cultivated 
during 1910-11' 
in acres. 

Area cultivated 
during 1911-13 | 
in acres. ^ 

Taliing 100 
the norma 
how mu( 
sented i 
turn for 

1910-1911. 

to represent 
] outturn, 
lb. ropre- 
fche out- 
the year 

19] 1-19:3. 

hhadoi . . ... 

6,679,300 

7,998,500 

9,442,000 

90 

90 

■nr- .^LWintaTrioe 

1S,4S1,30IJ 

14,764,100 

13,694,800 

113 

103 


265,500 

255,200 

361,800 

100 

105 

Habi 

10,637,400 

9,584,800 

9.901.900 

100 

100 

Total 

34,033,400 

33,613,600 

33.300,500 

103 

98 
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525. The above statement sbows that 
1911-]912 v’itb different kinds of hliadoi crops 


the total area cultivated during 
■was estimated at 9,442,000 


acres against 7,993,500 acres in the preceding year, the normal area under 


May- 


sowings of the 


hJiadoi crops being 9,679,300 acres. The rainfall from March to 
■wa.s generally favourable for the preparation of lands and 
different hliadoi crops. Sorrings tvere generally normal except in the districts 
of the Ehagalpnr division, where they were somewhat late. The deficient 
rainfall in July and the early part of August affected the outturn of the crop 
in many districts. The subsequent weather conditions were favourable 
except in parts of Orissa, w'here continued short rainfall affected the outturn 
of the crop. Some damage was done by excessive rain in parts of Mnzaffarpur, 
Bhagalimr, Pnrnea and the Santal Parganas and by floods in Cuttack and 
Puri, The outturn of the hliadoi crops for the Province as a whole, excluding 
jute, cotton and indigo, amounted to 90 per cent, of the normal against 
the same figure estimated last year. The total area under hliadoi food-crops 
was estimated at 8,684,100 acres as compared with a normal area of 8,839,800 
acres. The total area sown with all the different kinds of hliadoi uon-food- 
orops, including jute, early cotton, indigo and hhadoi, til was estimated at 
767,900 acres as compared -with 681,iOC acres last year. Purnea is the 
most important jute-growing district in this Province. It produces about 
93 per cent, of the crop in Bihar and Orissa. The six remaining districts, 
viz., Ohamparan, Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur, Santal Parganas, Cuttack and 
Balasore, where jute is produced are of minor importance. Sowings eom- 
monced in the normal time in most districts, but were late in parts of Bhagalpur, 
Purnea and Cuttack, owing to want of sufficient moisture. The weather 
conditions were gonercally favourable for the crop. The outturn of the crop 
in the district of Purnea, the most important of the jute-growing districts 
in this Province, was 92 per cent, of the normal. According to the estimates 
of the District Officers the total outturn of the crop for the Province worked 
out to 91 per cent, of a normal yield. The gross yield for the Province, 
according to the District Officers’ estimates, worked out to 705,485 bales or 
in round numbers 705,600 bales. Sowings of indigo began at the normal 
time, In the early part of the season weather conditions were generally 
favourable. The defective rainfall in July and excessive rainfall in August 
considerably affected the outturn from second cuttings in tlie important 
districts of North Bihar. Damage -was caused by insects in Ohamparan and 
Muzaffarpur, The gross yield of the crop for the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa woi-ked out to 26,619 factory maunds against 20,666 maunds of last year. 

62G. Owing to the early arrival of the monsoon the preparation of lands 
seed beds was taken in hand in good time. Although the transplantation 
of the wiuter rice crop was delayed in many districts in consequence of the 
detective rainf^l in July, satisfactory progress was made later on, o-wing to 
timely and sufficient rainfall in the early part of August. The crop was also 
much benefited by the rainfall in September and October. The area sown 
with v^inter rice in 1911-1912 amounted to 13,694,800 acres against 14,764,100 
acres of the preceding year and a normal area of 13,451,200 acres. The 
outturn ot the winter rice crop for the Province as a whole worked out 'to 
102 per cent, against the same figure of last year as estimated by District 
Officers, Sugarcane is most important in Bihar. Outside that area it is 
cfiiefly cultivated in Hazaribagh and Manbhum. The weather conditions 
were gsnexally favourable and a good crop was harvested in most districts. 

™ ® in parts of 

tL normal^^*^ Cuttack. The outturn for the Province was 105 per cent, of 

627. Somngs generally began in normal time and the weather conditions 
II? favourable for the growth of the crops. The total area under 

nf 1 + eslimated at 9,901,900 acres against 9,694,800 

+^7 521 Rnn including wLat, amounted 

^Sainst 7,161,000 acres in the preceding year. The area 
aerS tht^ non-food-crops was 2,380,400 acres 'against 2,433,800 

acres, the estimate of the previous year. The ciiltivatiop of 'opium was 


and 
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practically abandoned this year. The outturn of the wheat and spring oil- 

seed crops was estimated at 100 per cent, and that of the other crops _‘ 

105 per cent, against 100 par cant, of the previous year. The early cottou 
crop is most important tn Ranchi, where it covers about half the total area 
under the crop in the Province. The less important districts are the Santal 
Pargauas, Angul, Maubhum and Singhbhum. Weather conditions were 
favourable for the early crop. The late cottou croji is most importaut in 
Sm'an, where the prospects were good. In parts of the Darhhauga and Oiittact 
districts, however, i1? was affected somewhat by excessive rain in the 
former and want of timely rain in the latter. The season was on the whole 
favourable for the cotton crop. The total outturn of cottou (both early 
and late) for the Province, including Kativo States, worhed out to 20,223, 
hales against 17,052 hales last year. 


PORESTS. 


[ Annual Progress Report of the Forest JDepartinont iu the Province of Bihar and Orissa for 1911*12. 

Statistics of British India^ Part IV (J)—Piuancial and Revenue.] 

528. With effect from the 1st April 1912, the seven Porest Divisious of Purest Circle of 
Singhbhum, Ohaibassa, Palamau, Sambalpnr, Angul, Puri, and the Saotal®*’’*'" 
Pargauas, which bad previously belonged to the Bengal Porest Circle, were 
formed into the Porest Circle of Bihar and Orissa. The total forest area of ■ 
the Circle is 2,369,930 acres or o^OZ square miles. 

629. In addition to an Imperial Porest Officer who is on deputation to Changes in 
the Peudatory States of Orissa, the services of a Provincial Porest Officer administration, 
have been placed at the disposal of the Mayurbhauj Peudatory State. Pro¬ 
posals for the raduotioa of the heavy charge of the Siughhhum Division were 

under consideration during the year and carried into effect from the 1st July 
1912. The area of the Division has been reduced by certain transfers to the 
Ohaibassa Division, which has now been made a major charge under an 
Imperial Porest Officer. The pay of the Executive and Subordinate PorG.st 
establishment was also improved by a revision of the establishment sanctioned 
with effect from the 1st November 1911 by the Government of Bengal. 

630. The protected forests in the Puri Division were reduced by 2,353 Change in area, 
acres, of which 2,053 acres were declared to he reserved forests, and the 
remainder was leased out for cultivation. The work of selecting protected 

areas for retention as reserved forests is progressing satisfactorily. 

531. Eifty-two miles of new cart roads and 23 miles of new bridle paths Communications 
, were opened in the Porest Divisions of this province at a total cost of and buildings. 

Rs. 16,282 as compared with 27 and 22 miles, respectively, opened, at a total 
cost of Rs. 9,134;, in the same divisions during the year 1910-11. The progress 
in this respect in the Singhbhum Division was especially good. Expenditure 
on new buildings amounted to Rs. 15,060 as compared with Rs. 23,150 in 
the previous year. Since the close of the year a sum of Rs. 50,000 has been 
allotted for the construction of forest roads and buildings in this province out 
of a special grant of Rs, 76,000 made by the Government of India for these 
and other allied objects. The new works undertaken in addition to the annual 
programme will accelerate the opening out of inaccessible forest areas. 

532. The forest offences reported during the year numbered 1,461 as Forest offences, 
against 1,544 reported from the same area during the year 1910-11. The 

Palamau and Puri Divisions show an increase in the number of new case.s. 

The increase in the Puri Division is partly attributed to the approaching 
reservation of protected areas, the nature and consequences of such procedure 
being misunderstood and resented. 

^ 633. The season was generally favourable and no serious fires occurred Protection from 

during the year. The areas of reserved and of protected forests over which fire, 
fire protection was attempted were, respectively, 1,038,982 acres and 222,357 
acres. The peroentage of success in both classes of forests was over 99. 

The failures in the reserved forests amoxmted to 4,258 acres of which 3,677 
acres were burnt in the Sambalpnr Division, where the season appears to hav« 
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])eoii Ic.ss faYonrahle Ihan olsewlicre. In tlio protected forests tlie Itrilares 
amonuted to 2,533 acres all of wliicli occurred in Iho Saiital i^argaiias. This 
wa.s clue chiefly to inteiitioii.al humiiig with a viciv to gathering edible fruits 
and for Icimio cultivation. 


Protection from 
cattle and 
against^injufies 
from natural 
causes. 


53Ji. The area open to grazing in the re,served forests was about thn same 
as in the year 1910-11. Tho iiuinber of cattle iraponiided amounted to 501 
against an average of 151 in tho jirovious three years. Tho forost.s escaped all 
serious injury from natural eauso.s. The Khodda operations in the Aiigul 
Division resulted in the capture of 9 elephants and 3 suckling ealve.s. In 
the Singhbhiim Division a lease was granted to Moa.srs. S. A. Pearson and 
0. H. C. Sahbow for the j»reparation and export of iibre extracted from 
bauhinia rahlii and blmtcn siq^rha for ten years for a nominal sum. It is 
hoped that tho removal of these ch'mhers will reduce the damage from this 
soui’ce materially. The fibre, it is understood, is to bo used in the 
manufacture of rope. 


Fiaancial 536 The Chaibassa Division continued to worlc a.t a deficit during the 

results, year under review. The demand was slack in all branches with tho exception 

of minor produce. The total receipts, however rose to Il.s. 1,05,185 against 
Bs, 3,79,013 in the previous year. The total expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 3,20,009 as against Es. 2,75,710 in 1910-11. In tho total expenditure 
during tho year under review is included a sum of Pus. 41,308 paid to the 
proprietor of the Porahat Estate in Singhbhum as surplus p)rofi.t from 
his. forests, which are managed by Government. This sum exceeds by 
Es. 21,665 that paid on the .same account during the previous year. Of the 
total expenditure 46 per cent, was incurred on conservancy and works, and 
54 per cent, ou administrative, executive, and protective charges. Tho out- 
standiug revenue at the end of the year amounted, to Es. 43,927 and the 
balance of timber in stock was 720,667 cubic feet. 


MANUPAOTUEES AND MINES. 


Jute. 


Indigo. 


Tea. 


Sugar. 


Coal, 


Mica and Iron, 


[StaUsitiosof Bi'iUsIi India, Part I—Indnstriol.] 

536. The area under jute in the districts of this Province increased from 
2,48,000 acres to 2,58,200. The gross yield according to the district estimates 
was 7,05,500 bales. 

537. The total area under indigo was 1,09,600 against 1,16,600 acres in 
the previous year. The gross yield of the crop increased to 26,619 factory 
maunds, against 20,565 in the j)revioua year. 

588. The only districts in the Province in which tho tea industry is 
carried ou are Eaachi and Hazaribagh. It is of somo importance iii 
EancM where 21 gardens were at work during 1911-12. The outturn of 
tea in 16 of these gardens, for which figures are available, was 2,42,6911bs. 

_ 539. Sugar is widely manufactured in the districts of the Tirhut and Patna 
Divisions, In the Saran district 3B refineries worked during the year and 
produced 4,221 mauuds of sugar. The Marhaura Sugar Pactory in the same 
district produced 78,577 mauuds during the year. The manufacturers at 
Nasriganj in the subdivision of Sasaram continued to flourish and the 
factories at Bora, Seeraha and Parsa in Champaran and Jhapaha and Ottur 
in Muzaffarpnr also did well. The price of sugar was high and onltivators 
profited by the ready money market for cane, 

640. Two hundred and sixty-eight coal-mines were worked durino- the 
year 1911 against two hundred and sixty-two in 1910. Tho number of coal¬ 
mines situated in. Manbhum alone was 261 against 242 in 1910. The total 
output of the Province was 7,610,330 tons against 7,039,984 tons in the 
previous year. The daily average number of persons employed in the mines 
rose from 63,946 to 66,062. 

541, The number of mica mines increased from 168 to 429. This 
abnormal increase occurred practically in Hazaribagh, where the number 
rose frojE 136 tp 404. But the - increase in the output was not proportionate 
tothe i^ 9 rease;ip thenumljer of mines. The amomit-of.micap^roctuoed in ■ 
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1911 -was only nhnnl G,000 cnls. more tliaii that’ proilncetl in 1910. Only 
one iron mine iincler the Act iras uTirkal in the Province thi' ye.'iV 

1911 against 0 in 1910,2)raducing 30-270 tons of iron iiiid giving emnloyineiit 
to an average daily iiumher of 1,32S rvortens. 

642, Kve thousand one hondrod and sevini tons of saltjiotre valued at 
Eg. 10,02,085 and 795 lon.s of salt valued at fls. 21.7-11 excluding duty, 
were mannfacturod during the year 1911. 


miscellIneoes aianueaotcees in each division. 


[Mistiellancoiis Annual fiGpoiti of DivisioEal Cominis-iioTiera foi* 1911-12.] 

613. The chief articles of manufacture in this division are, tobacco, guns, 
pistols and articles of chouy inlaid with ivory and horn in the district of ilonghvr, 
mixed silk and cotton falndc called hafta in Bhagalpur, and hell-metal uten¬ 
sils and mats in the Kishenganj subdivision, besides molasse.s and coarse cloth 
which are manufactured in all the dislrici's. There has, liowever, been no 
marked improvement in any of the articles of manui'acture. Indigo has been 
steadily dying out and the business of the lac factories in the Santal Parganas 
continued to be dull owing to a fall in the jirice of the commodity. The Pen¬ 
insular Tobacco Company at Monghyc had rather a short crop during the year. 
The manufacture of hiris started at Jhajha still continires. Thera are mica and 
slate mines in AEonghyr and coal-mines in the Santal Parganas. The stone 
and ! ballast industry in the Pakanr and Eajmahal subdivisions continues to 
flourish, 91,12,566 eft. of ballast having been removed from the quarries 
during the year, chiefly for the Lower Ganges bridge. 

544. Hesides opium the principal manirfacfcures of this division are indigo, 
saltpetre and sugar. The outturn and the value of indigo teve both increased 
in all the districts except in Darbhanga. The increase in the outturn was due 
solely to the more favourable season. There has been an ap 2 )i’ecip.hle increase 
in the outturn of saltpetre in Saran W’hich was chiefly due to the favourable 
climate and other local conditions of the season and to the efficient supervision 
of refineries by Salt officers. In Darbhanga, however, the outturn lias shown 
a marked decrease. Sugar is manufactured in all the disiricts, and there 
appears to have been some improvement in the industry during the year. 
Besides these, there are other various articles of manufacture, namely, hell-metal 
and brass utensils, blauJcets, carpets, coarse cloth, pottery, rough cutlery, etc. 

545. The principal industry of the Ghota Nag'pur Division is coal. The 
outturn of coal in Alanbhum is even greater than that of all the other 
Provinces in British India put together. 3Iica mining is carried on in the 
district of Hazarihagh only. Iron, copper, manganese and limestone arc 
also produced in some quantity in Singhhhum. Among the principal agri¬ 
cultural iiroducts lac is produced throughout the division, but the trade was 
bad throughout the year and the prices of shelHac fell as there was little 
demand. Tea is produced in Eanchi and Hazarihagh, There arc several 
minor industries such as guns, sword-sticks, knives, axes, sqiears, scissors, nut¬ 
crackers -and-the like which are manufactured in some qmrts of Manhhum. 
Brass and, hell-metal materials, ornaments, coarse cotton cloths and blankets are 
also manufactured in almost all the districts of the division. 

546. The articles of manufacture of this division are few and unimportant. 
Brass and bell-metal utensils are manufactured in certain parts of Cuttack 
and Balasore. Bell-metal wares are also manufactured on a small scale in 
some parts of Samhalpur. Stone utensils are prepared on a fairly large scale’ 
in Soro and in some of the Eenclatory ^States of Orissa, such as Nilgiri and 
Mayurbhanj. Leathers are tanned and leather goods are manufactured in the 
Utkal Tannery started at Oohra. The gold and silver filigree work of the town- 
of Cuttack is, however, the only article of manufacture which has still main¬ 
tained its reputation in and outside Orissa. The Government weaving school 
at Cuttack* Which was opened in 1911 has made satisfactory progress.' The 
Weaving school at Sambalpur has also done excellent work. 
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S4i7. The manufacture of'opium, which was formerly carried out in the 
Gulzarhagh Factory, was stopped during the year as a result of the agreement 
mth China. Saltpetre and sugar are manufactimecl in all the districts of 
this division, Among the principal articles of miscellaneous manufactures m 
the district of Gaya are lac, stone and metalware, padlocks, carpets, iasar, 
tobacco, hides and blankets. None of the local manufactures, however, appear 
to have shown any tendency to expansion during the year. The weaving 
school at Bihar is reported to be giving some impetus to the silk and cotton 
industries of the place. Blankets and coarse cloth are made iit most parts of 
the district of Shahabad. The limestone industry in that district is improving 
greatly, the total output of lime during the year heing^ 65,128 tons. The 
mica mines in the Nawada subdivision of the Gaya district showed some 
development, the output increasing from 218 tons to nearly 266 tons, 


WOEKING OF THE INDIAN FAOTOEIE8 ACT. 


tBepOrfc on the worhing of the Indian Pactpriea Act, XY of 1881, aa nmonded by Act XI of 1891. 
Statistics of British India, Part I—Industrial,] 


Number of 
factories aod 
system of work. 


Inspections. 


648. The number of factories at the close of the year was 31 as against 28 
at the close of the year 1910. Seven new factories were established during the 
year under report, one in Singhbhum and six in Hazaribagh, while four 
factories were closed, one in Purnea and three in Manbhum. Among the new 
factories the most important one was the Tata Iron and Steel Factory in Singh¬ 
bhum. In four factories wort was carried on by means of shifts or sets, in 15 
with midday stoppages, in foiu' under a system of shifts and middaj^ stoppages 
combined, and in one with other arrangements. The total average daily number 
of operatives employed was 16,634 compared with 13,848 employed during 
the preceding year, 

649. Inspections were made in five factories once, in two factories twice, in 
one factory three times, and in fourteen factories more than three times. Throe 
factories were not inspected during the year. Due attention was generally 
paid by managers of factories to the suggestions made by the inspecting 
officers. 


Sanitary 550. The general sanitary conditions and ventilation of factories were 

arrangements satisfactory. Latrines and urinals were for the most part maintained in an 
and quarters for efficient and cleanly manner. In addition to the improvements in the Jamal- 
operatives; Tf^orkshop effected by the septic tank installation, it is reported that 

' the ordinary latrines are being connected with septic tanks. Many of the 
factories have provided quarters for the operatives, while iu several other 
cases, the operatives being local, quarters were not needed. 

Water-supply, 551 , The water-supply in almost all the factories was good and ample. 


Vaccination of 
operatives. 


552. Although vaccination w'as not compulsory in most of the factories the 
majority of operatives were vaccinated. 


Qeneralihcalth 658. The general health of the operatives is reported to have been good 
of the opera- throughout the year, and no outbreak of any epidemic disease ocourred. This 
result is no doubt in a large measure due to the excellent sanitary arrange¬ 
ments, good ventilation, and the plentiful supply of pure drinking water pro¬ 
vided at most of the factories. 


Wages and ^ 654 . Tke wages paid to operatives appear to have been reasonable and no 

general cond^ition compjaints were received. 

of the operatives. ^ 

Employment of 656. The average daily number of adult female operatives during the year 
women and -^as 1,112 and of children oil. No cases of women working excessive hours 
children, brought to notice. The Tobacco Factory in Monghyr employs the 

largest numbers of women and children, ms., 466 and 220, respectively. In the 
, Tata Iron and Steel Factory iu Singhbhum 237 women and 20 children were 

employed during the year. 

Fencing of 656. The instructions regarding the fencing of machinery were carried out 

maebinery. in all the factories. The machinery in almost all of them is reported to have 
been properly and adequately guarded and fenced^ 
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557- A sliglit increase has taken place in the number of accidentsj the 
number reported being 181 against 164 in 1910. The largest number of acci¬ 
dents occurred in the East Indian Eailway Company’s locomotive workshops at 
Jamalpur, where 8,104 workpeople are employed. No accident proved fatal, 
and it is reported that the accidents that took place were due to carelessness on 
the part of the workers themselves, 
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558. No prosecutions, fires, or strikes have been reported in any of the Prosecutions, 
factories during tl^p year under report. fires and strikes. 


TRADE. 


[Statistics of Britisli India, Part II.—Commcmial.] 


I.— Eoreign Sea-borne Trade. 

559. The valiiG of the sea-horne trade of what is now the province of Foreign trade, 
Bihar and Orissa was Es. 33 lakhs in 1911-12 as against Es. 46'92 lakhs in 
1910-11, the decline being thus one of Rs- 13'92 lakhs or nearly 30 per 
cent The trade is praotically an export one and consists chiefly of shipments 
of rice. 

The extent to which the export trade of the province is distributed 
amongst its three ports wEl he apparent from the following figures in rupees :— 



1 

1910-11. j 

1911-12. 

Balasoi'e 



Es. 

13,12,o5o 

Es. 

12,7:i,420 

Cuttack 

... 

j 

30,34,415 

18,SC,54:i 

Puri 

... 

... 

4,45,3SC ! 

1,41,194 


560. The articles in the export trade and theu’ values are given helotv :— Articles exported. 



1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Grain and puke— 

Es. 

Es. 

Eire not in tlie husk 

4.6,83,345 

32,99,312 

Other sort.s 

528 


Dyeing and tanning materials — 



Other sorts 


821 

Eaw materials— 



Seeds —Jinjili ... 

7,958 


Total 

46,91,831 

33,00,166 


The rice crop of the year iu the districts of Orissa was a good one, hut 
owing to a larger demand from the neighbouring province of Bengal as well 
as from other provinces of British India, exports to foreign countries were 
marked by a contraction from 37,336 tons to 24,466 tons or some 34 per cent, 
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Tlio sMpments go to Oeylon and to Mauritius, and in 1911-13 tlieir shares ireio 
as folloirs:— 



Oejloii. 

]\Iauntius. 

1 

Cwts. 

Its, 

Civts. 

Its. 

Halil sore 

107,897 

10,90,452 

'37,933 

1,81,150- 

Cuttack 

]5-i.,S13 

11 ,,33,380 

110,283 

7,53,160 

PiU'i ... ... 

29,001 

1,41,194 



Total 

051,114 

23,05,033 

188,215 

1 

9,34,8.10 


II. —Frontier Trade. 

561. The trans-frontier trade of Eihar and Oiissa is csolusiToly -Bhth Kepal 
and the frontier districts, through which the trade passes ai’C Ehagalpnr, 
Puruea, Muzaffarpnr, Champarau and Darbhanga. The total value of the- 
trade in the year 1911-12 amounted to Es. 377'G8 laLhs. The stated value is 
exclusive of the movements of treasure, the registration of which is defective. 

56T. The total value of the imports from Nopal aggregated Es. 269‘7 
lalchs. The largest single item of import was rice (.Us. 83 lajchs) and during 
the year under review it represented 12 per cent, of the total value of the 
imported articles. Live animals, chiefly cattle, were imported to the value of 
Es. 23 laths, and hides accounted for Es. 21 lakhs. The imports of raw jute 
aggregated 347,2l3 marmds valued at Es. 24’7 lakhs. Under oilseeds, linseed 
and rape seed are the tvim main classes received; arrivals of the first aggregated 
276,617 marmds valued alb Es. 20-2 lakhs and. of the other 310,34Q maunds 
valued at Es. 16'7 lakhs, Impiorts of ghi were valued at Es. 6 lakhs. 

563,, The total value of exports to Nepal amounted to Es. 117‘9 lakhs. 
The chief items were cotton manufactures with a v»aluc of Bs. 42'6 lakhs, 
(foreign piece-goods accounting for Es. 30'7 lakhs), metals and manufactures of 
metals Es. 11'4 lakhs, petroleum Es. 7'5 lakhs, salt Es. 0’8 lakhs, smgai" 
Bs. 6'7 lakhs, and tobacco Es. 4'2 lakhs. 

III. — Coasting Trade. 

564. The total value of the coasting trade aggregated Es. 66 11 lakhs as 
compared with Es. 48'36 lakhs in 1910-11, the iuoreasc being one of Es, 16'76 
lakhs or 34'7 per cent. Both imports and exports were marked by advances, 
imports from Es. 28’o9 lakbs to Es. 3216 lakLs or by 12'5 per cent, and 
exports from Es. 19'77 lakhs to Es. 32’95 lakhs or 66 pier cent. The coasting 
trade is distributed between'Balasorc and Cuttack as sliown.below; Puri has no 
coasting trade. 


j 

BaJasore. 

C'uttiidc. 

Imports— ( 

Merchandise ;;; ^ 

Treasure 

Total 

B-xports— 1 

MerchaadUe 

Treasure 

Total 

33,33,5.31 

8,83,200 

9,000 

1 

Ks. 

19 

1,09-1 

33,14,797 

25,55,787 
0,602 
1,26,400 • 

1,113 

0,02,236 

20,88,089 

0,02,230 
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Some 91 jicr cent, of the total trade ivas thus accounted for by Balasore. 
The increase mentioned above occurred mainly in Indian merchandise, both 
under imports and exports, fluctuations in foreign merchandise being of an 
uniin]:)ortant character. 
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565. The mam divisions of this trade and its estimated value are exhibited Division and 
in the following 4able :— value of the 

trade. 


Year. 1 

Exports from Blharj 
and Oiissa to [ 
other pi oviaces. | 

j 

Imporrs into Biliai* 
and Opwsa from 
othoT prorinces. j 

Exports from PatiEi 
City fo the test of 

1 the province. 

i Imixirts into Patna 
Citj from the rest of 

1 thn province. 


(“Mds. j 
(.Its. j 

20(1,900,450 i 

i 

30,00,67,109 I 

23,5r)9j3.j9 

20,91,20,380 

I 434,14.3 

i 35,48,250 

1 

3,149,917 

72,73,553 


Of the total value of the imports into Bihar and Orissa (Es. 20 crores) 
some 64 per cent, was contributed by the Calcutta trade block, 16 per cent, 
hy Bengal e.xGluding Calcutta, 10 per cent, hy the TJuited Provinces, 3 per cent, 
by the Central Provinces and Berar, and the remaining 7 per cent, by other 
provinces. Of the total exports of Es. 30 crores some 51 per cent, went to 
Calcutta, 24 per cent, to Bengal excluding Calcutta, 13 per cent, to the United 
Provinces, 3 per cent, to the Central Provinces and Berar and the remaining 
9 per cent, to other provinces. 

586. The principal articles of import were, from Bengal including Cal- imports, 
cutta, cotton manufactures (Es, 7'9 crores), metals and manufactures thereof 
(Es. 2T crores); oils, cliiefly kerosine (Ee. 1 crore), sugar (Es. 1 crore), salt 
(Es. 80 lakhs), railway iilaut and rolling-stock (Es. 64 lakhs), gunny-hag.s 
(Es. 63 lakhs), and spices (Es. 42 lakhs); from the United Provinces, grain and 
pulse (Es. 43 lakhs), opium (Es. 21 lakhs), oilseeds (Es. 9 lakhs) and sugar 
(Es. 9 lakhs) ; from the Central Provinces, cotton twist and yarn of Indian 
manufacture (Es. 20 lakhs), railway materials (Es. 6 lakhs), pM (Es. 4’5 lakhs) 
and lao (Es. 3 lakhs). 

567. The exports from Bihar and Orissa to Bengal including Calcutta, Exports, 
comprised mainly oilseeds (Es. 4T crores), dyes and tans, chiefly indigo (Es. 3'8 
crores), railway materials (Es. 3 crores), grain and pulse (Es. 2'9 crores), coal 
and coke (Pts, 2'2 crores), raw jirte (Es. 1’7 crores), hides and skins (Es. 1'3 
crores) and lac (Es. 1 crore); to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, grain 
and pulse (Es. 57 lakhs); coal and coke (Es. 50 lakhs), sugar (Es. 44 lakhs), 
tobacco (Es. 44 lakhs), opium (Es. 28 laldis) , lac (Es. 25 lakhs), cotton raw 
(Es. 20 lakhs), and railway materials (Es. 18 lakhs); to the Central Provinces 
and Berar, sugar (Es. 28 lakhs) and Indian silk, raw (Es. 11 lakhs). 


Public Works. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 

568 . Mr. E. E, Gardiner, Superintending Engineer, who was on special Administrative 
duty toAvards the close of the previous year, resumed charge of the Western changes. 
Circle on 12th April 1911 and continued to hold charge to the end of the year. 

In consequence of the approaching formation of the new Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, arrangements were made for the construction of buildings 
for the teinporarv accommodation of the new Government dt Eanchi. A 
special Division with Mr. H. Wardle, Executive Engineer in charge, Avas formed 
on the 13th Eehruary 1912, and Mr. W. Sweet, Superintending Engineer,_ was k 

deputed from the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government and appointed 
Director of Works to supervise all the works required for the neAv Government 
of Bihar and Orissa. 
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Imperial works. 


Military works 569. The exteusiou of the northern portion of the sea wall at Ohancliptu- 
’ was completed. The masonry work of a splinter proof shelter was _ nearly 
finished and materials for an observation tower were collected during the 


Ci-yil works. 

Salt and Opium. 


Post and Tele= 
graph offices. 


MisceUaneous, 


year. ^ 

570 . The c^uarters and office of the Salt Inspector at Contai (Midnaporoj 
were provided with a system of lightning conductors, and thorough 
repairs to the residence of the Saw-Mill Engineer at Gulzarbagh in Patna 
were completed. 

571 . The work of the year consisted of the construction of a new Post and 
Telegraph Office at Eanchi, improvements in the Gaya Post Office, adding 
a room and verandah to the Post and Telegraph Office at Buxar, the e.xtonsion 
of the Post and Telegraph Office at Bhadrak, additions to and alterations in 
the Post Office buihling at Jhowganj and the construction of quartor.s for the 
Postmaster at Arrah and siih-PostmR'ster at Deoghar. In connection with 
the establishment of the temporary headc^uarters of the Province at Eanchi, 
certain additions and alterations were made to the Eegimental School huildihg 
at Doranda for the accommodation of the Secretariat Post and 
Telegraph office. Materials were collected for new combined offices at 
Eaxaul, Dighwora in Saran, and a conahiued Post and Telegraph office with 
Suh-Postmaster’s (quarters at Araria in the Purnea district. 

572. The construction of a tower for meteorological instruments outside 
the Purnea Jail, and the revetment of the banks of the river Sireswa on the 
north of the Nepal Eesident’s bungalow at Eaxaul, which was in progress last 
year, were completed, and an iron fencing was provided on the south and 
west sides of the compound of the Residency Surgeon’s residence. In connec¬ 
tion with the Agricultural College at Pusa, quarters were built for 
the Superintendent of the office of the Agricultural Adviser and a liacterio- 
logical room provided. The only ecclesiastical work in hand was tho building 
of a Church at Sambalpur. In connection with the establishment of the 
temporary headquarters of tlie Province at Eauchi, additions and altera¬ 
tions were commenced to the Survey office at Doranda for the accommodation 
of the Accountant-General’s office. 


Provincial works. 


Accidents severe .storms occurred during the year in which damage occur- 

s orms, e c. Khunti subdivision of Eanchi and at Bhaga and Dhan- 

baid in Manbhum. The damage was not extensive and v'as made good at 
once. 


Court buildiogs, 674. The most important work in hand during the year was the construc¬ 
tion of new Civil Courts at Cuttack, which were built up to first floor level. 
The estimated co.st is Es. 1,96,262. A Court house for the Deputy Commissioner, 
Angul, was nearly finished and also a new record-room for the Civil Courts at 
Purnea. A new Munsif’s Court was built at Jajpur. Witness sheds were 
constructed in the Court compound at Angul, Chaihassa and Dumka. Various 
minor improvements and additions to Court buildings were carried out, the 
principal works being additions to the Gaya Oollectorate, alterations to the 
Arrah Civil Courts and the Aurangabad Subdivisional Court. A compound 
wall was provided for the Laheria-Serai Civil Court and standard record racks 
were fitted in the Bhagalpur CoEectorate. 


Circuit Houses. 575 , iph 9 site of the original Arrah circuit house having been occupied by 
the new Civil Court building, a new circuit house was built. 

Excise buildings. 573. Eurther progress has been made in the m-oyision of li/j^uor warehouses. 

These have been constructed during the year at Bihar, Tikari, Arwal, Siwan, 
Gopa.lgani, Ip^ajipur, Mahnar,. L^anj, Benipati and Jaynagar.' A ganja 
. gola was built at Daltonganj and a well provided for the Sambalpur distillery. 
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577■ The major jail -n'ori; of the year rva? the coiltiniiancs of the work on the 
new Central Jail, klonghyr. One out of the three sanctiouecl double-storied 
barracks in the Ohapra Jail was finislied ajid materials collected for the second. 
A similar barrack was sanctioned for the Purulia Jail for which bricks were 
manufactured during the year. The new' sub-jail at Banki was nearly com¬ 
pleted. The sub-jail at Hadhipura w'as extended and additions to that at Banki 
were begun. At Balasore, a work sbed and an additional ward were construct¬ 
ed. A Award for females was added to the Purnea Jail and a new compound 
W'all built round the jail at Bankiporo. 

57s. Considerable progress AA'as made in proA'iding better barracks for the 
police at jSlathnagar near Bhagalpur, at Augul and at Sambalpur. At Puri, the 
old distillery buildings Avere conA'erted to glA'e ])arrack accommodation. 
Quarters were proA'ided for a European Sergeant at Doranda, the Sadar 
thana at Purnea Avas improved, and preparations AA'ere made for building a 
neAV kotAvali thana at Gaya. 

579- The principal Avork has Ijecn the imj)rovement of zilla schools. 
Large additions were made in Purulia, and a new block of clas.s rooms was 
constructed at Bauchi. The school at Ghailjassa aaws completed and zilla school 
hostels were begun at Puauchi and Daltonganj. ImproA'ements AA'ere carried 
out at the Patua College in providing a water-supply and drainage. A gas 
plant was erected in the Bibar School of Engineering. The BavenshaAv 
College, Cuttack, was furnished Avith a Avater-supply for its laboratories 
and a balance room for chemical work. Quarters were built for the Hostel 
Superintendent at this college. Iti. the Hazaribagh Kefovmatory School the 
old Hospital building was converted into a dormitory and staff tprarter.s AA'fere 
begun. 

The work of constructing rjuru Training Schools Avas taken in hand. 
Ten schools were constructed and three taken over and repaired. 

580. Little expenditure Avas incurred on hospitals during the year. A 
beginning Avas made on the construction of a hosted for female students at the 
Temple Medical School, Bankiporc. At Cuttack, improvements Avere made in 
the medical ward of the hospital, a dispensary room added to the oirt-patient’s 
department and an office for the Civil Surgeon was constructed. 

581. Hew residences were built for the Executive Engineer at Ranchi and 
the Civil Surgeon at Purulia. Additions Avere made to the Civil Surgeon’s house 
at Darbhanga and materials collected for a proposed residence for the Commis¬ 
sioner of Tirhut at Muzaffarpur. The subdivisional bungalow at Kishenganj 
was enlarged and waiting rooms for Indian gentlemen Avere added to the 
District Officer’s houses at Daltonganj and Puri. 

582. Work on the buildings necessary to accommodate the Government of 
the new Province of Bihar and Orissa was started at Banchi. The buildings are 
of a temporary nature, calculated to serve their purpose until permanent 
offices can he built at Bankipore. Existing Government buildings and a 
few private residences were made available for offices and temporary accom¬ 
modation of the staff, and the necessary alterations and additions to these were 
put in hand. The new Avorks necessary were the provision of staff 
quarters for 'five Secretaries and 13 Heads of Departments, a temporary 
Government House and accommodation for the Indian clerical staff. 
These works Avere all taken up during the last three months of the year 
under review, and though it was impossible to complete them in the time 
available, sufficient accommodation was provided to enable the work 
of the new Government to he started in the month of April 1912. 
The public offices were located in the Police Training School and Settle¬ 
ment barracks and six old Military barracks converted into record-rooms. 
The residence of the Judicial Commissioner Avas converted into a temporary 
Government !House and ffve offi.ces of Government Averc housed in buildings 
occupied by the police cadets and in hired private houses. 

583. Ttvo sets of quarters were constructed at Sabour for Indian professors 
of the Agricultural College and houses were built at Pusa for the Subdivi¬ 
sional Officer and his clerk. 
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584. A new liospital'was'begunat Eajmalial and the extension of the zilla 
school, Piunea, almost finished. The quarters of the Boiler Inspector at 
Bhaga were enlarged and improTed. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Roads. 


Protective 

works. 

Bridges and 
causeways. 


Inspection 

Bungalows. 

Arboriculture. 


585. No original works of importanco were begun during the' year. 
The improvement of the Khalsa section of the Cntiack-Sambalpur road, 
the revised estimate for which amounted to Es. 2,01,462, was completed, with 
the exception of the acquisition of land and the fixing of boundary iiillars. 
Against the saving of Es. 19,000 on the revised estimate, sanction ivas accorded 
to the construction of three causeways at a cost of Es. 3,477 and the work was 
in progress. An estimate for Es. 1,407 for consti-uctiiig a road from tho ferry 
ghat at Nuapatna to the starting point of tho CLittack-Sainbal 2 iur and Cut- 
taok-Angul roads, was sanctioned and the work was commenced. Tho Sam- 
halpur-Midnaporc road, 1st .section, was improved at a cost of Es. 4,421. 
The work of improving the Samhalpur-Soniiur road wa.s practically 
completed; only the acquisition of laud for tho Dhama soction of the road 
remained to be done. In counection with His Imperial Majesty’s visit, a 
metaUed road for motor traffic was constructed between Biknathori in the 
Champaran district and the Nepal frontiei-. 

586. The flanks of the Grand Trunk Eoad in mile 202 were washed 
away during the last rains, rendering the road unsafe. A stone revetment 
wall was constructed to jiroteot the road. 

587. The foundations of the bridge over the Barnkar river on the 250th 
mile of the Grand Trunk Eoad were undermined by an. exceptionally high 
flood and 6 spans of 50 feet each of the masonry bridge collapsed on the 24th 
June 1911. A temporary bridge with diversions was provided to pass traffic 
during the dry season. The causeway over the Jira river on the Eaipur- 
Sambaljiur road was improved. Blood damage repairs to the submerged 
bridge at Hatia on the 8th mile of the Eanchi-Ohaibassa road and the 
provision of steel trougbing to the Eoro bridge in the 2nd mile (Ohaibassa end) 
which Avero commenced in the previous year, Avero completed. 

588. Tho wells under construction in the conqiounds of the insjiection 
bungaloAvs at Earchana and Jagannathpur were completed during the year. 

589. The planting and maintenance of trees along the roads under the 
charge of the Eublic Works Department Avere carried out as far as funds were 
available. 


Misceddaneotjs Public Improa'ements. 


Protective 590. Two bunds were constructed, one on the south and west of the 

Works. Sikandarpur Lake at Muzaffarpur and the other round the civil station of 

Lahci'ia-Sorai, to protect the two towns from floods. 

Quarters. 591. Ihe construction of quarters for the Light-house keeper at Shortts ’ 

Island, started last year, was completed. 


EAILWAYS. 


Administration, 


592, Ibo mam hues are under the direct control and administration of 
the GoTcrninent of India (Eailway Board), TramAvays or light railways 
which have been constructed under the, TraniAvays Act are subieot to a 
certain measure of control by tire Government of Bihar and Orissa and are 
detailed bcloAv 


(1) lialditlarpui-Biiinr Light Eailway . . 

(3) Dehri-Rohtas Light llidlway 

(3) Arr,’,h-Sasa.ram Light Raihvay , . 

Gauge# Mileagfl, 

■■■ 2'-6" 33-00 

... 2'-G'' Z3-aS 

■■■ Z'-Gf 60-50 

Total 

H7-S3 
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'593. 


During the year the 


open mileage 


Avas increased as folloivs;— 


htandard Gauge {a'-G”). 

Bcngal-Nagpur Railway;— 

Onlajori to Guiamasini 
Rhojiiilih to Pathordih 
East Indian Railway ;— 

Bliagalpur to Ransi 


Milos. 

n-PS 

(J'lS 


■Sl-Bi/ 
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Additions to 
Mileage. 


• Total 

Metre Gavge (S'-3^"). 
Bengal and Noith-Western Railway 

Gogra Bridge at Manjlii Ghat and ajiproaches 

2'-G'' Gauge. 

Bakhtiarpur-Biliar Light Railway :— 

Silao to Raigiikundh 


37-71 


■1-81 


5-00 


Willi these additions the open mileage in the Proyiuce on the 1st April 
1912, was as folloivs; ■— ' 

Miles. 

Standard gauge ... ... ... .. Ij764'22 

Metre gauge ... ... ... ... 1,102'GO 

a'-6" gauge ... ... ... ... 222--1.2. 


Total 


. 8,089-24 


594i. The following lines were under construction at the close of the yearunder con- 

6'.G'' Oange. 

Eengal-Nagpur Railway ;— 

Milas. 

Mahuda to iTamimi 


3'-3-«." Gauge. 

Tirhut Stale Railway :— 

Bbagmati Bridge at Dlieug and appro.ichcs 
Samastipnr-Rosetah 
R 0 serah-Khagar i» 

Bengal and North-Western Railway ;— 

Gandak Bridge at Bagaha and approaches 
Thawe-Captainganj. (A portion only lies 
in the province of Bihar and Orissa.) 


Beugal-Nagpur Railway :— 
Ranchi-Lohardaga 


2’-6" Gauge. 


Total 


13-02 


4-94, 

17-20 

37'00 


0-4.3 

59'75 

124-32 


42-83 


170-17 


GflUgC. 

2'-G" 


693. No new lino AA-as sanctioned for construction during the year. 

596. The following surveys Avere completed during the year 1911:— 

By the Bukhtiarpur-Bihar Light Railway :— 

Silao to Raigirkundh 
By the Darjeeling-Hinialayaai Railway 

Part of the line from Silignri to, Kishengaiij, 
via Naxalhari lying in the district ot 
Puruea ... ... ... ... 2'-0" 

597. The folloAviug surveys Averc authorized ;— 

(i) By the East Indian Railway.— 

Eor a line from Gaya to Sherghatti ... ... o’-G" 

(ti) By the Bengal-Nagpur Railway ;— 

Eor a branch lino from Ehadrak to Chandballi ... S'-G" 


MilerJ. 

■fTa 


33-00 


approximately. 


29 


Lines sanctioned 
for construction. 
Surveys complet- 
ed. 


Surveys sanction¬ 
ed. 


30 


59 
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ri98. In August 1911,- the Bengal-JIagpiir Eailway was badly brcaclied at 
mile 267 between Cuttack and Barang stations, owing to abnormal floods and 
the bursting of the embankment of the Kboakhye river. A 20 feet girder road 
bridge was completely destroyed and 300 fbet of 20 feet bank washed away. 

699. An Express passenger train was derailed ard completely 
wrecked at mile 3491 between Sadisopur and Weora station, on the East 
Indian Eailway, on the 5tb April 1911, in consequence of a rail having been 
removed from the down main line by some peraon or persons unknown. One 
passenger was killed, and thirty-two passengers were nioyo or less injured, 
[fbe damage to rolling-stock was considerable. A collision occurred at Balasore 
station on the Bengal Nagpur-EaEway, on the 16tb April 1911, between a 
passenger and a goods trains, owing to the former having been wrongly 
admitted to the line on which the goods train was standing. Eighteen 
passengers and nine railway servants were injured and the rolling-stock was 
considerably damaged. 

GOO. The Deoghur Eailway on the S'-Sa" gauge, 4‘12 miles in length, 
which was owned by Messrs. Burn & Co., was taken over by the Bast Indian 
Eailway Co. A bridge of IS spans of 200 feet girder over the Gogra river at 
Manjhi Ghat on the Ohapra-Bonares Cantonment Branch oE the Bengal and 
Worth-Western Eailway was opened for traffic in Eobruary 1912. This 
bridge has been named the “Inchcape Bridge” alter .Lord Inchcape and 
forms an important link in through communication between Worth Biliar and 
the Eiiited Provinces. The Pertabganj-Bhimnagar branch of the 
Tirhnt State Eailway, which was under construction during the year 1910-11, 
was abandoned owing to the spill of the Kosi river. 


CANALS-IEEIGATIOW AND NAVIGATION. 

[Aamini,stmt,ion Report of luiMtion Worla foi- Uie yoiu-1011-12. Statistics of British Iiiilin, 

Tart III—CoDiinercial Services,] 

Capital and Rev The transactions of the Irrigation Department for the year 1911-12 

enue accounts, Me shown in the following statement, so far as they relate to works of irriga¬ 
tion _ and navigation. Works which afford protection from flood or which 
facilitate drainage are reviewed separately and are not noticed in this 
report:— 


Capital Account. 


UMa». 

Amoaiit oC 1 

constructlun 

1 estiniuto. 

1 

Kxpondituro 

tliiriBg- 

loiMa 

1 

1 

Expeuflitnro to 

Gild of 

mi-ia. - 

1 

1 

UftlanDQ lorox- 
1 poiMlitUTCfrom lat 
April IDIS. 

1 

Protcclivc Irrigation Works— 

Ea. 

Es, 

iRe- 

Es. 

Direct charges 

79,<13,791, 

3,95,d30 

66,14,262 

1<1,29,632 

Indir'ot cliaiges 

2,13,615 

21,445 

1,74,301, 

.39,314 

Total 

1 

81,67,409 

6,16,875 

66,88,663 

14,68.846 

Major Irrigation "VYorki— 



- 


Direct cliEirgeE .j. 

6,21,19,908 1 

76,327 

5.20,90,920 

28,988 

Inclireot charges ’ 

16,22,236 

4,541 

16,22,690 

—454 

Total 

5,S6,42,I4d 

1 

80,868 

1 

5,36,13,610 

28,634 

Minor Works and NaTig.ation^ 





Direct charges 

50,69,345 


50,59,345 


Indireoti,charges 

1,34,639 


1.34,539 


Total 

o1,93j884 


ft 

51,93,884 

... 
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Worming ripcnsi.s. 


Heads. 1 

Kccciptsi 

Diri-Ct, j 

1 Iniii7t‘ct. 

! 

I Total wurkin;; 
cxpcnijs. 

I 

Set 


Rs. 1 

Es. 

IIs. 

1 

E,. 

R.v. 

Major Irrigation* Works . . 

Minor Works and K'avigafciou— , 

22,7.5,393 | 

1 

11,20,500 

83,195 

12,03,995 , 
: 02,834 1 

10,f9,G98 

Works for which Capiftil and Eeve- 
nue Accounts arc kept. , 

25,118 j 

[ 

59,872 

1 

3,012 

i 

! 

[— ) 37.706 

Works for which only Eevenne Ac- ! 
counts are kept. i 

1 



i ■" 

■ (—) 1,4S1 

Works for which neither Capital nor i 

1,810 1 

3,271 


,3,271 : 


Bevemie Accounts are kept. 


602. The classification, of the vorks dealt with in this review is as follows ; 
Protective Irrigation TPorJcs. —The works comprised in this class are 


* luclnsiTC oE the Bhalsa and, tha Tribeni CanaU- 

Classification of 
Irrigation and 
— - Navigation 

the Tribeni and Dhaka Canals which tvere sanctioned in the year 1900-01. works. 

The Tribeni Canal is approaching completion. The Dhaka Canal has 
been completed and is in operation. Both these systems are only for 
irrigation and do not admit of navigation. A second revised estimate for 
the Tribeni Canal amounting to Bs. 75327,302 was sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State. The npper half of the canal has been opened for irrigation from 
the year 1911-12; the receipts and the working expenses for this portion 
have been provincialised, the interest charges remaining as Imperial. This 
arrangement is to remain in force till 1912-13 when the whole que'stion will be 
reconsidered. The main canal will, it is expected, be completed by the end of 
1913-14i. The revised estimate amounting to Its. 6,00,191 for the Dhaka Canal 
was sanctioned by the Government of India. The construction estimate of 
this canal was closed from the 31st March 1908 and a schedule of sanctioned 
works, which were either incomplete or not begun on the 1st April 1903, 
was sanctioned by the Government of India. The date for the completion of 
these works, originally fixed at 31st March 1910, was subsequently extended 
to 31st March 19i2, and again extended to 31st Mm’ch 1913, owing to diffi¬ 
culties that arose in connection Avith the acquisition^pf land. 

Major Works.—In these are included the 0^is^a and the Sone Canals. 

These canals are constructed for irrigation and navigation. The miginal 
Capital accounts of these canals have been closed and all present Capital 
outlay is charged against. the head “ 43—Minor Works and ^IS avig^on. 

The llevenne account is shown under ''the head “42—Major Works V\ ork- 
ing Expenses.” 

Minor Works and navigation.—{i) The works for which Capital and 
Bevenue accounts are kept are the Saran Canals for irrigation and the Orissa 
Coast Canal for navigation. The Saran Canals have been closed since 1st 
April 1894. Eorty-fivc miles of the Orissa Coast Canal are in the new pro¬ 
vince of Bengal and 84^ miles within the province of Bihar and Orissa. This 
report treats of the whole canal, {li) There are no works in the Province tor 
which only Ptevenne accounts are kept, (iii) There is one work tor wliicJi 
neither Ca'pital nor Bevenue accounts are kept, nam.ely the Madliubnn 
(Tenr) Canal in the Gandak Circle, which was constructed for irrigation;,, 

only. , —. ■ ^ ^ j 

The transactions of the year for each of the aliove works are hriefly stated 
in the following summary, which is given for convenience by circles oi super¬ 
intendence :— 

OEISSA CIBCLE. 

Major Ikbigation Works (Pp.oDTiC'iTvE). 

Orissa Occnals. 

603. The-expenditure (direct charges) debited to the Capital accoimt of Capital Account, 
the Orissa Canals during the year was Bs. 19=832. The total Capital outlay 
for direct charges to the end of the year stanas at Bs. 2,6j,ld,9b7. 
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00;L .Diii'ing tlic ycaa’-tlie following works wore in jirogress or com¬ 
pleted ;— 

Three minor distributaries on-the High Lovel Canal, one on the Jajpur 
Canal and two on the Maoligong Canal, in addition to the extension of an 
existing one, and also one extension on the Talclanda Canal. 

The extensions of two distidbutaries on the Kendrapara Canal, two on the 
Machgong and three on the Taldanda Canal. A new distributary was taken 
in hand on the Machgong Canal and nearly cora29loted. 

Progress was made in raising the flood embankment of '‘the Pattamundi 
Canal from the 27th mile to the end [49 miles); about three-fourths of the 
work was completed at the end of the year. 

The eousfci'uction of permanent outldts in the banks of the Pattamundi 
.md Gohri Extension Canals and their distributariG,s was continued and about 
two-thirds of the works were done. 


Length of new 
distributaries. 


COo. During the year nearly lOf miles of distributaries and minor chan¬ 
nels were added—chiefly on the Machgoug and High Lovcl Canals, Range 

TTT ® 


Rainfall and 
floods. 


Irrigation. 


Navigation 

receipts. 


G06. Tho average rainfall at the 13 recording stations on the Orissa 
Canals was 53'01 inches against 68‘34 inches in the preceding year. It was 
not well distributed during theseason, being hoary at the beginning 
and scanty during tho rest of the season. Tho flood in the Mahanadi river 
during the year was the highest on record and caused considerable) damage 
to the embankments. In the other rivers of the circle the floods were normal. 

G07. Tlio area irrigated during the year was > 2,7^,225 acres against 
2,78,663 acres in the preceding year. Tiio amount that fell due for ivater- 
rates during the year was Rs. 4,19,377 and practically the whole amount was 
realized. 

608. The receipts from the navigation tolls on the Orissa Canals were 
considerably in excess of those recorded during the previous year. The chief 
cause of excess \)'us the increase in traffic on tlie Taldanda and High .Level 
Canals. 


Financial results 609. The revenue and ivorking expenses (diroct and indirect) during the 
' year were Rs. 0,36,615 and Rs. 4,36,969, respectively, the result being a net 
revenue of Rs, 09,0-16 against Rs. 31,111 in the preceding year, The increase 
in the net revenue is duo to a reduced expenditure on establishment on 
account of the abolition of the Piui Division and the transfer of the Angul 
subdivision to Sainbalpur. 


JliNOE "Works and Navigation. 


Orissa Coast 610. This canal lies partly within Bengal and partly within Orissa. 

Canal. Nine miles of Range III, , Ranges IVA, IVB and Y, a total length 

of Sl'l miles, lies in this Province. As it is difficult to divide between 
the Provinces the receipts and expenditure of lbll-12, the year under 
review, this report is written for the whole of the Orissa Coast Canal system. 
There was no outlay chargeable to the Capital account of the canal during 
tho year. The total capital outlay (direct charges) to the end of the year 
amounted to Rs. 43,72,462. Range III of the canal was closed to traffic for 
silt-clearance from the 15th January to tho 26th March ; and the Jamooonda 
Lock on Range IVA and Bliograi Lock on Range III Irom the 16th Januarv 
to the 28th March, and from 1st to 28th. Rehruarv, for special repairs to the 
two locks and for silt-clearance of 1,000 feot of “ the canal near the former 
lock. The remaining portion of the canal was opened to traffic throughout 
the yeai. A sum of Rs. 7,906 was spent during the year on silt-clearance of 
Range III against Rs. 11,367, the amount of the sanctioned estimate. The 
work was not completed during the year and was transferred from the Bala- 
sore to the Oossye Division in Bengal on the 1st April 1912. The gross 
receipts and working expenses (direct and indirect) were Rs. 26,061 and 
Rs. 69,820, respectively, against Rs. 27,025 and Rs. 87,389, respectively, in 
the preceding year. The working expenses of the former years had been 
above the average. The closure of Eaiige III for silt-clearing durin^^ the 
season, when traffic is at its highest, considerably affected the receipts!! 
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Sone Canals. 

Gll. XJudoi ]iea,d 4o Minor IVorks And ?Iavisatioii ” tlio following Capital account. 
Capital work^ wero in handAcquisition of tbo Lalgauj village channel and 
its conversion into a minor distributary, and the ooiiSLiMictimi of the Deliora 
sub-distributary fr^om the Mali Distributary of the Patna Canal. Tlij total 
Capital outlay (direct charges) up to the end of 1911-12 was Rs. 2,58, 70,953 
of which Rs. 56,195 was the expenditure of the year. 

612. The average rainfall of the 12 stations in the thre..' divisions was Rainfall and 
53-65 inches compared with lo'SG inche.5 of the pivcodiug year. Three floods 
occurred during the year in the Sone river, tbo first fiood being the second 
highest on record. The other two floods ivere insignificant. 

613. The area irrigated during the year rvas 505,333 acres as against Irrigation. 
539,941 acres of the previous year. The d-miand for water-rates falling duo 
during the year amounted to Rs. 1.5,99,249 and the whole of the amount was 
realised hofore the close of the vear, Rs. 1,391 only lining remitted or written 

off. 

614. The navigation receijits durhig the year rvero Rs. 21,225 against Navigation 
its. 20,958 of the previous year, showing a steady recovery in the traffic on the receipts. 

• Cauals -which was much affected at the time that the Moghulscmi-Gaya Rail- 
, avay tvas first opened on- 1st August 1900. 

015. The gross receipts and working o-xpenses (direct and indirect) were Financial results 
Rs. 16,91,028 aud Rs. ^ 7,05,032, r.spectively, against Rs. 17,62,863 and 
Rs. 7,69,987 in the preceding year. The falling olf in gross receipts is cliicfly 
due to the area irrigated being hss than that of tiro previous year. 

GANDAK CIRCLE. 

PKOTEcrivn Irrigation "Works. 

610. Tho expenditiira (direct ohavga.s) ou the Tribeni Canal was Rs. 5,88,845 
and on the Dhaka Canal Pcs, 6,585. The jirogress made with the -works up 
to the 31st March 1912 was as follows :— 

Tribeni Canal. 

The canal -with it; principal masonry works uji to the 5Sth niilo was Tribeni and 
•completed. All the local drainage .syphons except two -wore also completed. Dhaka Canals. 
The excavation of the canal ivas practically complete up to the 62nd mile. 

Tire training works in the Gandak river at the head of the canal recommended 
by the Inspector-General of Irrigation, with a view to obtain an assured supply 
of water in the CLanal, worked sati.sfactorily difribg the flood se.ason. Some 
further extensions were made after the floods, but it will not be necessary 
■to incur the cost of a low level regulator. The outfall channel of the Narain- 
garh aqueduct was remodelled. The bed widtli was widened to 89 feet for the 
first 60 chains and to 100 feet for the last 60 chains, with gradients of 1 in 
2,000 and 1 in 1,500, respectively. The channel is -working satisfactorily. 

The abgnmcuC of the approach channel was also modified which led to im¬ 
provement in the working of the channels. Training works on the Mosan river 
were commenced, including a new approach channel. Owing to the upper 
floor of the syxflion having been sooured by the river floods it was decided that 
a layer of cement concrete should be given to x’revent such scour in future. 

The Avork was taken in hand and was not completed Avhen the year closed. 

The claims of contractors, Messr.;, Burn & Co. and the Bengal Stone Company, 
against G ovornment were referred to arbitration. The hearing of the case for 
the Bengal Stone Co. Avas taken up first, being commenced on the 10th 
January 1912; it Avas still being heard at the close of the year, 


Distributaries. 

All the distributaries, except one, west of Ramnagar, i.e., from head to 
tbe 33rd mile, Avere completed and irrigation -was carried out through all of 
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DISTRIBUTION, tliem cliu'ing tlie year. Tlie construction of the head sluices of the clistribu- 
tai’ies east of Eainnagarj i.o., from the SSrd mile to the end, was taken in 
hand and most of them completed. The canal up to the 33i‘d mile was opened 
for irrigation during the year and 20,313 acres of land were irrigated for 
kliarif, the amount realised on account of water-rates being Its. 36,932, 
The assessment work was carried out by amins and patrols temporarily 
transferred from the Sone Canals. The revenue receipts and working expen se 
of the portion of the canal that has been opened, i.e., up to the 33rd mile, 
have been provincialised. The amount spent on maintenance amounted to 
11s. 16,963 without establishment and the total expenditure, iucluding indirect 
charges, amounted to Es. 40,189 against receipts Es. 38,755, a net loss of 
Es. 1,434 for the first year that Eeveniio accounts have boon opened. This 
does not include interest on Capital wdiich remains an Imperial charge. 

Dhaka Canal. 

The construction estimate of the Dhaka Canal project was closed on the 
31st March 1908, "With the excejition of five village channels all the works 
provided in the project are now complete. Iho gross receipts and working 
expenses (direct and indirect) of the canal were Es. 8,395 and Es. 23,505, 
respectively, against Es. 13,543 and Es. 29,748 in the preceding year, the 
result being a deficit of Es. 16,110 against a deficit of Es. 16,205 in the pre¬ 
ceding year, Taking into account charges for interest on Capital expenditure 
amounting to Es. 18,684 for the year 1911-12, the net loss for the year 
amounts to Es. 33,794. Against this amount the G-overnment of India allow a 
sum of Es. 12,000 as agreed by them in their letter No. 1774A., dated the 26th 
March 1907. The demand forraie irrigation was exceedingly poor owing to 
good rainfall and to the steady decrease from year to year, duo to the abolition 
of poppy cultivation. The river Lalbukeya was in high flood on three occa¬ 
sions during the year and caused some damage to the weir -which has since 
been repaired. 


Minor Work.s and Navisation. 

IVorks for ii’h'eh C'apital and Rovcuuo Aoroimts are kept. 

Saran Canals. ^17. The Saran Canals come under this head. They arc 19 miles in length 

and have practically remained closed since 1S94. Tho canals were opened and 
closed occasionally on the application of the Hathwa Eaj and of the indigO' 
concerns which paid for,the cost of making the necessary dams, etc. 

Works for which neither Capital nor Revenue noeounts are kept. 

Teur (Madhuban) , *^1^- The i'eur (Madlmban) Canal is the only -woj'k of this class; it is 6'25 

Canal. miles in length with one cl^ibntary (Lakiiownra), 6'30 milc'S long. The canal 

ivas maintained in good order at a total cost of E.s. 3,271 against Es. 14,246’ 
of the previous year. The decrease is chiefly due to the expenditure on 
ne-\v works being less than that of the previous year. The total area 
. ' irrigated during the year, inclusive of tho sired land of the Madhuhan 

Balm, -which was indgated free of charge, was 721 acres, against 1,298 
acres in the preceding year. Owing to tho .saiisfactory fainfall during 
the year there was a very small demand for canal water, besides tho less 
demand due to the abolition of pojipy cultivation in this part of the country. 

EMBANKMENTS AND DEAINAGE. 

(The Smfcanhment and Diainogo Eoports tor the yenr 1911-12.) 

Expenditure. The expenditure incurred on works and rcpiairs (exclusive of the hook 

charges for establishment and tools and plant) during the year amounted tO' 
Es. 1,96,727 against Es. 1,32,641 in the previous year. 

Length of “ The total length of embankments of all classes maintained by 

embankments. Government in the Province was 817 miles 2,707 feet ]-iroiecting an area of 
4,897,733 aerea. 
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The Tai'M emban'kinent (class D) ia the MuzalEarpui' district has been distribution. 
abandoned. The embankments in the Province are generally effeotive against — 
ordinary floods excepting a few in the Orissa Chcle which are liable to be 
overtopped. 

621. In the Orissa Circle the flood in the Mahanadi river was the highest Floods, 
on record and caused serious damage to the embankments in the Mahanadi 
Division. In the other rivers of this circle the floods were normal. There 
were no heavy floods in the Gandak and Eastern Circles (part of the Northern 
Circle of Bengal). 

622. The outlf^ on original w'orks during the year was Rs. 18,718. It Original Works, 
included work in connection with the constraction of a rubble weir across the 

Tantighai and for the reconstruction of escapes in the Kushbhanda and Daya 
left embankments ; all these w'orks are in Orissa. During the prerions year 
twelve embankment sluices were under constraction in Orissa ; of these eight 
were completed and six other sluices were commenced. 

623. The expenditure during the year was Es. 1,78,009 against Ordinary repairs. 
Es. 1,07,292 in the preceding year. The excess was chiefly due to the Retired line*, 
construction of retired lines. During the year the amount spent on retired 

lines was Rs. 79,377 against Es. -11,591 in the previous year. No retired 
lines were constructed in the Eastern Circle. The embankments with their 
sluices and Inspection Bungalows were generaRy maintained in good working 
prder. There are no drainage works constructed under the Drainage or 
Embankment Acts in the Province excepting part of a small scheme known as 
the Eaimahal Drainage completed in 1902 and maintained by Civil OfScers 
under the Drainage Act, Act VI of 1880. Last year there w^as no expenditure 
on the maintenance of this scheme. 
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CHAPTER Y.-REYEHUE AHD EIHAHOE. 


Imperial Revenue and Finance,, 

rmperiai The followiug statement shows the Imperial revenue and expenditure 

Expenditure* 1911-13 as compared with those of 1910-11 ;— 

Receipts. 


(Figures are in thousands of rupees.) 


Major Loada, 

lOlO-ll. 

’ 1011-12. 

Incfotiao-, 

Decroat»‘, 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Ea. 

Ks' 

I.—Laud Heveuue 

7,702 

7,182 


520 

IL—Opium. . 

37-1 

395 

21 


Ill,—Salt 

1 

1 



IV.—Stamps... 

a,99S 

3,001 

98 


V.—Exo'se... 

4,173 

2,471 

... 

2,002 

VII.—Customs 

206 

119 


57 

VIII.—Aeseassu Taxes 

572 

695 

23 


IX.—Forest ... 

187 

► , , 


1S7 

XI.-Tributca 

52 

52 

. . 


XXII.—Keceipta ia aid of supcrauuuation 

49 

52 

3 


StationGL’T aud Pruifcing^ 

1 

1 



XXV.—Miseellanooua 

12 

12 



XXIX. Irrio’afcinn. Major worfcs—. 





By Public Worlca Department 


1,110 

1,140 

- ... 

hTigation. Minor works_ 

By Civil Department 






S7 

27 


By Public Worts Department ... 


11 

11 


XXXI.—Cavil Works 

21 





11 

... 

10 

Total 

16,043 

15,190 

• 1,323 

2,776 
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Major headi. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

i 

' Increase, 

i 

i 

Decrease- 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 


1. Refuola and Drawhaeka ... 

41 

43 

7 

1 >. 

3. Assignments and Compensations 

46 

56 

10 

... 

is. Land Revenue 

989 

875 


114 

5. Salt 

67 

82 

15 


6. Stamps 

88 

02 

4 

. . 

7. Excise 

230 

122 


114 

9. Customs 

14 

16 

2 

... 

10. Assessed Taxes 

19 

22 

3 

... 

11. Forest 

136 

... 


136 

14. Interest on other obligation* 

40 

33 

... 

7 

Ecoleslasbical... 

32 

29 


3 

S0. Scientific and other Minor Departments 

7 

133 

126 

• • • 

S7. Territorial and Political pensions 

49 

56 

7 


SO. Superannuation allowances and pensions 

8 

2 

... 

1 

82. Miscellaneous..,' 

12 

22 

10 

... 

35. Protective In-igation works.., 

781 

627 

... 

154 

42. Major works—Interest on debt— 

By Civil Department 


874 

CD 

... 

By Public Works Department 

194 

220 

26 

... 

42. Irrigation.—Major works— 

By Public Works Department 

• • • 

562 

562 


43. Mjnor works and Navigation— 

By Public Works Department 

,,, 

193 

193 


By Civil Department... 

... 

3 

3 


45. Civil works , 

152 

» 

130 

... 

22 

Total 

2,900 

4,197 

1,842 

551 


Land Mevenue .—The decrease in receipts was chiefly due to the postpone¬ 
ment of recovery work in Shahabad owing to non-completion of attestation and 
objection work. 


The ■ decrease both in revenue and expenditure under Excise and 
Forests was chiefly due to the changes in the classification of these heads 
from the year 1911-12. “Forests” was made wholly Provincial while 

“ Excise ” was treated as :|ths Provincial and Jth Imperial. The most 
noticeable increase in expenditure was under the head " 26—Scientific,” etc. 
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This -was mainly duo to the expenditure on the census. Irrigation— 
iuotease is due to this head having been divided half and half between 
Imperial and Provincial from 1911-12. In 1910-11 this head was wholly 
Provincial. 36.— Proteotive Irrigation worhs. —The decrease of Ks. 1,64,000 
may be ex]Dlained as due to the fact that owing to scarcity of labour and 
other causes the total provision for the Tribeni Canal could not be utilized. 
42 and 43.— Major worhs and Minor worhs and Namgation. —The increase 
is due to heads 42 and 43 being treated as divided heads between Imperial 
and Provincial in equal shares, from 1911-12. In 1910-11 no expendi¬ 
ture was shown against these heads, as it was all charged to Provincial. , 


LAND EEVENUE. 

[te Oh.'vpter II ol this Eopott.] 

CANAL EEVENIJE. 

[&« Chapter IV o£ this Report—Canals,] 


SOUECES OE EEVENUE OTHEE THAN LAND. 


Revenue 

Customs. 


from 


Customs. 

[Eepott On the Maritime Trade of Bihar and Orissa for 1911-13, Slatistios of British India, Ravt 
IV (i) —i'inanoe and Hovenne,] 

625. The total revenue realized during the year under review was Es, 
2,70,863 against Es. 3,31,898 in the previous year, and tho net revenue, deduct¬ 
ing refunds, was Es. 2,60,236 against Es. 8,20,307 of the previous year, 
showing a decrease of Es. 60,072. Tho dooreaso in the net revenue was shared 
more or less by all tho three maritime districts. 

There was no receipt from dutiable goods, under tho head “Import 
Duty ” in any of the ports daring the year. 

■ _ There was a decrease of Es. 3,965 in the duty on bonded salt. This 
decrease was ascribed to the fact that there being a large balance in the 
godownat the beginning of the year under report, the amount imported during 
the year was only 131,700 maunds against 132,430 maunds in the previous 
.,, year. There was, however, a small increase in the import of duty-paid salt 

which was due to the fact that the local merchants imported salt direct from 
Calcutta. This slight increase was more than counterbalanced by the de¬ 
crease in the duty on bonded salt. 

There was a decrease in the export duty in all the ports. The increase 
of Es. 42,326 in Cuttack was due to the fact that there was a small demand 
for rice in the Colombo and Mauritius markets and that there was a large 
export of rice and paddy to Indian ports which pay no duty, Tho decrease 
of Es. 1,423 in Balasore was attributed to the glutting of the Colombo 
market in the beginning^ of the year. In Puri tho decrease was due to the 
■ high prices of rice prevailing in the district during the year under report, 

The total refimd on exports was Es. 10,618 against Es. 11,591 of the 
previous year. - In Cuttack the total amount of duty refunded on account 
of short-shipments during the jffear under review was Es. 6,766. Of this 
amount Es.'6,641 was refunded on account of 29,908 maunds of rice short- 
shipped during: tlie year tinder report and Es. 114 on account of short¬ 
shipments of 608 maunds of the preceding year. 

Breach of 620. In Balasore only there were 43 prosecutions against boats plying 

t-ustonjs Laws, without licenses and Es._ 95 were realized as fines during the year under report. 

The number of prosecutions in the previous year was 62 and Es. 800-8 were 
realised as fines. The decrease in the number of prosecutions is attributed 
to the fact that the hnavy sentences passed on the offenders in the preceding 
year had a deterrent effect. 


Indian 

Merchandise 
^arks Act, 


,,627._No proceedings under the Act were taken in any of the districts of 
the ffoviftce during the year uiider review. ■ 
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628. There is no direct importation of salt from foreign countries into any Imports, 
of the ports in this Province. There arc only tvo boiidecl-\varehouse.s, both 

at Chandballi in the district of Balasore, and both owned by Messrs. Turner 
Morrison & Co. Poreign salt is imported into these warehouses from the 
Calcutta Salt golas. The total quantity of salt imported was 128,500 maunds 
as compared with 132,430 maunds in 1910-1911; there was thus a slight 
decrease of 3,930 maunds in the quantity imported, explained by the heavy 
balance of 10,494 maund' in stock at the beginning of the year. 

629. The quantity of salt consumed in Cuttack, Balasore, Puri and the Consumption 
Tributary States, which lake their supply of salt from Orissa, was 1,126,179 “"*1 prices, 
maunds as against 1,049,307 maunds iu the previous year. Pigures for other 
portions of the Province arc uot available. There was an increase of 7 chittaks 

iu the average cousumj)tiou per head of population as compared with the 
previous year. 'Xfie increase is due to the coutiiiued gcod harvests. 

Liverpool salt was sold at Chaudballi in Balasore at a rate varying from 
Es. 3-12-0 to Es. 3-13-0 per hag of two maunds, against Es. 3-8-0 to 
Es. 3-16-6 in the previous year, The average wholesale price per maund 
of salt, inolnsiv'o of duty, was Es. 2-3-0 as compared with Es. 2-0-3 in the 
preceding year. v 

630. The total uumbor of cases of offences against the Salt Law reporte^ Preventive 
during 1911-12 was 49 (24 detected and 25 undetected) against 92 ( 5 j measures, 
detected and 36 undetected) iu the previous year. Of the 24 detected cas* ' 

only six were sent up for trial, aU from Ftui. The accused iu the remaining 
cases were considered either too poor, old or sickly to he prosecuted, and were 
warned and discharged. The total number of cases in which salt or salt 
earth was seized was 24 against 32 in the previous year. The quantity of 
salt seized was 9 maunds against 2 maunds in the previous year ; there was 
one unsuccessful house-search in Cuttack during the year. No cases were 
reported by the Police under Act XII of 1882. • * 

631. Duty on salt imported under bond from Galcutfa into the warehouses Receipts and 
at Chandballi in Balasore was credited in Calcutta under the head " Customs “arjes. 
duty on salt. ” Similarly, in the case of the 8.alt imported into Orissa, duty was 

paid in .Madras. There were therefore no realizations in this Province on 
account of duty on salt and the only receipts were on account of rent of ware¬ 
houses Es. 134 and miscellaneous items amounting to Es. 742. The expenditure 
of the Salt Department as furnished by the District Officers amounted to 
Es. 65,342 against Es. 69,606 in the previous year, showing a decrease of 
Es. 4,264 or 6-1 per cent. 

632. The quantity of salt educed in the manufacture or refinement of 
saltpetre during the year and removed on payment of duty from the_ re- P® 
fineries in Bihar was 20,686 maunds against 21,237 maunds in the previous 
year. 

EXCISE. 

[Eeport onfiis Admlnisti-atiou of t4o Eio'ise Dcpai-tment, Bikar and Orisia, for 19U-r2. Statistics 
of Britiek India, Part IV (4),— Finance and Eoveniic.] 

633 The most important administrative changes which took place during Administrative 
the year were the reduction iu the retail price of 50° IJ.P. liquor in the district Ganges. 
oftheSantal Parganas‘from eight annas to six aunas a bottle, made with a 
view to prevent ilhcit distillation ; the reduction in the quantity of ganja fixed 
as the limit of a retail sale from ,‘20 to 5 tolas ; and the prohibition of the 
importation of preparations of opium, ganja and cocaine and its congeners _ by 
po4 and the restriction of their importation otherwise to authorised 
importers. Since the close of the year the distillery area of the district of 
Eanchi has been farther extended ; large reductions have been made m the 
number of opium shops iu the Province ; the hours of retail sale of opium 
in licensed premises have been restricted so that such sale is permitted only 
'between sunrise and sunset; and licenses for the sale of have been 

abolished. 
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634. Local eommittees were appointed in 19 towns with a population of 
20,000 or upwards to adyise the Collectors as to the number and sites of liquor 
shops to be licensed for the current year. The non-oflicial element was 
fully represented in all these committees. _ Due regard was paid to the 
wishes of the people as elicited in these committees. 

035. In round figures the total receipts of the year amounted to 98| lakhs 
of rupees against 89^ lakhs in the preceding year, showing an increase of 9| 
lakhs. The receipts were made up of 42J lakhs in. duty and 66J lakhs in 
license fees against 39 lakhs and 50J lakhs, respectively, in the previous 
year. Country spirit accounts for 51-8 per cent., ganja 21’9 per cent., tari 
12'07 per cent, and opium 11'9 per cent, of the total revenue of the year, 
being (except in the case of ganja, and opium) slightly higher than the 
nercentages in the preceding year. The receipts under country spirit show an 
increase of 5| lakhs of rupees or 12‘6 per cent., under ganja and tari l-t 
lakhs each or 7’8 per cent, and 13‘8 per cent., respectively, and under 
opium over half a lakh or 6'3 per cent. The incidence of taxation per proof 
gallon of country spirit under the contract distillery system was Its. 3*2 as 
in the previous year, and the average annual foe for each ontstill was 
Es. 2,862 against Es. 2,410 in the preceding year. The incidence of excise 
revenue was 4 -annas 7 pies per head of the population against 4 annas 2 ' pies 
in the preceding year. 


Country Spirit. 686 . The total revenue under the contract supply system amounted to 
"Ils. 84,16,414 as against Es. 29,98,487 in the previous year. The revenue 
from outstills amounted to Es. 16,99,930 as against Es. 16,44,734 in 1910-11. 
The total quantity of duty-paid country spirit consumed in the contract areas 
in the year under review showed an increase of 144,681 gallons I/. P. There 
was a heavy increase aggregating 87,620 gallons L. P. in the districts of the 
Patna and Tirhut Divisions in which the contract distillery system had been 
introduced in the preceding year. In that year consumption greatly declined 
owing to prejudice on the part of the people againsr the new liquor. The 
people are now getting used to the change, and their improved agricultural 
condition operated during the year towards bringing the consumption back to 
' normal. Thb number of licenses for the sale of country spirit (contract and 
ontstill) was 2,086 as against 2,128 in 1910-11. 


MlnlRium Prices. 


/ 


637. The introduction of spirit of the strength of 70° U. P., with a mini¬ 
mum price of 3 annas a bottle to meet the demand for a weak liquor in the 
district of Sambalpur, was not successful and was discontinued. Minimum 
prices of 1-| annas, 3 annas, 6 annas, and 9 annas per bottle had also been fixed 
towards the close of the preceding year for liquor of the strengths of 80° U. P., 
70° TJ. P., 60° D. P., and 30° D. P., respectively, sold from the Ohapra town 
shops, as these shops had been found to bo encouraging consumption by under¬ 
selling each other. These prices,-however, proved too low to bo effective in 
themselves and had to be supplemented by an increase of license fees in the 
case of the smaller shops. 


638. In Patna and Darhhanga, where it was noticed last year that furthpr 
reductions were possible, reductions have been made, but the revenue is still 
rising. The question of abolishing the present system of issuing season tari 
licenses in the district of the Santal Pargauas, -which involves loss to the 
Excise revenue, was considered during the year, but in view of the difficulties 
in dealing with the Paharias and of obtaining reliable information as to the 
number of trees tapped and the quantity of tari sold, the matter has been 
allowed to drop for the present. The remittance of tari fees by money order 
has become genial in the Bihar districts, but it is reported that instant 
■ pressure has still to be brought to bear on the Pasis in some districts to ensure 
punctual payment. 


Paohoai. 


Foreign Liquors. 


639. The total revenue derived from license fees for the xotail sale and home 
hrewi^ of paohwai increased during the year from Es. 1,T6,146 to Es. 1,27,418 
bulk of the revenue was obtained as usual from the 
districts of the Santal Parganas, Manblium and Singhbhum. 

.-640. The revenue on account of fees for the.'vend of foreign liquor amounted 
dunng the year to Es. 28,020 against Es. 29,948 in the preceding year. 
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T1i( 5 ■ consumption appears to be confined to Europeans and ■well-to-do Indians. 
The revenue from licenses for the retail sale and possession of denatured spirit 
■was very small, ms., Es. 220 only. 
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641. There was a net increase of 121 maunds in the quantity of ganja con- Ganju. 
sumed in the Province during the year, attributable generally to the improved 
condition of consumers on account of continued agricultural prosperity, and 
also, to a certain extent, to the fact that the year 1911-12 was considered by 
Hindus in Bihar to be specially favourable for marriages. There does not 
appear to be sufficient justification for the apprehension entertained last year that 
the introduction of the contract distillery system in the Patna and Tirhut 
Divisions had had the effect of driving some people to take ganja instead of 
contract spirits. The steady increase in the consumption of ganja appears to 
be clue to increased agricultural prosperity, and to the cheap selling price of 
small quantities of the drug, which enables the labouring classes to purchase a . 
couple of pice worth of ganja, which has a far more stimulating and soothing 
effect than a like quantity of liquor. The increased popularity of Contract 
liquor is in itself proof of the fact that ganja consumption has been unaffected 
by the new system. In the district of Samhalpur, where Bajshalii ganja has 
been introduced exclusively since September 1910, there was an increase of 
about 13 maunds in the consumption of the drug during the year. Hitherto, 
illicit deshi or indigenous ganja has been competing with the Khandwa ganja. 

The introduction of the superior Eajshahi ganja has placed an effective chet^ 
on the smuggling of the illicit drug, and the increase noticed represents merely 
the quantity of deshi ganja replaced. 


The limit of retail sale of ganja (which is also the limit of private 
possession) was reduced from 20 to 5 tolas with effect from the 1st April 


1911. 


642. The consumption of bhang rose during the year by STi maunds. This or Bhang. 
increase seems to have been the natural reaction from the heavy decline in 
consumption in 1909-1910 consequent on the enhancement of duty, ■which was 

made up only partially by the increase of 1910-1911. 

643. The number of licenses for the sale of majum being very small, and Majum, 
the revenue from license fees trifling, the issue of these licenses has been 
discontinued from the current year. 'Where a demand exists, it will be met 

by the issue of a bhang license. 


644. The total quantity of opium consumed in the Province during the year Opium, 
under report was 909 maunds 19 seers as compared with 881 maunds 31 seers 
in the preceding year, showing an increase of 27 maunds 28 seers. Several 
cases of smuggling of duty-paid opium were detected in the Bihar districts 
during the year. Evidently the low price of opium in these districts attracted 
the smugglers, and there is no doubt that the local shop-keepers were iu collu¬ 
sion with them. Orders have recently been received from the Government of 
India, directing a thorough examination of the existing treasury prices of 
opium in this Province with a view to their enhancement, where necessary. 

The case of the Bihar districts will be specially considered in this connection. 

The habit of opium-smoking is reported to be more or le.ss prevalent in every 
district of the Province, although there is no reason to suppose that it is 
"spreading. During the year measures W'ere recommended by the Government 
of Bengal to the Government of India with a view to checking this habit. 

Orders on the subject have recently been received. 

"With effect from the current year, a large reduction in the number of 
opium shops has been made iu the Province, and the hours of retail sale of 
opium have been restricted so that such sales are permitted only between 
sunrise and sunset. Under the Notification of the Government of India, 

No, 720-79, dated the 4th February 1911, the importation of opium prepara¬ 
tions from outside British India by means of the post has been prohibited with 
effect from the 1st June 1911, and their importation by other means has been 
allowed in the case of certain authorised importers only, an exception being 
made in (he case of certain medicinal preparations of opium which may be 
imported by all persons otherwise than through the post. 
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615. In spite of efforts to stamp out the hahit of using cocaiue as au intoii- 
cant, the evil is reported to be on the increase. The importation of cocaine 
■from Europe by means of the post is prohibited, and its importation by other 
means is allowed to certain authorised importers only. The sale of cocaine to 
private persons other'wise than on the ])rescription of a qualified medical prac¬ 
titioner, is prohibited. Licenses for sale are issued only to duly approved 
obemists and druggists. It is pprobablc in these circumstances that extensive 
smuggling from outside the Province is taking place, and several cases are 
reported in ■which the cocaine seized appears to have lysen smuggled from 
Calcutta. It will bo considered what steps can be taken to prevent this. The 
sentences inflicted for these offences still appear to err on the side of leniency. 
No license for the sale of novocaine, oucaino, beta eucaine, or beta cucaine 
lactate was issued during the year. 

616. A striking decrease is observed in the numbers of persons convicted 
for illicit distillation in the Sautal .Parganas and Manbhum, which fell during 
the year from 115 and 248 to 126 and 80, respectively, lire energetic pre¬ 
ventive work done and the detorrent sentences passed in the previous year, 
and a partial failure of the rnalim crop and cousequent paucity of mahua in 
Santal homes, are probably the chief causes for the decrease iu the former 
district, and the reduction in the maximum retail price of liquor of the strength 
(50" U. P.) most popular among tho Santals is also assigned as a further 
'reason, while the absence on leave of tlie permanent Special Excise Deputy 
Collector, and the frequent changes in the Deputy Collectors acting in bis 
place, arc said to have contributed to tho results in Manhhiun. 


STAMPS. 

[Annual Stamp Statistics for llio year 1911-18. Statistics of British India, Part IVfi)—Piuanco and 

EoTcnno], 

647. The revenue collected under the Stamps and Court-fees A.ot8 amounted 

^^EioluaWo of Es. 4,70,000 on aoconnt of 61 j22,999 against Es. 59,26,319 *in 

sale-proceeds of unified stamps relating to tho thc preceding year, showing an luci’casc 
Province of old Bengal iuoiadmg,Bihar and Orissa, of 3'3 per Cent. The increase oocurrecl 

partly under “Judicial” and partly under “ Non-Judicial ” stamps. 

648. Tho sale-proceeds of Oourt-feo st.amps (excluding stamps for copies) 
rose from Es. 43,80,021 to Es. 46,18,474 or by 3'2 per cent. Tho increase 
is mainly attributed to the institution of a larger number of rent suits and 
to the extension of survey and settlement operations. 

649. There was a net increase of Es. 46,861 in thc receipts from tho sale 
of non-iudicial stamps. This increase wa.s shared by all classes of stamps except 
notarial stamps and forms for cheques or receipts. Thc revenue derivfed from 
the sale of impressed stamps amounted to Es. 11,21,853 against Es. 10,77,043 in 
the preceding year. In Orissa thc increase is j)art]y accounted for by the fact 
that the year was a favourable onef or marriages; damages to crops by flood and 
higher prices in consequence, also, led to increased registration. In the Patna 
Division the increase is attributed i^artly to the execution of documents by 
the tenants and landlords for settlement of their differences regarding rates 
of rent and nature of holdings which had arisen in the settlement proceed¬ 
ings, and partly to the execution of a large number of sale-doods in satisfaction 
of previous debts contracted in times of hardship. 

650. Tbc total number of vendors engaged in tho sale of judicial and non¬ 
judicial stamps during tho year was Es. 1,267 against 1,275 in the preceding 
year. The discount allowed during the year increased from Es. 88,630 to 
Es. 92,873 er by Es. 4,243, in consequence of increased sales. 

651. The total number of cases in which deficit duty and penalty were 
levied by the Civil Courts during the year fell from 1,028 to 1,023, but there 
was an increase of Es. 477 in 'the duty and penalty realised in comparison 
./With the realisations of the preceding year. There was an increase ' of, ^6 in 

the number of cases decided, and of Es. 960 in the duty, and penalty.realised 
by";EibTeime Officers fox the same period of -the year. 
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652. The number of eases instituted for the infringement of the provisions 

of the Stamp Act vas 31, in which 33 persona wore brought to trial, as com- Prosecutions 
pared with 52 cases and 66 persons in the preceding year. The fine.s imposed, under the Stamp 
including composition money, amounted to E,s. 180. The amount distributed Act. 
in rewards was Rs. 90 against Es. 165 disbursed in the preceding year. The 
number of persons convicted was 24i, and the average fine imposed w'as Es. 7-8. 

653. In 77'3 per cent, of the cases of valuation of estates for the issue Working 

of probates or letters of administration reported during the year enquiries of section 19 H at 
were made. The corresponding percentage of the previous year was 81'06. Court-Fees 
The proportion home by the deficit court-fees realised to the amount originally 
paid was 8'5 per cent as compared with 49’5 per cent, in the preceding year. • 

INCOilE-TAX. 

[Annual Income-Tai Statiatioa for tke year 1911-12. Statistics of British India, Part IV(i)—Finance 

and Rav'enuc.] 

654. The receipts, charges and net revenue of the year w'ereEs. 11,87,419, Financial 
Es. 41,087 and Es. 11,46,332,. respectively. The net revenue showed an Results, 
increase of 6T per cent, as eompai-ed with the year 1910-11. 

655. The total collections on apeouut of tax during the year showed an Collections, 
increase of Es. 70,825 or 6'6 per cent., in comparison with the previous 

year. The increase, which was shared by all hut three districts, wms specially 
marked in Monghyr and Bhagalpur. In the former district the increase was 
due to efficient revision of assessments and in the latter it resulted from dis¬ 
covery of new assessees and the enforcement of more regular payments. , 

656. The final numl^er of assessees for 1911-12 was 16,887 and the final Assessment, 
demand Es. 10,41,398, showing an increase of 3‘8 per cent, and 5'5 per cent, 
respectively, over the figures of the preceding year- The increase was due 

to the reasons explained in the last preceding paragraph. The opening of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Works in the district of Singhbhum also contributed to 
the increase. The total number of assessees in the lowest class of Part IV (that 
is, those a.ssessed ou an income of Es. 1,000 but less than Rs. 1,250) was 5,521 
aghinst 6,369 of che preceding year, showing an increase of 152 or 2'8 per cent. 

Of the entire final demand on account of the tax, 96-2 per cent, was col¬ 
lected during the year against 95'3 per cent, in the year 1910-11. 

POEEST REVENUE. 

Chapter IV of this Report.] 

PEOVINOlAL EINANCE. 

667. The following statement shows the actual receipts and charges on Receipts and 
account of Provincial services for 1911-12 as compared with those of 1910-11. Expenditure, 


(^Figures are in thousands of rupees.) 


Receipts. 

Actuals, 

1911-11. 

Autuiils. 

1910-13. 

Expenditure. 

Actuals, 

1910-li, 

Aoluiils, 

1911-13. 

Principal S.eads of Revenue. 

F.s. 

Es, 

Direct demand on the Revenues, 

Rs. 

Es. 



1. Bsfunda and Drawbacks 

49 

51 

I.—ijand Sevanue 

8,619 

8,619 

3. Aseif^nments and compensa- 

4.1 

53 

lY.-^Stampa ... 

2,994 

3,091 

tions. 





3« Land Revenue 

2,383 

2,161 

y.—Esoisa 

4,472 

7.411 

6. Stamps 

89 

92 

VI.—Piovincial Bates 

2,617 

3,6.31 

Excise 

237 

365 

VIII.—Assessed Taxes . . 

659 

595 

8. Provincial Eatei .. 

25 

35 

IX—Eorests 

186 

407 

10. Assessed taxes . . 

19 

21 

X.—Registration , . 

608 

631 

11. Porests 

137 

301 




L3. Regiatcation 

303 

3'1 

Total 

19,955 

23,185 

Total 

3,2,86 

3,69o 

* 

III.;—Interest ... 

233 

346 

13. Interest 

211 

132 
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Receipts. 

Actuals*, 

1910-11. 

Actuals^ 

1911-13. 

Expenditure. 

AotualSf 

1910-11 

Aclnalsj 

1911-12 




Salanos and F^xfoiises of Civil 



Receipts hy Ci-oil De^aTitAeni, 



De’^artment^ 





18. General Administration 

363 

466 

XVI.—Law and JuBtlce— 



19. law and Jtistics-- 


Covuta of law 

26d. 

263 

Conrla of Law ,.. 

2,363 

3,193 

Jails 

476 

438 

Jails t.t ( 7 i. 

1,033 

1,004 

AVII.-Eolice ,.,. 

63 

46 

20. PoHoo 

3,607 

3,830 

5IX.—Education 

188 

197 

21. Ports and Pilotage 


1 

„ Z2.—Medical . , 

11 

9 

32. Ddncalion 

2,063 

2,229 

ZXI.—Scientific and ofclior 



24, Modical 

610 

670 

Minor Departments. 

24 

26 






26. Political 

42 

60 




26. Scionfcifio and other Minor Do- 

163 

180 




partmonts. 


Total 

1,018 

968 

Total 

106113 

11612 

Miscellaneous. 



Miscollanoous* 



ZXIL'-Receipts in aid of 



29. Superannuation, etc. 

741 

761 

Superannuation. 

36 

, 29 


XXiil. “Stationery and Print- 



30. Stationery and Printing 

102 

86 

mg. 

17 

19 



Xi VMiscellaneo US 

300 

368 

32, MifiOollaneonB 

00 

60 

Total 

363 

416 

Total 

003 

907 

Jrriyaiion, 



Famine Melitf and Insurance, 



XXIX—Major worlca (Diroot 



33. Famine Ecliof ... 



rocolpts). 

XXX.—Minor works and 

2,301 

1,140 

Eodnetion or avoidanoo of debt 

... 


Navigation— 



40, Subsidized Companies 



Ry Civil Depart¬ 
ment. 

By Public Works 

61 

28 

Jrrijation, 

43. Major Works — 



Department. 

S3 

12 

Working exponsoB 

1,190 

663 




Intoroston debt „, ... 

1,749 

876 




Total 

2,039 

1,438 

Total 

2,386 

1,180 



43, Minor works and Navigation — 



^uildiings and Hoads. 





XXXI, “Civil works— 

By CWil Depart- 



By Civil Department 

By Public Works Dopartmont 

6 

.393 

4 

193 

mont 

By Public Works 

114 

121 

Total 

.398 

197 

Department. 

88 

76 

Huildinas and Hoads, 

45. Civil Works— 



Total 





202 

197 

By Public Works Dopartraont 
By Civil Dopartmont 

1,541 

1,884 

1,167 

Grand Total 

SA196 

26,291 

866 



Total 

2,406 

3,061 




Grand Total 

20,773 

20,927 


explained as follows :~ 

1910-11 WHS nhiflfl ^ of 1 lalA in receipts as compared with 

the itistrirts nf n/pGovernment estates in 
* (1) Patna, (2) Shahahad and (3) Hazaribagh. Collections in 

Klavl^ith tenants ^ in Patna owing 
i^ ^ “ ^arh. Subdivision. The increase 

wS ofaelTrLfK ^ of ministerial establishments and to 

revenue and 

been made wholly ProvSoiSm IbIiX^^S 
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iu expenditure was due to the payment of arrears of salaries for 3 years 
ending 1911-12 on the reorganization of ministerial establishment in Civil 
and Criminal Courts and to the payment of the Durbar bonus ; Folicp. —The 
actuals in 1911-12 include the amount paid on account of the Durbar bonus. 
Excluding this item, the increase over 1910-11 mainly occurred under “ District 
Police” owing to the introduction of Police reforms; Education. — Receipts — 
The increase of E,s. 9,000 over the actuals of 1910-11 was contributed chiefly 
by Colleges owing to increase of pupils and by special receipts of a miscel¬ 
laneous character; Oharges—Tlh.Q increase over 1910-11 is due to the pay¬ 
ment of the Durbar* bonus. A portion of the increase is also recuri’ing and 
was due to the augmentation of the Inspecting staff, and to the strengthening 
of the teaching staff in Arts Colleges and Secondary schools; Irrigation Major 
Worhs—Direct receipts —From the Provincial E-evenue and Expenditure list 
the decrease is Es. 11,61,000, but it is not actually so, as a moiety of the 
receipts, vie., Ps. 11,40,000 has been credited rmder the Imperial head, owing 
to the head SXIX having been divided half and half between Imperial 
and Provincial from 1911-12. The actual decrease therefore is Es. 21,000, 
which can be explained as due to less irrigation in 1911-12 in the “ Sone 
Canals,” owing to increased rainfall and therefore realisation of less water- 
rates, The decrease was counterbalanced to some extent by increased receipts 
in 1911-12 on the Tribeui Canals for water-rates, it being the first year of 
Eevenne collection on that canal; Minor Works and Navigation —Ender this 
head also for the same reasons the actual decrease is Es. 10,000 (Es. 12,000 
under Provincial and Es. 11,000 under Imperial=E8. 23,000 during 1911-12, 
receipts for 1910-11 being Es. 33,000, all Provincial); Major Works .— 
Working Expenses —The decrease is due to this head having been divided 
half and half between Imperial and Provincial; Works and Naviga¬ 

tion- —Against actual expenditure of Es. 3,93,000 in 1910-11 the total expendi¬ 
ture is Es, 3,86,000. The decrease is Es. 7,000, which may be explained as 
due to less expenditure under “ Works, Orissa Canals,” “ Agricultural works” 
and “Establishment”; Civil Works — In, charge of Public W^orks 
Officers —The excess of Es. 3,43,000 during 1911-12 over expenditure of 
1910-11 is due to the expenditure of Es. 1,88,000 on the construction of the 
Monghyr jail building; Bs, 1,50,000 on the erection of buildings at Eanchi, 
the temporary headquarters of the new province of Bihar and Orissa. 
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[Heport on Local Punds in Bihar and Orissa for the year 1911-12.] 

659. The following table shows the income and expenditure and the Balances, 
opening and the closing balances of the different Local Funds in the Province 
for the year 1911-12. 


Name oi Fund. 

Opening 

balance. 

Kcccipte. 

Total. 

FayraentE. 

baliAQce. 

District Fuijds 

District Hoad Ponds 

Eg. 

13,17,766 

38,971 

Bs. 

48,68.863 

2,17,965 

Es. 

61,76,618 

2,56,936 

Es. 

48,70,279 

1.87,779 

Kb. 

13,06,369 

69,157 

Cantonvieni Fund .— 

Dinupore 

2,185 

40,956 

43,141 

36,890 

7,242 

Cantonment S^ospital Fund.~^ 
Dinapore 

1 

4,001 

4,002 

4,000 

2 

ToMtn and Saaar Fund .— 
Eolhan Market (Singlihliuin) 

4f,465 

3,246 

7,711 

3,270 

4,441 

Police Funds ,—■ 






Village Cliauticlari 

EoaJ Patrol 

District Ctaukldari Eewavd 

97,339 

11,570 

48,4,38 

4,02,359 

32,679 

30,429 

4,99,698 

44,249 

78,867 

4.07,239 

33,582 

28,033 

92,459 

10,667 

£0,834 

Total 

1,57,347 

4,66,467 

6.22,814 

4,68,854 

1.53.960 
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Nume ol Panel. 

Opnnlnp 

bnlnnce. 

Hecolpts. 

Total, 

Payment. 

CIoBlUf 

1 bal«Qce. 


Ra. 1 

Ea. 

Ea. 

1 

Ea, 

Bs. 

Marine JS'und .— 

1 


' 



Ocissa Ports 

1,768 

14,649 

16,417 

^ 10,417 


iEducaiton- iFund ,— 






Jogiara Estato, Muzaffarpui- 

2 

2,313 

2,316 

1,376 

9ia 

Medical and Qlni'yiiahlc 


. 1 




Pilgrims' Lodging Houto 

90,061 

66,751 

1,67;3DS 

,81,117 

76,161 

Cattaek Awna?liatra 

3,569 

16,863 

19,122 

17,301 

2,041 

IiB^er Asylum . , 

129 

-ICO 

589 

.332 

267 

Total 

9-1,562 

81,007 

1,77,319 

98,860 

78,459 

Fublic Worh Fund .— 






Klioodm 111 Road 

17 

6,809 

6,820 

6.678 

1,148 

Graml Total 

10,16,771 

56,97,325 

73,14,009 

I C 0,03,111 

1 

16,31,eS8 


The payments of the District Dimds esceedctl receipts by Rs. Il,4i27, The 
closing balance, therefore, which was over IS lakhs, differed by a very small 
percentage only from the opening balance. A contribution of Its. 1,303-8-6 
was sanctioned by the Government of Bengal to keep the Orissa Port Pund 
solvent and save it from closing the year with a deficit. The figures for the 
Mohsin Education Pund have not been shown a.s it has not been found 
possible to show separately the transactions affecting the districts now com¬ 
prised in the province of Bihar and Orissa. 

road and public ^orks cesses. 

[Land Revenue Administration Report for 1911-12,] 

660. As in the previous year, both cesses were levied at the full rate of one 
a.niia in each rupee of the annual value of lands or annual net profits of mines 
and other immovable properties. 

, current land revenue of the nineteen districts in which the Ocss 

Act IS in force was Es. 1,46,55,233 and the valuation and gross rental on which 
the cesses were asso,ssed amounted to Es. 8,77,15,411. The total cess demand 
murrent and arrear) was Es. 59,58,750 and the total collections amounted t© 
Es. 49,60,756. As compared with the previous year the current demand 
moreased by Es. 43,210 ; the increase was cliiefly due to revaluations of por¬ 
tions of the districts of Monghyr and Bhagnlpur. There was, however, a 
c ecrease m the actual collections by Es. 1,43,741 owing chiefly to the pre¬ 
valence of plague in Gaya, the introduction of the system of amalgamated land 
revenue and cess accounts, and large payments made in Darbhanga after tlie 
close of the year. The remissions amounted to Es. 21,443 which were due 
mainly to the revision of the assessment in Government estates and to the 
canoellation of double assessments of rent-free land.s in Gaya, to reduction of 
the assessments on certain estates with retrospective effect ‘in the Santal Par- 
ganas, to diluvion of lands by the river Kosi and correction of demands and 
commutation of rents in certmn e-states in Bhagalpiir and to the remission of 

MnSferpn?^^^ limits of the Municipality of 
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662. The number of certificates filed for the realization of cess arrears was 
48)073 as against 50,561 in the preTious year. The objections against certi¬ 
ficates filed and disposed of rvere 3,907 and 3,8-14 as compared with 3,728 and 
3,668, respectively, in the previous year. In 499 cases certificates were can¬ 
celled principally on account of the accrual of the arrears after the purchase of 
estates by Government, and mistakes in the laud registration registers. Tbe 
number of cases in which reductions wei’e made in the certified demand was 
176 against 243 in the preceding year. Notices for the sale of the defaulters’ 
movable and immcjvable properties induced payment in 24,638 and 6,842 cases, 
respectively, while in 913 cases resort Avas had to actual sales before the 
demands were satisfied. In 447 of these cases tbe sales were set aside under 
Sections 20 and 21 of the Certificate Act. 
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663. During the year valuations or rerraluations were in progress in 10 out Valuations and 
of the 19 districts to which the Act is applicable. A partial revaluation of the ^ 
southern portion of the district of Monghyr resulted in an increase of Es. 6,637 
in the cess demand. 


MUNICIPAL EEVENIIE. 

[.Ses Chapter III o£ this Report “ Miinicipalities ’’] 
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Vital Statistics. 


[Report of the Sanitary ComniLssioner, Bengal, for the year 1911. Statistics of Britiisli 
Part V—Aiea, PoiiuiLition and IPublic Health,] 

G64. During tiie montlis of January and Debruary the rainfall was below 
the average, but in March and April it was general over the whole Province. 
The monsoon brolce on the 11th June, with heavy raiiis. The depression soon 
disappeared only to form again a few days later, heavy falls of rain being the 
result. In July and August the rainfall was most erratic, and, although it 
again became general in Sepitember and October, the monsoon rainfall was 
deficient everywhere esicapt in Bihar, the deficiency this year again being 
most marked in Chota Nagpiu?. 

665. The number of births registered during 1911-12 was 1^,70,317 as 
compared with 13,70,640 in the previous year. This is attri]3utGd to a de¬ 
crease in the general price of food-grains. The number of deaths increased from 
11,82,160 td 12,04,402, the cause being a rise in the mortality from pfiagne and 
fevor. Patna and Tirhut Divisions show the highest birth and death-rates. 
The exceptionally high death-rate in Patna was duo to tho prevalence of 
plague, the death-rate from _wMch was 12 AO per millc. The verification of 
the registration of vital statistics was carried on by tho Inspector and Sub-Ins¬ 
pectors of Vaccination on a large scale and it appeared from tbeir rcpiort that 
a large percentage of births and deaths escapred registration. The percentage of 
omission to register these events, which is ascertained by verifying tlio informa¬ 
tion on these points obtained on tmu’s of inspection with tho thana registers, was 
high in Shahabad and Purnea and amounted to 3'97 and 2'3G in the ca.se of 
births and 4'35 and 3'29 in the case of deaths. The vital statistics, as at pre¬ 
sent recorded, are not sufficiently accurate to admit of any wide generalization 
being made. The question of the improveincnt of statistics in ooinpnisory 
areas is at present under the consideration of Government. 

666. There was a satisfactory fall in the 3nortality from this cause duriiig 
1911. The number of deaths was 88,683 as compared with 1,18,246 during 
the previous year. The scourge was most severe in Gaya, MuzaB'arpur, and 
Purnea districts. 

667. The total mortality from fever during 1911 was 7,44,090 against 
7 , 37,707 in the previous year. Shahabad C03itinued to maintain its bad repu- 
tatio]i cUid headed the list 'with a mortality of 30'21 pe 3 ' millo, Purnea coming 
next with a ratio of 29'13 and Gaya occuqjying third place with a ratio of 
28 47. The mortality was also high in the districts of Bhagalpur, Palamau 
and Hazaribagli, all of which had a ratio of over 25 per millo. The gratuitous 
distiibntion of quinine by itinerant Sub-Assistant Surgeons 'was continued 
during the fever season of 1911. 

1910 30,922 in 

1911. The incidence of the disease was as usual highest in Orissa whore it 
amounted to 2'74 por mille against 4-18 and 2'82 in the two precoding years, 
and lowest in Bihar where it was '54. ^ a j 

669. Casualties recorded under this head amounted to 6,717 in 1911 
against 6,757 in tho preceding year. 

6 < 0 . The increase ill the total number of casualties under this head from 
17,3/0 in 1910 to 18,298 in 1911 was due to the larger number of deaths from 
siiake-bite ancl those killed by wild animals, which numbered 7,333 in 1911 
against 6,284 in 1910. The districts of Darhhanga and Mnzaifarpur showed 
the greatest number of deaths from snake-bite, Saran and Cliamparan coming 

Host, ' r> 
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671. The cspeiLditure by municipalities on conserraiicy drainage and irater- "^cal serwce.* 

supply was Es. 7,85,610 in 1911-12 as compared with Es. 7,67,280 in 1910- __ 

11. The experiment of employing peripatetic gangs of sweepers for cleansing Sanitary 

villages and rural towns was tried in the Patna, Gaya and other districts. It improvements. 

is interesting to note that since the introduction of a filtered water-supply in 

the towns of Arrah and Bhagalpur and of drainage in the town of Puri, there 

has been a considerable fall in the death-rate of these towns, w'hile the two 

towns, Patna and Muzaffarpiir, in which the death-rate increased since the 

introduction of drainage, suffered severely from plague. The iiitrodnction of 

filtered water checks the incidence of cholera and otlier water-home diseases, 

but unless accompanied by the introduction of an efficient drainage scheme, 

leads to the stagnation of a large volume of waste water and a corresponding 

rise in the incidence of fever. 


PLAGUE. 

G72. There was a very marked increase in the mortality from plague 
during 1911, the total numher of deaths recorded being 73,829 against 45,209 
in the previous year. The intensity of the disease was chiefly confined to 
Bihar, where Patna relnmecl a death-rate of 12'46 per mille, Sarau S‘70 and 
Shahabad 0'S9. As usual, the towns suffered more than the rural areas, Eevel- 
ganj being the worst sufferer, losing 42'69 per mfile. The period of greatest 
prevalence was from January to April, the climax being reached in the month 
of Alarcb when 24,191 deaths were reported. Only six districts were entirely 
free from the disease, while in Samhalpur and Hazaribagh there were only 
ono and two deaths, respectively. Evacuation of infected houses continued to 
he the most popular of all the measures for the supjiression of plague, and 
proved very useful wherever it was adopted in time. Disinfection of infected 
houses by the sun’s rays and by the use of kerosine oil was also practised. In 
Gaya town, desiccation was resorted to. In Darbhanga, the eradication of 
rats was stimulated by the jmymeiit of rewards to rat-catchers. Inoculation 
was not carried on to the extent to which it should be done; only 1,529 opera¬ 
tions were performed during 1911, o£ which 934 were performed in Patna, 432 
in Gaya and 163 in Monghyr. No attacks of, or deaths from, plague were 
reported amongst the inoculated. 

INLAND EMIGEATION. 

[Reports on Iriltiutl Emigration under the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 (71 o£ 1901), for 
the year ending the 30th June 1912, submitted by the Superintendents of Emigration ni Bihar and Orissa.] 

673. During the year under repoit certain important administrative changes Administrati-.e 
were introduced iu oonuectioii with the working of the Assam Labour and measures. 
Emigration Act, 1901. Asa measure of decentralization, all officers in charge 
of districts were appointed to he Sajierinteudents of Emigration for their 
districts. The power to issue licenses under the Act to contractors and others, 
which District Officers as Superintendents of Emigration were thus empowered 
to exorcise, is calculated to make for efficiency, as, from their local knowledge, 
they are in a better position than the Protector of Emigrants, Calcutta, 
to judge of the suitability or otherwise of the applicants. Another 
adminisirative measure of cousiderahle importance was the declaration 
that Cuttack should be the place where depots for the reception of contractors’ 
labourers recruited in Orissa should he established and where the labour con¬ 
tracts of such emigrants should be executed. Under the practice previously 
iu force labourers had to he sent to Calcutta for these purposes. The Inland 
Emigration Manual uus revised and it now embodies provisions which give 
effect to some of the recommendations of the Assam Labour Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee of 1906, particularly those regarding the licensing of contractors and 
recruiters. The rules have also been recast so as to afford the officers who have 
to administer them a more convenient guide in the performance of their duties. 

674. The number of emigrants of alt classes recruited during the year was Number of 
20,972 as compared with 12,941 iu the preceding year. Of this numher, 1,149 emigrants, 
were recruited by licensed contractors and 19,823 by garden sardars of all 
classes as -against 947 and 11,994, respectively, in the year 1910-11. The 
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' numlier of emigrants froip Native States rose from 679 in 1910-11 to 1,2"4..6 in 
1911-12. The increase is noticeable especially in view of the fact that the 
number of women recraited from Native States is much greater than 
tlie number of men. This heavy excess of females over males, for 
which the district of Eanchi is primaz’ily responsible, is engaging the 
special attention of Government. Nine hundred and ninety-four emi¬ 
grants were registered under Chapter IV as against 838 in the preceding 
year. Torty-three emigi’ants as against 70 in the previous year, were 
recruited hy garden sardars holding special permits under section, 90 of 
the Act, while 18,786 unindenturad emigrants were eifgaged hy garden 
sardars working under the control of approved Associations as against 11,086 
in the year 1910-11, There was a faRing off in emigration from the districts 
of Gaya, Shahabad and Hazai’ibagh owing to bettor crops and the consequent 
inGi' 0 a,se in the local demand for labour and to the progress of survey and 
settlement operations in the district of Hazarihagh. Tho increase in the 
number of emigrants in the other districts is due chiefly to the fact that a 
larger number of sardars than in the previous year were sent down hy the 
Companies from Assam to engage labourers for tho gardens. It is evidence 
of the keen competition that exists in the recruitniont of labour for Assam 
that over 7,000 sardars sent down to tho districts of the Ohota Nagpur Division 
succeeded in recruiting only 10,000 persons, including dependants. There was 
some increase in the number of emigrants recruited under Chapter III of the 
Act in the districts of Cuttack,’Balasore, Puri, Eanchi and llanbhum. 

676, The niunber of licenses issued to contractors and recx'uiters rose from 
5 and 101, in 1910-11, to S and MS, respectively, in 1911-12. Thq total 
number of garden sardars employed in this Province was 9,377 or 2,276 move 
than in the year 1910-11. Of these, 89di worked under tJie ordinary procedure 
of Chapter IV, 51 held special permits under section 90, and tho remaining 
8,432 worked under the control of approved Associations, tho corresponding 
figures for the previous year being 1,058, 68 and 6,985, respectively. The 
increase in the number oi sardars accredited to local agents of the Associations 
is remarkable and the figures tend to show that the contractor’s system is 
falling into disfavour and that employers are gradually realising that their 
interests are host served by a free system of labour. Tho licenses of two 
contractors, eleven recruiters and two garden sardars were canoelled for irregu¬ 
larities aud misconduct. As in the previous year, the work of tho local agents 
of the approved Associations is reported to have been ■ generally satisfactory. 

676. The number of criminal cases in connection with recruitment rose 
from 64 in the previous year to 102, and the number of persons convicted was 
49 as against 39 in 1910-11. There was a marked increase in the number of 
cases of illegal recruitment instituted in the district of Manhhum during the 
year. This is attributed to the vigilant efforts made to detect illegal recruit¬ 
ment. In the district of the SantalPargauas the large number of prosecutions 
instituted in the previous years and the measures taken to prevent unregistered 
emigration reduced the number of cases of illegal recruitment from 19 to 6. 

677. The reports show that the dep6ts, places of accommodation and rest- 
houses for emigrants were I’egularly inspected and maintained in good sanitary 
condition. 

678. The receipts and charges in connection with the transport of labour to 
A,ssam during the year under review were Es. 3,563-11-0 and Es. 2,577-6-6, 
respectively. 

MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS, 

[Annual Eeturns of the Hospitals and Dispensaries in Bengal for tlio year 1911, with notes. Statisties 
of British India, Part V—Area, Population and Puhlio Health.] 

6/9. The pay and prospects of the Civil Assistant Surgeons were improved 
by tile introduction, "VTitb effect from tbo 1st April 1912, of a time-scale of pay 
rising’ from Es. 100 a month, to Es. 300 by annual iacremeixts of Es, 10 witb 
the provision of a number of posts ordinarily limited to one-tenth of the cadre, 

S'S- 350 a month. The change's did not affect 
tiKj Oiyu Surgeoncies that were made available to this class of officers in 1898. 
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680. At the opening of the year 1911-12, there were, in the several and medical 
districts comprising this Province, 327 dispensaries of all classes. Of these, service. 
State, local fund and private-aided institutions accounted for 259 ; and the Number^ dis- 
remainder were private non-aided and railway dispensaries. There were 3 pensaries. 
new dispensaries opened during the year in the district of Balasore and one 

each in the district of Bhagalpur, Manhhum and Singhbhum. Thus at the 
close of the year there were 333 working dispensaries of all classes. In 
addition to these, Champaran and Angul each had an itinerant dispensary. 

681. The total number of patients treated in the hospitals and dispensaries Number of 
under Government supervision was 20,48,628 of which 29,654 were in-patients patients treated, 
and 20,18,974 out-patients. 

682. Cholera and small-pox were less prevalent during the year. The Diseases treated, 
number of in-door patients suffering from tubercular diseases was 398 of whom 

64 died. Patients suffering from malaria numbered 3,114 of whom 15-4 died. 

The districts of Palamau and Pm-nea suffered most from this disease. 

683. The total iucome of the dispensaries under Government supervision Income and 
from all sources including the opening balance was Es. 8,31,947. Contribution expenditure, 
made by Government amounted to Rs. 1,16,823 and by local bodies 

Rs. 3,53,991. Private subscriptions in aid of the dispensaries amounted to 
Rs. 1,38,915. The total expenditure incurred hy these dispensaries was 
Rs. 6,94,379. 

684. In 1911, 2,313 lepers were treated in the asylums of the Province as Leper Asylums, 
compared with 1,101, during the year 1910. The cost of maintenance rose 

from Rs. 61,769 in the previous year to Rs. 74,532 in the year under report. 

LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

[Triennial Report on the Lunatic Asylum? in Bengal for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911. Statistics 
of British India, Part V—.Ikrea, Population and Public health.] 

685. There were 232 lunatics confined in the Patna Asylum, the only Population, ad- 
Lunatic Asylum in this Province, at the end of the year 1911 as against 231 in 

1910 j 36-63 and 37-22 per cent., respectively, of these figures represent the discharge, 
criminal population of the asylum. During the year 39 lunatics were dis¬ 
charged as against 33 in the previous year. Twenty-one lunatics died includ¬ 
ing one case of suicide by hanging. The total daily average strength during 

1911 was 230-18 as against 231-44 in the previous year. The maximum num¬ 
ber confined in any one night was 240 as against 238 in the year 1910. The 
accommodation available was for 262 lunatics only. There was a slight over¬ 
crowding in the criminal ward of the asylum and this was reheved by the 
transfer of 6 lunatics to the Berhampur Asylum in Bengal. 

686. There was a slight increase in the total number 'of admissions to Sickness and 
hospitals. The number admitted was 96 as against 84 in 1910, the daily aver- mortaliiy. 
age number of patients during 1910 and 1911 being 7-57 and 8-75, respec¬ 
tively. The percentage of deaths to daily average strength was 9-12 as against 

7-35 in 1910. There was one case of death from Jcala-asar. There were no 
cases of small-pox or cholera during the year under report. Pive cases of 
tubercular phthisis were treated in 1911 against one in 1910 and no special 
reasons have been offered for this increase. Oases of pneumonia were less 
hy 6 in 1911. The total mortality as given_ above was 21 against l? in the 
previous year., Lxcluding the case of suicide, the rate of mortality is 8 6B 
per cent, which compares favourably with the figures of the other Provinces. 

687. The total expenditure on the up-keep of the asylum was Rs. 24,814, Finance, 
as against Rs. 27,296 in the preceding year. The cost of superintendence was 

Rs 4,498 as against Rs. 4,600 in the year 1910. The establishment charges rose 
from Rs. 4,330 in 1910 to Rs. 4,630 in the year under report. The diet cost fell 
from Rs. 12,626 in 1910 to Rs. 9,465 in 1911, owing chiefly to the cheaper rates 
paid for food-stuffs. The total charge for bazar and European medicines was 
Rs. 300 as against Rs. 269 in 1910. The average cost par lunatic was 
Rs.107-12-10 as compared with Rs. 117-15 in the previous year. The amount 
realized from paying patients fell from Rs. 143 in 1910 to Rs. 112 in the year 
under report. There was an inevease of Rs. 337-7 in the total net profits 
from manufacturSs, which was due chiefly to the lower prices paid foi- raw 
materials. * ' • 
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AN^MEmtAL 688. The scheme for the construction of Central Lunatic AsyluD[i at 
SERVICE. Ranchi for European and" Indian insanes was held in abeyance owing to the 
CeiitrarAsylums territorial redistribution. The question of the provision of increased and 
‘ better accommodation for lunatics is engaging the attention of Government. 

SANITATION. 


[FoTty-tourth Eoport of tlie Sanitaiy Colmaissioiior, Bengal, for 1911.] 

Sanitary works ggg foUo^ng the most important sanitary worts, each cost- 

towns atid”rural Its. 6,000 or more, which were executed during 1910-11 — 

(1) Construction of drains in tho towns of Arrah (Rs. 01,765) and Puri 

(Rs. 22,338). 

(2) Construction of water-worts at Monghyr (Rs. 80,626). 

(3) Construction of a bridge by private individuals at Ajaibgani in 

Chapra town (Rs. 12,000). 

^ The Patna system of improving village sanitation by cleansing villages 

'and rural towns several times during a year, was carried out in the districts 
of Patna, Gaya, Sbababad, Monghyr and Cuttack. In Shahabad a Sanitary 
Inspector was appointed, who got villages and wells cleansed, and disinfected 
houses where necessary, while this system was tried by all tho Local Boards 
in Monghyr, the total cost amounting to Rs. 2,176. The Local Boards of 
Cuttack spent Rs. 1,207 for improving the sanitation of 301 villagos. In 
Manbhum the Jharia Sanitation Committee continued to look after tho ’sani¬ 
tation of tho Jharia and the neighbouring coal-fields with a view to prevent 
the outbreak of plague and other epidemic disease in tho colliorios. 

Sanitary and a i • , , 

medical precau- bOO. As usual necessary sanitary and medical precautions wore taken in 
tions at fairs and big fan's and festivals held during tho year 1911. Tho attondanoe 


festivals 


Scheme for 
strengthening 
the sanitary, 
service. 


TuuAAiig Kiiu year rt/Aj.. me aDionuanoe at 
the Sonepur fair was comparatively small this year, amounting to !■} or 2 
Lkhs of people. The usual attention was paid to sanitary arrangements at 
throughout the year. In spite of these, 3 deaths from cholera amongst 
toe pilgrims and 2 amongst the permanent residents occurred during the 
Doljatra festival, which lasted for one day only and was attended by about 
40,000 pGopIc. During ths Cai’ ’festivals which lasted for ten days and when 
about 80,000 people assembled, there were 68 deaths from ^olora, IS of the 
Victims being pilgrims. 

691^ A scheme for the improvement and strengthening of tho sanitary 
services for the Province is now under the consideration of Government, and 
de aiJs in reg^d to the appointment of health officers and properly-trained 
and qnahted Sanitary Inspectors in municipalities and other towns and rural 
areas are now being worked out. 


Small^pox and 
vaccination. 


VACCINATION. 

[Export of the Sani^a^y Commieaioaer, Bo:,gal. for 1911 aA,d Eeport on Vacoinalion, Bongal, for 1911-12.] 

fliA ^ satisfactory fall in the mortality ifrom smqll-pqx during 

the year._ The total number of deaths was 3,882 as compared with 4,488 during 
the Pr^ious yeai-for toe same area. The highest rate from this cause was le^ 
turned by the district of Bbagalpur, vu., '49 per millo against -24, Balasore 
coming uext with a ratio of '34 against '31 and Purnea occupying third place 

f incidence of the disease was generally^mild 

all other districts, Manbhum and Sambalpur escaping its ravages altogether. 

i^ Bbagalpur, wherf the rate was 
p XT ^ division the incidence of the disease was highest during the 
montos of March April and May; in the Tirhut and Bbagalpur di^siZ Sg 

th^CWfl ’• “ division during March and April and in 

division during May. The total number of vaccinations 
year 18,13,617 against 13,14,187 in the previous 
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[Eeport on the worhing of the Poisons Act, I of 1901, duiing the year 1911] 
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693. During the year "Strychnine” m included in the schedule of The working \i 
poisons coming within the scope of the Act. Measures were taken, as in the 
previous year, to make the provisions of the Act known to the public through- ^ 
out the districts. Besides the regular licensees, medical practitioners, vaiiijas 
and Mm who are not required to take a Hcense under the Act, the only 
persons who are believed to deal in poisons are Imps and grocers. In the 
District of Gaya tie grocers have ceased to sell poisons owing to the vigilance 
of the police. The number of licenses granted during the year were 79 under 
section (ii) and 82 under section (iv) of the Act against 76 and 78, respectively, 
in the previous year. The largest number of licenses were issued in the Tirhiit 
division, being 45, followed by 34 in the Orissa division, 31 in each of the 
Patna aud Bhagalpur divisions and 20 in the Chota Nagpur division. In 
order to euauie the efficient working of the Act periodical inspections were 
made sometimes by surprise visit and sometimes by private enquiries resulting 
in 22 prosecutions of which 13 ended in conviction. The money realised in 
fines was in most cases distributed amongst thepersous instrumental to convic¬ 
tion. Except in the district of Hazarihagh the working of the Act was not 
satisfactory in the Chota Nagpur division. On the whole, the Act worked 
well during the year as evinced by the decrease in the number of general pro¬ 
secutions as well as in the number of cattle-poisoning cases, 


I 
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694. Tlie Department ot Public Instruction is controlled by a Director. 
There are four Divisional Inspectors of Schools, one of n^hom inspects European 
schools in addition to his own duties, 2 Additional Ins|)eetors, 3 Assistant 
Inspectors, including the Agency Inspector in Orissa, 4 Special Officers for 
Muhammadan Bduoation, 24 Deputy Inspectors (exclusive of one in Native 
States), 182 Sub-Inspectors (exclusive of five paid by Native States), 46 Assis¬ 
tant Sub-Inspectors (exclusive of one paid by a Native State) and 259 Guru 
Instructors (exclusive of nine paid by Native States). 

695. The responsibilities of District and Local Boards towards education, as 
described in paragraph 836 of the last Decennial Administration Deport, remain 
practically unchanged. The Deputy Inspectors of Schools have in Bihar and 
Orissa hitherto, without exception, been appointed members of District Boards. 
Under the amended imeal Self-Government Act, the Education Oommittoes 
consist partly of members of the District Board and partly of other residents 
of the district selected by the Board and approved by the Commissioner. The 
provisions of the Act, however, have not been extended to the districts of 
Siiighbhura, Sautal Parganas and Sambalpnr where no District Boards exist. 
The first two districts still possess in name District Committees of Public Ins¬ 
truction, but the functions of the committee have devolved upon the Deputy 
Commissioners of the Districts. In Sambalpnr the District Council fulfils the 
educational functions of District Bpards of Eegulation districts. 

696. The main divisions of educational institutions are Primary, Second¬ 
ary, Collegiate and Training. 

697. The main object of Primary Schools is to provide the masses with 
sufficient knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, to secure them in their 
dealings with the money-lender and z&mindar or the zamindar’s underlings. 
Primary Schools for Indian boys arc of two classes. Upper and Lower. The 
so-called Vernacular Scheme 6f Education of 1901 hss recently boon modified 
by the New Syllabuses which came into operation in 1010 and 1912. 

The chief differences between tbe new syllabuses and the Vernacular 
system are :— 


i. English may be taught colloquially by the diroot method for an 
hour every day to all classes from V,ll B to V inclusive, of a High School, and 
iu the first four classes of a Middle School, which correspond to Standards III to 
VI of the Vernacular system. 

ii. The time required to pass through the infaut stages was reduced from 
three to two years. 

iii. Books containing easy extracts from general literature were substi¬ 
tuted for the Science Readers of the Vernacular system. 

iv. Teachers’ Manuals written by experts were prescribed. 

V. Separate books were prescribed for the higher standards in. Nature 
Study, Hygiene, and Geography. 

vi. The new syllabus of studies for Standards V and VI has drawn a 
line of demarcation between Middle English and Middle Vernacular Schools, 
and has prescribed separate oom-ses for them. 

Altogether 23,231 Primary Schools (Upper and Lower) for Indian pupils 
with an attendance of 6,46,262 pupils were returned on the 31st March 191'2 
against 19,163 schools with 4,32,011 pupils on the 31st March 1902. The 
sj^tem of payments by results of public examinations has been replaced by the 
tipendiar^ system (a subsistence allowaaoe payable quarterly, and a deferred 
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allowance payable at the beginning of the year following that in which it was 
earned, and regulated by the marks assigned to the school on certain points 
taken into consideration at the time of inspectionj. The system is doubtless 
animproTement on payment by results, but the pay and status of a Primary 
guru are still in urgent need of improvement. 

The .Allahabad Conference of 1911 laid down that no trained primary 
teacher should earn less than Es. 12 a month. The last five years of the 
decade under review saw the scheme for Guru Training Schools in full opera- 
tion, and there were on the 31st March 1912,123 Guru Training Schools with 
1,861 pupils. TheVumber of Primary Schools maintained and aided from 
the pnbhc funds on 31st March 1912 was 16,802 against 13,518 on 31st 
March 1902. 

698. Secondary Schools are institutions in which the course of studies Secondary in- 
leads from the Primary to CoEegiate education. Under this head are com- struction. 
prised High, Middle English and Middle Vernacular Schools. The schools 
maintained by the Government, by District or Municipal Boards and by 
Native States are classed as schools under pubEc management, aided and 
unaided schools are schools under private management. Taking in comparison 
the figures at the end of the last decade, the number of High Schools for 
Indian pupils under public management was 21 with 6,200 pupils against 20 
with 6,877 pupils, 44 High Schools with 9,350 pupils were aided from public 
funds, against 37 with 6,148 pupils, 2 schools with 550 pupEs were main¬ 
tained by Native States, against 2 schools with 313 pupEs. Middle Schools 
for hoys numbered 343 with an attendance of 28,261 pupils against 816 schools 
with 20,757 pupEs. Of these 121 against 113 were under public management, 

29 schools with 9,408 pupils were unaided. 

Drill has been included in the curriculum of aE Government and aided 
High Schools. Very great improvements have been effected in aE classes of 
High Schools by their being brought under University inspection. Attention has 
ajso been paid to the physical and moral environments of the residences set . 
apart for students by the estension of the Calcutta Mess Scheme to the 
mufassal. This good work has been materiaEy assisted by a large grant from 
the Government of India for the improvement of College and School hostels. 

699-1 According to the rules for grants-in-aid to schools for Indian pupilsj Qrant-in-aid 
which were revised in 1906, grants might be given to schools for special Rules, 
classes, and also to assist the huEding of hostels. It was laid down that, as far 
as possible, there shoiEd be trained teachers; that only those should teach in 
EngEsh, who had passed the examination in English idiom and pronunciation, 
and that the necessary records should be kept. Information was required as to 
the race and creed of children attending the schools ; the names and social 
standing of the members of the committee of management, and a statement of 
the classes each member represents ; the quahficaEons of the teachers; the 
nature and size of the school house and the nature of its surroundings; the 
sanitary arrangements and the provision made for keeping the rooms and the 
compound clean. 

700. The scholarships for which students from the divisions now forming Scholarships, 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa were eligible in the year 1911-12 may be 
divided into two kinds; — 

(1) Schcflarships open to competition among students from all the schools 
or coEeges in Western Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

(2) Scholarships reserved for students from schools or colleges in Bihar 
and Orissa. 

To the former class belong the foEowing 

fl) 8 Graduate scholarships. 

(2) 7 Eirst-grade Senior scholarships. 

(3) 7 » Junior ,, 

(4) 2 Senior scholarships for women. 

(5) ■ 3 Junior „ „ 

(6) 8 Senior scholarships for Muhammadans. 

(7) 6 Junior /,. ' „ 
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(8) 63 Engineering scholarships. 

(9) 19 Sanskrit College scholarships. 

(10) 20 Art School scholarships. 

(11) 2 Mohsin scholarships of Bs. 14 and EiS. 12, 

To the second class belong ;— 

(1) 10 Second-grade Senior scholarships. 

(2) 49 Second and Third grade Junior scholarships. 

(3) 2 Senior scholarships fox aborigines. 

(4) 2 Junior . ^ 

(5) 2 Junior endowed scholarships for Muhammadans, 

(6) 1 Senior „ „ 

(7) 138 Middle scholarships. 

(8) 140 Upper Primary schorarsbips. 

(9) 550 Lower Primary scholarships. 

(10) 6 Engineering scholarships reserved for Oriyas. 

(11) 6 Law scholarships „ „ 

(12) 4 Graduate scholarships two of which were reserved for Biharis 

and two for Oriyas. 

701. The number of schools for Indian girls (secondary and primary) 
was 1,279 against 682 at the end of the last decade; there were 47,204 
girls reading in boys’ schools against 13,637. There were 3 High English. 
Schools for girls with 327 pupils, one in Patna, one in Orissa and one in 
Chota Nagpur. There were 4 Middle English Schools for girls with 420 
pupils, and 10 Middle Vernacular with 675 girls. Middle Vernacular Girls’ 
Schools have increased in number and pupils in contrast with the experi¬ 
ence of boys’ schools. 

702. Since the passing of the Indian Universities Act in 1904, the sphere 
m activity of the Calcutta University has been cpnJined to Bengal, Bibar, 
Orissa, Assam and Burma, The majority of the Eellowg, as bofoto the Act, 
are nominated by the Viceroy as Chancellor, but the main change is that 
Mey hold olSoe for only five years. The Senate consists of one hundred 
Eellowa, of whom ten are elected by the Eaoulties, ten by the Begistored 
bellows, and the remainder are nominated by the Chancellor. The Eaoulties 
consist of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering, the last has been 
added since the passing of the Universities Act. 

703. Tim UmveiBity of Calcutta is affiliated to the Universities of Oxford, 
Oambridge, Dublin and Edinburgh. In virtue of this afliliation a student, 
who satisfies certain specified tests of the Calcutta University, will, on 
proceeding to any of the abovementioned Universities, be admitted to 
cer ^ privileges, such as a diminution of the prescribed period of residence, 
or the exemption from the necessity of passing certain examinations or 
parts of examinations. 


fr-a / ‘ oneny, tne object of the New Regulations which have been 

Universities Act has been to replace the old conception 
htr n ° ^ place where students are prepared for examinations ” 

sQ^crsl J f residential college, with a full 

IS as tip if® obligation to-oare for the moral and physical a.s 

- tie is To do this, a coUege has to 

they are heiS^ students are profiting by their lectures, and whether 

facilities for ^ examinations. It must provide 

science; it must Assume 
livi of its^shjdeniiit^^^ I'J)® olasB room but for the whole 

organise games ■ it mnsf a library and a common room; it must 

LWrdW oVeSh I “ coUeg, ™ »alM. tt. 

minote I J. jV A-oueges, in 1906-06. These committees made 

Sso brought under hisueS-^ condition of the colleges. Thtj High Schools were 
versity? ^ThJ^ Univprtit?T departmental officers acting for .the Uni- 
y as been guided by the reports it received of these 
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inspections m admitting the colleges to affiliation and jn placing the High — 
cntith^ng them to prepare candidates for the UniTersitv 
Matnculation. A boy who is at a recognised school but who has failed to 
obtain the necessa^ certificates cannot present himself as a private candidate. 

If a school forfeits recognition or fails to obtain it, the pupils of that school 
cannot present themselves as pnvate candidates. Only Una fide teachers or 
female candidates can en]oy the privneges of private students, The granting 
* 1 ^ privileges of affiliation or recognition is the foundation 
of the discipWs powers of the TJniversiiy. During the decade, the number 
of coUeges (7) remained un^tered, but there was a net gain of 676 pupils. 

In 1901-02 there were 93 High Schools with 20,433 pupils, in 1911-] 2 

there were 96 High Schools with 25,688 pupils. pupus, in lari 

705. To secure uniformity of standards of examination the Syndicate Moderators and 
appoints 6 Sadies as Moderators, three ftom the I’aculiy of Arts and two their duties. 
Horn the Faculty of Science, before the commencement of the Matriculation 
Jixamination or the Intermediate Examination in Arts and Science. 

The duties of the Moderators are— 


i, To receive from the Head Examiners, or the Examiners in each 

subject, a^ report on the examination, to consider these reports 
and to bring to the notice of the Syndicate any matters deserving 
attention referred to in them. 

ii. To report to the Syndicate the names of the candidates, if any, 

who have not attained the standard laid down in the Regula¬ 
tions, but who, in the opinion of the Moderators, deserve 
consideration by reason of the high marks obtained by them 
in a particular subject or the aggregate, 

706. There are fi,ve research scholarships of Its. 100 a month tenable for Encouragement 
three years. These are held at the Presidency College by students, who have ot Post-Oraduate 
taken the M. A. or M. Sc. degree of the Calcutta University and wish to carry Studies. 

on research in some branch of arts or science. There are 11 endowed scholar¬ 
ships at the'Presidency College—2 of Rs. 60, 4 of Rs. 40, 2 of Rs. 80 and 3 of 
Ks. 26 a month, 'tenable for one year by Bachelors either of Arts or Science. 

These are called Foundation Scholarships. In addition to these there are three 
other G=overnment Graduate Scholarships, and a Sanskrit College Graduate 
Scholarship of Rs. 30 a month* There are three Madrasa Graduate Scholar-- 
ships of Rs. 20 a month, tenable for one and a half years at any college in. 

Bengal. There is also one Mohsin Scholarship of Rs. 25 a month tenable for 
one year. There is one scholarship of Bs. 25 a month tenable for one year 
by a student who has graduated from the Hooghly College, and one of 
Rs. 16 similarly tenable by a student who has graduated from the Patna 
College. 

707 . Among the generous benefactors of the University the foremost Endowments, 
rank may be assigned to Mr. T. Palit, whose munificent gift of over 

Rs. 14,00,000 consisting of cash and valuable landed property; has enabled the 
University to form a definite scheme for the establishment of a college of 
science and for the foundation of professorial chaira The University Library 
building testifies to the public spirit of the Maharaja of Darhhanga to whose 
donation of 2| lakhs it partly owes its existence. The Guru Prasanna Ghosh 
legacy of 2-J lakhs enables the University to provide scholarships to deserving 
young men who are anxious to prosecute technical studies in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi of Cossimhazar has created two 
endowments of Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 20,000 for award of scholarships to the Uni¬ 
versity Law %)llege students and to students engaged iu research work. There 
have been many other donations of smaller amounts. 

708. The Madi’asas are institutions in which instruction is given inMadrasas. 
Arabic and Persian. There is no Government 3({adrasa, and the Khankah Mad- 

xasa at Sasaram, which is unaided, is the best known in the Province. An 
irriportant scheme for the improvement of Muhammadan education by 
appointing a bettdr staff, and substituting an up-to-date curriculum for the 
antiquated ane in vogue, wag- devised by Mr. (now Sir Archdalo) Earle, in 1908, 
and partly brought into operation during the last years of the decade. 
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Goyernment asaistantfe was given by way of grants-in-aid to those 
Madrasas which consented to improve their staff and adopt the revised 
curiionla. There were 14 Hadrasas with 1,364 pupils at the end of 1912 ; 4 
Madrasas with 396 pupils on the Government grant-in-aid list, 

709. The Patna Survey School has been developed into the Eihar School 
of Engineering, teaching up to the Upper Subordinate Standard. 

710. The number of Industrial and Artisan Schools has increased in the 
ten years from 16 to 36. The technical schools in the mufassal are affiliated to 
the Civil Engineering Oollega at Sibpur, and are placed nude? the inspection 
of the Superintendent of Industries. Eive of these technical schools including 
that at Eauchi are managed hy Government, that at Baniadih (Giridih) is 
managed and maintained by the Bast Indian Eailway Company, 6 are main¬ 
tained by District Boards, and the rest are under private management; besides 
these technical schools there are two commercial schools. 


Other Schools. ?11- Other special schools have increased from 142 to 2,046. The large 

increase is due to the inclusion under this head of the recognised tols which 
having adopted the prescribed Sanskrit standards, have been classed as “ other 
schools ” under the head of Public Institutions. Eeformatory Schools, Sohools 
for Defectives, and Music Schools are also included under this head. There is 
cue Eeformatory School at Hazaribagh. 


Training Insti¬ 
tutions. 


Colleges for Gene¬ 
ral Education, 


712. A great step forward has been taken in the training of teachers by 
the opening of the Patna Training College teaching up to the standard of 
Licentiate in Teaching of the Calcutta University. The Vernacular Training 
Schools have been recognised. Next to the establishment of the Patna Train¬ 
ing College, the chief educational reform has been the increase in the 
number of Guru Training Sohools. There aro 130 Training Schools for masters 
and 8 Training Schools for mistresses. The latter are chiefly under Missionary 
management with the exception of the Badshah Nawab Eazvi College at 
Patna, which is under Government management. Though called a college, 
this institution is intended to train orthodox Hindu and MuhamrCgidan women 
M mimary school teachers. It is badly wanted as orthodox Hindu and 
Muhammadan women will not attend the missionary training classes. 

713. The following table gives the name, grade, management, and 
number ot pupils of each of the Arts coUeges returned on the 31st March 


Expenditure 

Public 

cation. 


Name, 

1 

Giadc;. 

Managomant, 

Numbor ol pupils on 
Slat Maron 1312. 

Patna 

1st 

Government 

266 

HavensLaw 

i)o. 

Do. 

316 

Diamond Jubilee ... 

and. 

Private 

14 

Aided 




Bihar N ational 

St. Coluiiiba‘’s 

let 

Do. 

Private 

Missionary ,.. 

. a47 

104 

Unaided 




Tej Naiayan Jubilee 

Bhumihar Brahman (Muzaffar- 

pur) 

Ist 

Do. 

Private 

Do. ;;; 

269 

IIG 


Ed:;from Es.’ 
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education -was negatived in the Imperial Council. The cost of this measm-e iras 
at first largely underestimated and the Government of India xireferrecl the 
alternative of giviug increased grants to the Local Governments to extend, 
or, -where extension vas not recpiired to improve the educational machinery, 
as far as possible before making it compulsory. 

During the . decade the total expenditure from pubhc and private funds 
taken together on Primary Schools for Indian boys increased from Es. 11 3J,079 
toE.s, 17,23,516 or by 34'3 percent., the expenditure from Provincial Eeve- 
niies increased Jkom Es. 53,359 to Es. 1,42,977, the District Piind expenditure 
from Es. 2,27,347 to Es. 3,91,903, Mimicij)al expenditure from Es. 18,439 
to Es. 25,637- Pees increased from Es. 6,27,373 to Es. 8,50,189, but the 
returns of fees received by primary gnriis are not to be depended on, and the 
question is complicated by the uncertain money value of the contributions in 
kind received from the villagers. The .amount i-ealised from subscriptions and 
other sources increased from Es. 1,92,976 to Es. 2,76,107. In 1901-02 Native 
States spent on Primary Schools Es. 11,557, in 1911-12 they spent Es. 36,703. 
The average annual income of a Primary School was Es. 7,710. 


EDUCATION , 

rUerort] on Public Instractioji hi Beii-ral for 1911-1912—Statistics of Brili-h India, 

Part VII— Educatioiuil.] 

716. The returns for 1911-12 show 29,663 educational institutions with General 
804 658 pupils in the Province. There is an increase of 1,762 institutions and 
67,263 pupils over those for 1910-11. uaucation. 


Public institutions numbered 25,962 and educated 760,874 students as 
ao'ainst 24,084 institutions and 693,314 pupils in the year previous. The 
increase is largest under the head of Primary Schools. The number of boys 
and girls attending these rose from 587,715 and 27,538 in 1910-11 to 613,359 
and 32,058, rcspeotively, in 1911-12. Private institutions fell from 3,717 to 
3,601 and their pupils from 14,081 to 43,784. The tendency towards the 
adoption of Departmental standards, on the part of both jMnhanimaclan and 
otliGr elGiueutary iacligenoiis scliools still contiiiiies A furtlier increasG in the 
number of gh’ls in eleuientary Eoran and miscellaneous schools lias been 
recorded diu’iug the year. The proportion of pupils to the estimated popula¬ 
tion of school-going age was 15‘6 jier cent, against 14 7 per cent, in 1910-11. 
Of the various public institutions 351 "with 19,412 pupils 'were under Govern¬ 
ment management; 217 with 18,373 jiupils Avere nnder the management of 
District Boards and Municipalities; 182 with 7,983 pupils we_re under Native 
States ; 18,186 with 554,548 pupils were aided and 7,025 Avith 1,60,543 pupils 
Avere unaided. 


The total expenditure during 1911-12 was Es. 65,76,614 against 
Es. 48,15,645 in 1910-11. The cost to ProAunoial revenues increased from 
Es. 14,75,024 to Es. 19,53,474, and to Natwe States revenues from Es. l,0o,320 
to Es 1,07,392 but cost to District funds decieased from Es. 7,28,249 to 
Es. 7 22 107 and to Municipal funds from Es. 53,591 to Es 51,007. The ex- 
penditme from fees rose from Es. 15,27,604 to Es. 17,32 332 and from other 
sources from Es. 9.25,957 to Es. 10,08,602. The total toect expenditure 
during the year was Es. 39,07,349 and the indirect expenditure Es. 1P.6-.165' 

Of thS-dircct expenditure Es. 2,82,833 Avas spent on colle-e^ Es^ 
on Secondary schools, Es. 18,76,240 on Primary schools and Es. 7.17.718 on 
schools for special instruction. Under indirect expenditure the largest item 
Avas that of buildings. 

716 At the various University Examinations the tAA'O Government Colleges University 
and the aided Missionary College at Hazarihagh showed better results tlmn the Examinations, 
publicly managed College at Monghyr and the three private colleges at Banki- 

poie, Mnzaffarpur and Bhagalpur. 

717 There were altogether 7 Arts Colleges with 1,430 pupils in the area Arts, Law, and 
now comprising the province on the 31st March last. M these 3 colleges Avith 

693 students we nnder public nianagement, two AAuth 4ol aided and Iavo Medical 

with 385 unaided. The total expenditure on these colleges amounted to 
Es 2,44,803 of Avhioh Es. 1,19,773 Avas contributed from PrOAunoial revenues, 

S' 2 700 from District f-unds.-Es. 85,211 from fees andEs. 36,169 from subs¬ 
criptions and endowments! The average cost of educating a pupil in an Arts 
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College was Es. 171'2, Tlieie was a Governnioiit Law College at Patna, with 
71 pupils ; and two law classes with 34 students. The expenditure on these 
institutions during 1912 amounted to Es. 23,464. The Government Law 
College cost Government Es. 16,226. The Government Training College at 
Bankijiore had 6 pupils and cost Es 14,566. There were 2 Government 
Medical Schools with 223 pupEs w'hich cost Es. 51,325. Of this Es. 43,378 
was contributed from Provinoial revenues. 

718. In 1911 there were 188 students at the Bihar School of Engineering 
(including 39 pupEs in the Amin Class) against 183 studentapin 1910. The 
total expenditure iu 1911-12 amounted to Es. 63,216 and showed an increase 
of Es. 3,910 over that of 1910-11.- Twenty-one candidates appeared at the 
Overseer examination, of whom 12 passed; and 55 at the Sub-Overseer exami¬ 
nation, of whom 34 passed. At the Amin Class annual examination 80 
candidates appeared, of whom 26 passed. Of the 12 students who were 
successful at the last Overseer examination, the two who headed the Est wore 
selected to undergo practical training under the Public Works Depaitmeut. 

The Cuttack Survey School is under the supervision of the Principal of 
the Eavenshaw CoEege. Its complete curriculum extends over two years but 
at the end of the first year’s course Amin’s certificates ai’e issued to successful 
candidates. It teaches up to the Suh-Overseer standard in the sense that 
students, who have passed the final examination, are eligible for Sub-Over- 
seerships in the Public Works Department; hut the school does not teach the 
full Snh-Overseer course. On 31st March 1912 there were 84 students receiv¬ 
ing instraotion in the school. The total cost during 1911-12 was Es. 6,824 
of which Es. 4,783 came from Provincial revenues. Eorty-two students 
appeared at the final or second year examination and 37 passed. 

The work of the Amin Class both at this school and at the Bihar School 
of Engineering is not satisfactory and the Survey and Settlement Department 
prefer to train then- own Amins. A two years, vernacular Survey Class is to 
he substituted for it. 

The Joint Technical Examination Board composed of representatives from 
the late provinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam came into opera¬ 
tion from 1909. The function of the Board was to control the Overseer 
and Suh-Overseor Examinations and to advise the two Governments with 
reference to the syllabuses of studies to he followed for these exami¬ 
nations. 

Special Agricultural classes were established in the Gaya Zilla School, 
the Dumraon Pv-aj Eigli School, the Eavenshaw Collegiate School and the 
Hazaiihagh Zilla School. Only in the Gaya Zilla School and in the Dumraon 
Eaj High School have these classes attained a fair degree of success. 

719. There are two centres at Cuttack and Bihar in the Patna District 
for instruction in weaving, while a few selected weavers are drafted from 
them to Serampore for more advanced training. The weaving school at Sam- 
balpur Avas started mainly in the interests of the Gonds. Each trained 
Aveaver of the institution has been given a fly-shuttle loom. There are also 
weaving schools at Chitarpur in the Hlazaribagh district and Muhammadgunj 
in the Palamau district, the former managed by the Dublin University 
Mission, the latter by the District Board. 

The principal centres of industrial education are Hazaribagli and Eanchi. 
The Eanchi Industrial School is maintained by Government and had 46 pupils 
in its Artisan class as against 45 iu 1910-11. Snb-Overscer and B Classes 
were also manitaiued at the school. There were altogether 37 institutions 
with 966 pupils in the Province against 35 institutions and 801 pupils in 
1910-11. '■ ^ 

720. At Uie end of 1912-12 there were 440 Secondary schools for Indian 
boys attended by 53,954 pupils. Of these pupils 7,863 were reading in 
Government schools, 7,900 in Board schools, 2,638 in Native States schools, 
21,911 in aid ed schools and 13,742 in unaided schools. Classified according 
to stages of instruction 11,732 AA-ere reading in the High stage, -12,290 in the 
Middle stage and 29,932 iu the Primary stage. . The,High and Middle English 
Schools numbered 304 and had 44,442 pupils and', the Middle Vernacular 
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Secondary Scliools nnmberecl 136 and were attended by 9,512 pupils. A 
■comparison of these figures with those for 1910-11 shews that the number of 
English schools has increased by eight and their pupils by 4,699, while the num¬ 
ber of -vernacular schools has decreased by four but their pupils have increased 
by 801. At the Matriculation Examination 1,533 candidates appeared, of whom 
’908 or 59'2 per cent, passed. The total expenditure on Secondary Schools 
amounted to Es. 9,50,868, of which Es. 8,73,583 was spent on English Second¬ 
ary (High and Middle English) schools and Es. 77,285 on Middle Vernacular 
schools. Toward? the expenditure on English Secondary Schools Provincial 
revenues contributed Es. 1,60,332, District funds Es. 32,297, Municipal 
funds Es. 6,400, Native States revenues B.s. 30,830, fees Es. 4,53,445 and 
•subscriptions, endowments, etc., Es. 1,90,279. 
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The expenditure on Vernacular Secondary schools may similarly be classi¬ 
fied into Provincial revenues Es. 10,346, Native States revenues Es. 1,183, 
District funds Es. 31,958, Municipal funds Es. 857, fees Es. 20,282, and 
•subscriptions, endowroents, etc,, Es. 12,659. The average cost of educating 
a hoy in a High English School was Es. 26'4, in a Middle English school 
Es. 12'02 and in Middle Vernacular Schools Es. 8‘1. 


721. There were 21,990 Primary Schools for Indian hoys with 613,359 
pupils. Of these pupils 5,478 were reading in G-overnmeut schools, 10,377 iu 
Board and Municipal schools, 5,043 in Native State schools, 463,007 in aided 
■schools and 129,454 in unaided schools. Of the total number of pupils 566,599 
were hoys and 46,760 girls. There were also 742 boys reading in girls’ Primary 
Schools. In 1910-11 there were 21,697 Primary Schools for boys attended by 
587,715 pupils. The Hpper Primary, Lower Primary and Middle examinations 
were held for the last time in 1903 and the Primaiy examination at the end of 
Standard .IH was substituted for them. The total number of pupils in the Pri¬ 
mary stages of instruction in Primary and Secondary Schools for Indian boys 
was at the close of the year 643,288, The total cost on boys’ Primary Schools 
durino' 1911-12 was Es. 17,31,493, of which Es. 1,45,225 came from Provin- 
-cial revenues, Es. 4,x7,540 from District and Municipal funds, Es. 36,703 
from Native States revenues, Es. 8,62,978 from fees and Es. 2,79,0-47 from 
■subscription, etc. The average cost of a Primary School was Es. 78'4 and the 
average cost of educating a pupil in such schools uas Es. 2'9. 


722'. At the end of 1911-12 there wore 128 voriiaoular training schools TraininK 
for masters attended by 2,153 pupils against the same number of institu- Schools, 
tions and 2,078 pupils in 1910-11. The Government institutions numbered 
127 aud had 2,147 pupils. There were also eight institutions -svith 
82 pupEs for training mistresses. Of these one, the Badshah Nawab 
EazvL Training College, was under G-overnment management and had 82 
pupils ; the rest rverc aided institutions mainly under Missinii inauagenieut. 

The expenditure on schools for masters amounted to Es. 2,12,688, nearly the 
whole of which came from Provincial revenues. The schools for mistresses cost 
Es 9 362, of which Es, 4,340 was spent from Provincial revenues. Seventy- 
seven' candidates appeared at the last vernacular mastership examination from 
four first grade and one second grade Training Schools, all of which are under 
■Government management. Of the.se 61 or 75-3 per cent, passed. The Guru 
Training's chOols numbered 124, and passed out 691 candidates. 

723 The nnniber of girls and women in all classes of institutions for Female 
Indians during the year was 94,511 as compared with 89,018 in the year pre- Education. 
viouB, Of the first figure 92,138 was in public and 2,373 in private institu¬ 
tions. The latter are mostly Muhammadans. One in every 32 of the female 
population of school-going age was under instruction. 

There is no college for females in the Province except the BadshahNawah 
E a 7 vi Training College, which, however, turns out only primary teachers for 
iris’ schools, Ld is in reality a training school for misLr^ses. 50-4 per cent, 
of the pupils in English Secondary Schools for girls were Europeans or Aatave 
Ghristians. In the Middle Vernacular Schools there were no Europeans, hut 

ner cent of ihe pupils were native Christians, and 3-8 Muhammadans and 
■the rLt were Hindus. In the Primary Schools for girls 83 2 per cent, were . 

Hindus, 5 9 per cent. Mnhhmmadans and 7'8 per cent, native Ihrisdans. In 
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schools for special traiaing 3‘8 per cent 17616 Christians, 2'8 per cent. Hindus 
and 92-6 per cent. Muhammadans. There were 3 High, 8 Middle English, 10 
Middle Vernacular, 1,259 Primary and 279 Special Schools for girls attended 
hy 321, 826, 675, 32,068 and 2,714 pupils, respectively. The expenditure on 
these institutions amounted during the year to Es. 2,41,761 ; of which Es. 
78,788 came from Provincial revenues. The average cost of a Primary School 
for girls was Es. 116 2 and the average expenditure on each pupil in Primary 
Schools was Es. 4'5. 


724. There were altogether 17 aided public institutiows for Europeans 
attended by 975 pupils of whom 965 were Europeans. Of tho.se 742 were in 
Secondary, 165 in Primary and 68 in Industrial Schools. _ The total expen¬ 
diture on all the schools amounted to Es. 1,42,666 ; of irhich Es. 63,663 was 
contributed from Provincial Eevenues. Besides the European pupils mention¬ 
ed above there were 9 Europeans reading in schools for Indian,s, Ho European 
passed at any of the University Examinations. 

725. Mr. (now Sir Archdale) Earle’s soheino for the improvement of 
Muhammadan Education came into force in 1909-1910. The chief object 
aimed at was to improve the general education of Muhammadans whilst pre¬ 
serving the standard of Arabic learning at its former high level. ' Madrasas. 
and Muktahs have been greatly improved and certain inspecting officers have 
been set apart iu each division to look after the cduoatiou. of Muhammadans. 
Muhammadans under instruction in public and private in,stitutions numbered 
1,08,769 in 1911-12, as compared with 1,08,815 iu 1910-11. There were 97,666 
Muhammadan pupils in public institutions, 226 in Arts Colleges, 16 in Law 
Colleges, 2 in the Training College, 6,912 in Secondary Schools, 33,386 in 
Primary Schools, and 57,117 in Special Schools. Of the Muhammadans in 
public institutions 86,680 were boys and 12,076 girls. 11,113 Muhammadans 
attended, private institutions ; of which 10,633 were boys and 480 girls. 12 
Muhammadans passed the B.A. Examination, 2 the B. Sc., 39 the I.A. and 123 
the Matriculation Examination. 


726. Aocoi'ding to the aboriginal returns, the classification in which is 
rather arbitrary, the pupils of the aboriginal races and tribes under instruc¬ 
tion in public and private institutions on 31st March 1912, as compared with 
those on the -same date in 1911, were as follows :— 


1 

j 

Niimhor on Slst 
Maroh 1912. 

Number on Slat 
March IDll. 

1. Non-Christian aboiigiDals 

38,979 

41/170 

2. Aboriginal native Christians 

13,938 

12,814 

3. Indigent classes of non-aboriginal native 
Christians 

779 

768 

4. Indigent classes of Muhammadans 

12,0-17 

12,000 

5. Indigent classes of Hindus 

1 

32,GiG j 

19,121 

Total 

98,989 

I 

80,163 


Ho aboriginal passed the Matriculation Examination, 236 passed the 
examination at the end of standard VI, 546 the examination at tho end of 
standard IV, and 1,738 that at the end of standard II. The problem of 
aboriginal education is largely a local one and is confined to the Bhagalpnr, 
Chota Hagpur and Oiissa Divisions. There are special Snh-Inspectors and 
Inspecting Pandits for aboriginal pupils. 

727- The number of hostels or hoarding houses increased from 391 in 
1910-11 to 401 in 1911-12 and their inmates from 10,995 to 11,906. The total 
expenditure on these institutions amounted to Es. 3,53,764 during the year; 
of which Es. 22,174 came Eom Provincial revenues. The grant of free 
cLuarters and ahowances to Superintendents, and. Assistant Supei'intendents 
of the hostels attached to Government colleges and schools came into force 
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iu l&ll and marlcs a great advance in tlie management of hostels. Free 
medical attendance has been sanctioned for the inmates of Government 
hostels. 
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728. There -vvei'e 401 boys in the Hazarihagh Eefonnatory School on 31st Reformatory 
March 1912. The industrial part of the school reaches a high standard; and Schools, 
out of 308 boys examined in the trade, handicraft and agricultural sections, hy 
qualified persons unconnected vpith the school 239 or nearly 78 per cent, passed 
in elementary, intermediate and advanced classes. The industries taught nere 
hlactsmith’s work, carpentry, mason’s ivork, farming and dauy-keeping, print¬ 
ing, hook-binding, *pain.ting, polishing, eane and hamhoo work, shoemaking, 
weaving, cooking, washing, and music. 


LITERATURE AND THE PRESS.- 


[Statistics of British India, Part VII—Educational-^ 

729. The total nuniher of Hindi hooks published during the year was 131 [cations 
Only. The hulk of these consisted of works on religion, works on miscellaneous registered, 
subjects and school hooks. None of these require any special notice. A Hindi 
translation of a well-known Bengali novel named Ilrinmayi hy Bahn Damodar 

" Mukherji, a prolific writer of Bengali fiction, rvas published during the year 
at Bankipore. The total number of Oriya books published during the year 
was 433. The hulk of these consisted of works on religious, mythological 
and miscellaneous topics. An Oriya translation of Kalidasa’s Sanskrit drama 
was published during the year. In Hindi one and in Oriya six pamxihlets in 
verse on the Delhi Durbar of 1911, were published during the year under 
report, and one brief sketch in Oriya of the domestic life of tbe King-Emperor 
and the Queen-Empress was brought out. 

730. Dm'ing the year the total number of newspapers and periodicals Newspapers, 
published in the disti-icts that now comprise Bihar and Orissa were 9 in 

Eng lish and 33 in the vernacular. They are comparatively unimportant and 
their circulation is very limited. The two leading papers arc Beliaree and 
thB Star of JJilcal published, respectively, _ at Ba,nkipore and Cuttack and pur¬ 
porting to represent Bihari and Oriya public opinion. 


Scientific and Literary Societies in Lihc'-’ 


731. There were altogether 81 such societies in the Province in 1911-12 Number, 
against 56 in 1901-02 for the same area. In the Patna and Tirhnt divisions the 
number increased from 25 to 34, in the ^Bhagalpur division from 7 to 10, 
in the Orissa Division from 18 to 26 and in the Chota Nagpm- division from 
6 to 11. 


732. In these two divisions the most important societies are The Bihar Patna and 
Young Men’s Institute, the Oriental PubBc Library, the Biharee Institute, the Tirhut Divisions. 
Nagri Pracharini Sahha and the Tirhut Educational Society. They are all 

doing very useful u'ork. 

733. The societies in the Bhagalpur and Ohota Nagpur divisions are Bhagalpur, 
mostly intended for the moral and intellectual development of the people. Chota Nagpur 
The societies in the Orissa division work generally for the revival of classical and Orissa 
leariiino' and for religious trainiug. The Utkal Sahitya Sama], the Sanskrit L'Jvisions, 
Saiiiiti,° B. Da’s Club, the Jugunnath Samiti, the Victoria Diamond Jubilee 

Public Library and Krishna Chandra Utkal Sahitya Debating Club are 
important. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Nil. 
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f34, During tlic jear a separation of functions las efecteil bet wen tbe 
oicers of tbe Eastern Circle, tie Superintendent being maje responsible for 
tbe research wk and bis Assistant for the conservation for c witlin tbe 
Circle, fitb power to correspond direct with Government and to sign plans, 
estimates, completion reporte and completion certificates, 

Jfew rules to regulate procedure under tbe Treasure Trove Act were 
issued bj tbe Coverninent of Dengal during tbe yeai’, Tbe tidal excavations 
canned out in tbe citadel of old Vaisali at Dasarb in tbe Muzaffarpur district, 
in tbe spring of 1812, were fiu'ther developed. 
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CHAPTER II-MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ecolesiastinai Jurisdiction. 

735. ^ By the^tatute 53, Geo. Ill, Chapter 155, provision was marie for Bishop oS 
the appointment of a single Bishop for the whole of India, and the Sovereign Calcutta and 
was empowered to grant to the Bishop such ecclesiastical jurisdiction and Archdeacon of 
the exercise of such episcopal functions as His Majesty might think necessary 

for the administration of the rites and ceremonies of the Church and for the super¬ 
intendence and good government of the ministers of the Church establishment. 

Under the authority of this statute Letters Patent for the Bishopric of Calcutta 
were issued under the date of the 2nd of May 1814, establishing a See of 
Calcutta, subordinate to the ArchiepiscoTial See of the Province of Canterbury 
and constituting an Archdeaconry of Calcutta, The Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta and the Members of the Governor-General’s 
Council were appointed the King’s Commissioners delegate to hear appeals from 
the decisions of the Bishop and his Commissaries. 

736. The Statutes 3 and 4, Will. IV, Chapter 85, empowered the Sovereign Bishop of 
to found and constitute the Bishoprics of Madras and Bombay, and constituted Calcutta 
the Bishop of Calcutta to be Metropolitan in India. The Bishoprics of Madras Metropolitan, 
and Bombay were accordingly constituted by Letters Patent, only the Metropoli- 

tioal jurisdiction remaining with the Bishop of Calcutta. The jurisdiction of 
the Metropolitan has also further been curtailed by the subsequent formation 
of the Bishoprics of Lahore, Eangoon and Lucknow, and now comprises for 
practical purposes only Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam. The province of 
Agra (except the Jhausi Division), Chota Nagpur, and the Sausor and Narbadda 
Divisions of the Central Provinces still legally belong to the diocese but are 
administered by the Bishops of Lucknow, Chota Nagpur and Nagpiu’. 

737. In 1889 a license was issued by the Crown for the appointment of an Bishop of 
Assistant Bishop to the Bishop of Calcutta to exercise episcopal functions Chota Nagpur, 
in Chota Nagpur. The diocese as stated above is stiU legally jiart of the '*^9. 

Calcutta See hut is administered as independently as the law allows by com¬ 
mission from the Metropolitan and by consensual compact. 

738. The Statutes 3 and 4, Will. IV, Chapter 85, also provided for the Chaplains of 
appointment of two Chaplains of the Church of Scotland, to be inducted and the Church of 
ordained by the Presbytery of Edinburgh according to the forms and solemn- Scotland, 1835, 
ities used in the Church of Scotland, and to be subject in aB matters to the 

spiritual and ecclesiastical jm’isdiction of the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

739 . So far as relates to the area constituting this Province, the Eccle- Establishment, 
siastical establishment paid entirely or in part by Government, during the 

year con^istejl of six Chaplains of the Church of England at Cuttack, Dinaporo, 

Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Mnzaffarpnr. and Eanchi. 

VETERINABY DEPAHTMENT. 

[Eaport of the Veteiinary Dopartmant, Bihar and Orissa, for the year 1911-12.] 

740. Of the number of students on the coUege roll at the end of the Bengal Veteri- 
year there remained only 18 from this Province of whom 12 were Biharis and nary College, 
the remainder Oriyas. 

741. There was a decided improvement in the reporting of outbreaks of civil Veterniary 
cattle disease. Members of the Agricultural Associations and private people Department, 
are gradually realizing the importance of promptly reporting cases and were 

more ready to dssist in bringing outbreaks to the notice of the authorities. 
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Tlie total uiimber of outLreah actually reported diuiiig’ tlic year was 1,()70, 
of these 107 are reported to have been attended by the stolf of the Veteri¬ 
nary Lepartnient. The number of oiithreaka at which inoculation was 
consouteii to iras 128 only. Inoculation is still far from populai' and has not 
been so widely resorted to as last year, the total number of inoculations 
performed by the staff duriii^^ the year, bcini^' 10,004 against 20,070 in 
1910-11. 


Dispensarie-s, . y.|2. Including the dispensary at Bottiah which was coiiiplcicd during the 
year, 2 new dispensaries were opened. In addition to the Pinjrapolc at 
Jlazaribagh, there were 20 dispensaries under the direct sfipervision of the 
Supeiinteudent during the year. The work in the majority of these dis- 
jicusaries was satisfactory, the total numbei' of cases treated having been 
20,081 against 19,020 of the previous year. 


Snto. 


7-13, At the close of the year there were 5 luspcctors and 02 Veterinary 
Assistants (excluding the As.sislaiit in charge of the Hazaribagli Pinjrapolo) 
under the control of the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, against 
bo (including 5 reserve Assistants) of the previous yeai'. Effect was given to 
the .soluiine already sanctioned for the formation of a. Provincial Veterinary 
Service irom the Ist April 1911. 


BreeJing oper^ 
(Wiors. 


744. The only farm in this Province where bulls arc bred and reared for 
use in the districts, belongs to tbo Bettiab Court of Wanls. The farm has 
only lately been started and it is ton early yet to judge of its prospects. The 
farm at Siripnr belonging to the Hatwa estate, which had liecii doing useful 
work, was closed at tlie beginning of the year w'hon tlui estate passed 
out of the hands of the Court of Wards. The whole qiicstion ol' the improve- 
meut of cattle breeding is still under considomtion and is awaiting tlie 
completion of the preliminaiy cattle survey liy the Special Ollicer appointed 
for the purpose. 




